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Starting from Scratch 


HEN we went to Marietta, Ohio, to dig out the story 
to put into the advertising of The Safe-Cabinet 
Company, we felt that one safe must look pretty much like 
another to the average business man. We knew there was 
an unusual story behind The Safe-Cabinet and we were 
after ideas that could be dramatized in advertising copy. 
And what a story it was! We asked for a few facts— 
and got hundreds. We wanted figures—and got reams of 
them. We needed proof—and they roasted safes for hours 
in a great laboratory that looks like a Grecian temple; and 
dropped them like white-hot comets a full thirty feet to 
solid concrete. What they call “testing” is anything short 
of utter destruction! And always the books and records 
come through—intact. 
We ask our clients to make us a part of their organiza- 





tion, and we in turn make them a part of ours. This 
interlocking of interests is assurance of advertising that 
pays the advertiser. 

We got the whole Safe-Cabinet story. Telling it to 
business men effectively is a matter of arranging the 
facts—and restraining our enthusiasm! 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“Competition 
and Ideas” 


2000 years ago, the Egyptians pilgrimaged to 
an exquisite temple on the Nile,—the temple 
of Hathor. They worshipped Hathor; she was 
the Goddess of Love. 

1500 years ago, the Egyptians pilgrimaged to 
the same exquisite temple of Hathor. ‘They 
hacked her images to pieces; she was the God- 
dess of Sin. 

Today, Egyptians (and others)are still pilgrim- 
aging to the temple of Hathor. They stare in 
curiosity; she is the Quaint Relic of a buried 
civilization. 

Three different periods! Three entirely dif- 
ferent attitudes! 

Yet, the temple, in each case, was practically 
the same. The visitors were, fundamentally, 
the same human beings. 

What changed was—their ideas. 


’ ea @ ¢ 


Competition, according to modern business, is 
between products. That is true only superfi- 
cially. The real competion is between ideas. 


The above is an extract from ** Competition 

and Ideas” in THE INTERRUPTING 

IDEA for March. Complete copies will be 
sent to executives upon application. 
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Training Men to Make Maximum 
Profits 


Three Men of Different Types, But All of Them Were Given Responsi- 
bilities That They Accepted and That Strengthened 
Them to Become Leaders 


By a New England Manufacturer 


[Epiror1at Note: This article is an 
outline of the methods of training men 
as practiced by a successful tool man- 
ufacturer of New England. It runs 
counter to the experience of many 
executives, who believe that young men 
should start at the foot of the ladder 
and advance round by round. Certainly 
it is true that newcomers must fre- 
quently be nursed along in order to 
overcome crudities of thought and to 
acquire basic knowledge of a particular 
business as such. But the author of 
this article believes that to apply this 
process to the unusually apt man will 
reduce him to a level of mediocrity.] 


HE one best investment in hu- 
man brains is to secure men 
with profit-making possibilities 
and train them to perform, quickly 
and consistently, work of execu- 
tive nature. 
It is a commonplace to secure 
maximum profits from a new ter- 
ritory by adopting a plan of inten- 
sive development. We do this 
with both men and territories. 
When my company introduces its 
products into new territories we 
determine at the start the probable 
sales in that territory ten years 
later. When our lines, which were 
originally unknown outside New 
England came to mean something 
in the Middle West, we deter- 
mined that they should be known 
from coast to coast. That meant 
he determining of probable sales 
en years later in every State west 
f the Mississippi. 
If a line has reasonable possi- 
bilities of sales of $100,000 a year 
IN a given territory, it is good 


business to get this volume at the 
earliest possible moment. The 
theory of maximum profits is 
based upon securing sales volume 
quickly. Consequently introduc- 
tory sales expense is not based 
upon a profitable percentage of im- 
mediate actual sales. Experience 
has taught that the wise and prof- 
itable way is to invest for the first 
year’s activities a heavy propor- 
tion of the entire amount to be 
spent in the ten-year period. Fre- 
quently we spend from two to 
three times as much in the first in- 
troductory year as we get back in 
sales. 

Usually the second year we 
spend 50 per cent more than we 
receive in return. But it is a dan- 
ger signal if the third year fails 
to show a small net profit. In the 
fourth year, almost without ex- 
ception in the cases where we 
have employed intensive methods, 
we have reached the total sales 
volume which we can expect to 
hold at a reasonable selling and 
advertising expense, and which we 
can increase only in modest year- 
ly gains. This system gives us 
six years’ full profit, in compari- 
son with those who spend less in 
the earlier years, but who take a 
decade before earning the divi- 
dends we get in our fourth year. 

It is ho small part of our plan, 
and one of the most compelling of 
reasons for early heavy expendi- 
ture, that this system insures us 
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from the very start against all 
usual types of competition of new- 
comers. The “pay as you go” 
method leaves a market wide open 
to any competitor who is willing 
to spend heavily from the moment 
he determines to enter a field se- 
riously. 

It is exactly this viewpoint that 
makes us spend time, energy and 
money on new employees. Exactly 
the same methods bring them to 
their maximum earning capacity 
for us in a much shorter period 
than is taken by those who prefer 
to pay less for man-material and 
to expect less from it. One thing 
is certain in connection with this 
system: It brings out in men that 
sort of mental courage which is 
absolutely essential to the handling 
of big deals, or it quickly discloses 
the absence of this profit-making 
quality. 

We have in positions of respon- 
sibility three men trained by our 
methods who earn larger salaries 
than might be thought adequate. 
The usual way when hiring a col- 
lege graduate, for instance, is to 
place him only slightly above the 
messenger-boy status, except in 
technical lines. This frequently 
wastes his first year in the so- 
called essentials of “getting ac- 
quainted with the business.” To 
give a man with profit-making pos- 
sibilities a task of sorting pink 
slips, and then, when he shows 
ability in this, to promote him to 
sorting blue slips, is a reflection 
on the employer. 

It seems to me a ghastly mis- 
conception of business, that takes 
a man with a trained brain and 
at the end of two years (in case 
ambition has not been killed en- 
tirely) to offer him the opportu- 
nity to be fourth assistant clerk 
to the sales manager. This means, 
in plain English, that he has the 
important function of putting dis- 
counts and terms on mail orders, 
or some similar task. We have 
found in our business that such a 
method, with rare exceptions, has 
resulted in giving the man a 
clerk’s viewpoint; burying abso- 


lutely his ability to decide impor- 
tant matters promptly, eliminating 
the possibility of his taking any 
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initiative on a matter where un- 
successful results would be clearly 
shown in dollar losses, and placing 
around his neck the millstone of a 
policy of repression of the quali- 
ties which multiply profits. 

The first day a man comes with 
us he is given a chance to make 
money or to lose money for us. 
This is because the moment an 
employee who is not predestined 
to be and to remain a clerk thinks 
of anything with the dollar sign 
before it as routine, his value to 
us vanishes. We want our en- 
ployees to think of honest-to- 
goodness dividend dollars. We 
want them to think of money as 
money, and not as figures. 

Our advertising manager illus- 
trates our method of making men 
multiply our profits. 


REVERSE THE PROCESS 


Our present profit-making from 
advertising dates from the day we 
hired a young man who had no 
idea of printing or advertising. 
The natural process would have 
been to have him coached so that 
he would come to know about 
color process work and _ space 
rates, eye centres, dominating po- 
sitions and the construction of 
scientific copy. 

But when he reported at the of- 
fice I gave him a $4,000 overdue 
account to collect. In fifteen min- 
utes I told him the history of the 
account, all the peculiarities of the 
firm he was to visit, and at ten 
o’clock he was on a 500-mile trip 
which meant dollars and cents to 
the firm. He brought back a check 
for $2,000 and notes at three and 
six months for the balance. Per- 
haps any one of my trained men 
could have brought back the whole 
$4,000, but I sent the new man, 
Harry Rollins, out on the job. 
Think of the difference, however, 
between his return to his own 
home after that trip and the aver- 
age youngster’s homecoming after 
his first day in a new job! Ata 
very small cost—the interest on 
the money the notes represented— 
we had made him think in dollars 
and made him feel at home 
with real figures and good-sit 
amounts. We had made him st 
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a. C was back in 1861, in the city of Boston, that 
of the first Schrafft candies were made. An old- 
of- fashioned ideal of quality watched over all the 
due Schrafft confections, and the public grew to ap- 
nin- J preciate this fact more and more as the years 
ihe and the decades went by. 

= On this bed-rock of quality the fame of Schrafft 
, ~ was grounded, but with the march of time came 
heck recognition of changes in taste and buying hab- 
= its — new ideas in merchandising, in assortments 
—- and in packages. The Schrafft influence grew 
hole apace. 
man, 

job. Advertising prepared by the McCann Company is 
pe enhancing Schrafft influence and increasing the 
be public’s appreciation of Schrafft quality. 
after 
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just where his work stood in rela- 
tion to that of the firm 

On his return I put in a tem- 
porary desk beside my own and 
allowed him to listen to all but 
the most confidential parts of my 
dictation. This, instead of being 
given to my secretary in lots of 
twenty letters or so twice a day, 
I divided into blocks of four let- 
ters; after which I would turn to 
Harry, explain the situation which 
demanded action, and analyze the 
reasons why I had replied as 
shown by the letters I had dic- 
tated. During this period I had 
an extra carbon made of all these 
letters we discussed in this man- 
ner, and gave Rollins a half-hour 
each morning before the office 
opened officially, so that he could 
ask questions on any points not 
covered fully by my immediate 
explanation. I tried to drive home 
every moment that there is noth- 
ing neutral in business. Every de- 
cision, I made clear, either made 
money or lost money. Every in- 
termediate viewpoint soon van- 
ished from him, and I consider 
him today as wasting less time 
with hair-splitting theories than 
any advertising man of my ac- 
quaintance. 

At the end of a month I made 
him advertising manager, in name 
and in salary. “Your one task, 
Harry,” I told him, “is to make 
net profits for me. You must 
never do anything illegitimate, be- 
cause our whole policy is based on 
legitimate efforts, and any sums, 
large or small, which you might 
make for us by questionable meth- 
ods would so disarrange our ma- 
chinery as to prove to be a losing 
proposition in the long run. You 
must not think that you are spend- 
ing money. You must always 
bear in mind that advertising is 
only one of the many ways of 
selling goods at a profit, and that 
you must make your investments 
in advertising pay as high a per 
cent, and pay it as promptly, as an 
investment in salesmen or sales 
letters.” 

I have made Rollins earn a big 
salary by keeping him from doing 
many of the things he wanted to 
do and which he could have done 
well. If he had done these, it 
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would have been work which I 
could have bought in the open 
market at a lower price, and it 
would have taken time from de- 
veloping in him the ability to de- 
cide quickly and accurately on 
matters of importance. This, by 
the way, is what we pay big sal- 
aries for and what makes them 
possible. Where some companies 
may think it wise to keep its ad- 
vertising manager at the desk 
every working day, I send ours to 
undeveloped territory, expecting 
that on the basis of a day to 
100,000 population he can observe 
conditions and decide on the cor- 
rect action which will bring in the 
most quickly the greatest number 
of profit dollars. 

That this is not a dream is 
shown by his visiting on one trip 
three cities over the 150,000 mark 
and recommending on his return, 
three entirely different sets of 
sales tactics. In one case it was 
to put at once a crew of twenty 
men into action, because the city 
had been overlooked by our com- 
petitors, although promising a 
wonderful market, provided con- 
sumer demand could be created 
without making it too prominent 
to our competitors that we were 
doing this in a wholesale scheme. 

In this particular case, if we 
had used a slower method, one of 
our competitors would have 
shifted a crew of men from a city 
only 100 miles distant and all 
but neutralized our efforts. In 
another case, two of our competi- 
tors were fighting each other, and 
had actually put in the city their 
star Middle Western men. Here 
we spent $15,000 in three months 
in unusual outdoor displays and in 
the daily newspapers. 

In the third city Harry proved 
that I had not clipped the wings 
of his ambition. Further, he 
proved that he had ability of the 
kind that multiplies profits for 
any employer. He sold our whole 
line from soup to nuts, not as so 
many dozen Catalogue No. 456X, 
or so many gross Catalogue No. 
XAB4, but as a “proposition.” En- 
tirely contrary to our policy of 
keeping strictly away from exclu- 
sive representation, he placed our 
present and future possibilities in 
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The woman who decides 
the success or failure 
of a business 


She has helped to build some of the largest 
businesses in the world 


* * * 


Her decisions carry more weight than those 
of the most powerful financier 


* * * 


She has millions of dollars in ready cash 
to spend 

* * * 
She has made it possible for concerns that 
started on a shoestring to become leaders in 
their field 

* * * 


She is always ready to listen to a proposition 








that seems to her to have merit 


* 


* 


+ 


She is the typical American home woman 


* 


Every advertiser knows 
that the home market is 
the greatest of all markets. 
And the key to this market 
is the home woman. She 
controls its purchases; she 
represents the greatest pur- 
chasing power in the world. 

If you have a product 
for the home or for women, 


* 


* 


The American Needle- 
woman offers you a unique 
opportunity. Jt appeals to 
the same interests that 
your product does: to the 
woman’s interest in her 
home and in her person. 
Your advertising has the 
strongest kind of editorial 
support. 


THE AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN 


657,737 home women read and use I'he American Needlewoman. 


W. A. McCurpy, Western Mor. 
30 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Ww. F. Harinc, Adv. Mgr. 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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the hands of one big wholesaler. 
Incidentally, Harry’s judgment 
was correct in all three cases. Our 
sales manager, consulted on all 
three by long-distance telephone, 
backed up the recommendation 
when told of the existing circum- 
stances—and I backed up the sales 
manager. 

The first steps had been taken to 
teach Rollins to multiply our 
profits. If he had simply been 
trained to think of details as 
something of tremendous impor- 
tance, he never would have made 
his recommendations, Afterward 
we found that, because he had 
been trained as a business man 
rather than as a technical expert, 
within five minutes of our ap- 
proval he had done three things: 

(1) Telephoned for the local 
representative of our ad- 
vertising agency. 

(2) Wired the head of our 
sampling crew to. put 
twenty men in Jonesville 
the following Monday. 

(3) Put in a long-distance call 
to the wholesaler in the 
third city. 

Before midnight the advertising 
agency had reserved outdoor dis- 
play space and made a contract 
for newspaper advertising; the 
head of the sampling crew had 
wired that eighteen men would 
be on the job the Monday follow- 
ing; the advertising department 
had been instructed by wire the 
exact amounts and varieties of 
material to be shipped by express. 
To cap the climax, Harry had 
taken by long-distance an official 
initial order for over $7,000, in 
return for the exclusive agency 
granted for the third city. 

It may seem like an admission, 
and to some corporation presidents 
it would seem to be humiliating, 
to state that I personally attended 
to more details in these three 
cases than fell on Harry’s shoul- 
ders. For example, I told the ad- 
vertising agency the exact selling 
points which I knew would have 
the greatest effectiveness in one 
section. The amount of time and 
the degree of thoroughness with 
which the sampling crew would 
work was decided by me. The 
make-up of the initial order for 
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the wholesaler was dictated by 
our sales manager from our sec- 
tional analysis charts showing 
sales by items in that particular 
part of the country, modified by 
a greater knowledge than the 
charts could portray. 


TRAINED FROM THE START TO 
PRODUCE RESULTS 


Walter Morrison has _ been 
trained to see the tremendousness 
of big things. He came with us 
twelve years ago and still hasn't 
a title of any kind. He has 
never touched an adding ma- 
chine. He knows nothing of the 
details of our office systems. But 
he ‘knows more of the theories 
and facts behind the policies of 
our company than I do. If he in- 
sisted upon a title I should insist 
that it must be “The Connecting 
Link.” 

Walter Morrison is the man 
who represents us on the floors 
of our trade conventions. He 
goes to Washington to represent 
us before commissions and to en- 
list the assistance of the Govern- 
ment when some pressing domes- 
tic or overseas need of real 
importance develops. He precedes 
our star salesmen when we go 
out for contracts with railroads, 
cities or States. He is the man 
who is ahead of time in_link- 
ing us with the erection of such 
mammoth buildings as the Equi- 
table in New York. He can take 
two veteran heads of our several 
departments and show them how 
to get together to make more dol- 
lars for us. 

Walter Morrison, in 1917, told 
me that I must spend over $80,000 
in bonuses to office and factory 
workers, or lose efficiency at a 
time when we needed it most. 
By the way, I consider those sev- 
enty or eighty thousand dollars as 
my best investment in that year. 

Early in October, 1914, he told 
us to figure that the war would 
last at least two and _ one-half 
years. He told us that we must 
not reduce production during the 
first six months, even though a 
near-panic in the domestic market 
was at hand. He told us when 
to engage outside storage before 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Making Merchants Out of 
Storekeepers 


A Practical Course in Merchandising Armstrong’s Linoleum That Is 
Proving Itself 


By A. K. Barnes 


Sales Promotion Manager, Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division 


AS the public grows more and 
more accustomed to the ways 
of modern advertising, it demands 
more and more of the people who 
sell the things that are exchanged 
for its dollars. So today, as never 
before, the men who call them- 
selves merchants are waking up to 
the fact that there is considerable 
difference between real merchan- 
dising and the old methods of 
“storekeeping.” 

Manufacturers in turn are be- 
coming alive to the educational 
possibilities in the retail field, and 
many of them are devoting the 
best brains in their organizations 
to the ever-growing problems of 
re-sale. They realize that to get 
their goods on the merchants’ 
shelves is one thing, and to move 
them and make room for more is 
quite another. Their own sales- 
men may be carefully selected, 
thoroughly trained, highly skilled 
and well paid men. Their job- 
bers and retailers may be keen 
business men of good judgment 
and real ability as the heads of 
well established businesses. But, 
if the men who daily come in 
contact with the customer, the 
consumer, are lacking in proper 
knowledge of and confidence in 
the goods they sell, the entire 
marketing chain becomes as weak 
as this very important link. Upon 
the retail salesman rests to a 
marked degree the success of any 
line of merchandise, for he can, 
through ignorance or lack of en- 
thusiasm, mar even the most care- 
fully planned and wisely exe- 
cuted advertising and _ selling 
campaign. 

With this problem of the mer- 
chant as a subject of discussion, a 
few months ago several of the 
men who formulate the sales poli- 
cies of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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were gathered together. One man 
remarked, “If we only could take 
all the tangible evidence we have 
here at the factory, condense it 
into interesting and usable form, 
and present it to every worth-while 
linoleum merchant in this country, 
how much better equipped they 
would be to sell our product.” 

Another replied: “I thought we 
were doing that through our pro- 
motion men who are constantly 
calling on the trade and talking 
and demonstrating what can be ac- 
complished by aggressive, intelli- 
gent sales method.” 

“To a certain extent, yes. But 
what I mean is this: We have so 
many practical and proved ideas 
that are hard to display or demon- 
strate except in the proper en- 
vironment and with the proper 
tools. For instance, we can’t ex- 
pect a promotion man to carry 
around with him a working model 
of our factory, and the merchant 
will not let him lay a linoleum 
floor in the main aisle of his store 
just to see how it is done. What 
we need are more linoleum spe- 
cialists in the stores. We must 
teach the merchant how to mer- 
chandise this product at a profit to 
himself, and there must be a way 
to do it.” 


THEN CAME THE PLAN 


Thus an idea came of this dis- 
cussion, and out of that idea grew 
a plan. Someone suggested that 
if it was impossible to take the 
factory to the merchant, bring the 
merchant to the factory, make the 
story of selling linoleum interest- 
ing enough fo hold him, and send 
him away with more knowledge, 
more enthusiasm and more deter- 
mination to make something out 
of his linoleum department. The 
suggestion was approved unani- 
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oA two-minute reading 
—a two-minute sale 


but Intensive Research made tt possible 


«s What do motorists want to 
know about lubrication? How 
do they buy oil—loose or in 
a container? What brands do 
they buy and what are their 
reasons for their preferences ?”’ 

These are a few of the 109 
questions developed, answered 
and analyzed in a nation-wide 
Richards’ Survey on motor 
oils and gasolines. 

Personal and mail interviews 
were secured from 982 dealers, 
15,000 motorists and 2,500 
farmers. Marketing facts were 
uncovered which, we were 
told, were a revelation to ex- 
perienced oil men. Sales and 
advertising policies, coordi- 
nated with these facts, have 
already successfully met the 
supreme test —‘¢ greater sales 
at decreased costs.’’ 


Advertising that is built 
upon the foundation of «Facts 
First’’ answers the very ques- 
tions that are in a_ reader’s 
mind. It overcomes his preju- 
dice, it wins his approval and 
sells the product. 

And, after all, sound sales- 
manship is usually based upon 
sound facts. 

For the executive who is 
anxious to know how ‘Facts 
first’? may be applied to his 
own business, we have pre- 
pared a book called ««Business 
Research, The Foundation of 
Modern Marketing.’’ Will 
you write for a copy on 
your business stationery? No 
obligation of course. Joseph 
Richards Company, Inc., 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 





RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising’ 
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mously, and the next question was 
obvious—how will we get the men 
here? 

It looked simple enough, but it 
took a long while to wosk out the 
details and present the matter to 
the logical prospects in an appeal- 
ing way. The first step was to 
‘study the problems of the retail 
merchant, to find out just what 
would interest him and make him 
want to spend a period of time at 
the Armstrong factory for the 
dollars-and-cents value he might 
get out of such a course. Digging 
out useful and profitable material 
for study was an education to the 
committee in charge, for they 
found a lot of things right in 
their own organization that had 
wonderful merchandising possibili- 
ties which had not yet been capi- 
talized. When the schedule was 
finally made up, it was surprising 
to see how much could be offered 
toward the betterment of the 
average retail business. 

After much debate, it was de- 
cided to condense the material into 
a course of one week, beginning 
at nine o’clock Monday morning 
and continuing until Saturday 
noon. An introductory folder was 
prepared, outlining the idea, ex- 
plaining its advantages, and pre- 
senting a brief summary of the 
way in which the week at Lan- 
caster would be spent. Supple- 
menting this, a more complete 
booklet was produced, describing 
in detail the subjects to be cov- 
ered, illustrating the text wherever 
possible and setting forth the re- 
quirements for enrolment, the 
cost of the course, and the oppor- 
tunity it afforded. 

The first presentation of the 
idea in its dressed form was made 
at the annual convention of Arm- 
strong jobbers early in October. 
The whole plan was explained, 
literature was distributed, and an 
appeal was made to the wholesale 
distributors for their support. It 
was emphasized that the course 
was essentially in merchandising, 
to advance better methods of sell- 
ing linoleum, and that it was open 
to all jobbers and retailers of 
linoleum, regardless of whose 
brand they were pushing. This 
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was a direct reflection of the 
Armstrong policy that whatever 
is good for the industry is good 
for Armstrong. The jobbers 
were asked to send representatives 
from their own concerns and to 
bring all possible influence to bear 
on their retail trade toward hav- 
ing them enroll. 

It must be remembered that the 
course was designed to be con- 
ducted once a month, on a regular 
schedule of dates, with the manu- 
facturer reserving the privilege of 
refusing any applicant on reason- 
able grounds. The men were to 
report in Lancaster before the 
first class on Monday and pledged 
themselves to remain until Satur- 
day noon. Expenses were to be 
paid either by the individual or 
by his firm, and included trans- 
portation to and from Lancaster, 
with a flat daily charge for meals 
and lodging. Instead of putting 
the men up at a hotel, the com- 
pany utilized the Armstrong 
Manor, a country estate converted 
into a handsome clubhouse, pri- 
marily used as a home for its own 
salesmen while going through the 
prescribed training course of sev- 
eral months. This plan of hous- 
ing the men who were to attend 
this merchandising course not 
only assured greater comfort, but 
provided constant contact with 
each other, in spacious, homelike 
surroundings, during the evenings. 


SMALL CLASSES IN EVERY CASE 


Each class must necessarily be 
limited to ten men, giving a better 
opportunity for more intimate 
contacts as well as more individual 
attention in classwork. This limit- 
ing factor influenced enrolments 
and hastened tardy applicants. 

A list of most logical prospects 
was made up by each Armstrong 
branch manager and these were 
written a letter on the subject. 
Enclosed was a copy of the pre- 
liminary folder and a return post- 
card asking for the complete 
booklet and an application blank. 
To this effort was added that of 
the salesmen in each branch office, 
and the campaign began. 

The first class, scheduled for 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Income Tax Facts 
for Advertisers — 


Form 1040A, for net incomes not more 
than $5,000, has a wide circulation, a 
copy of it reaching the majority of the 
humes in Massachusetts. 


Form 1040, for incomes in excess of 
$5000, has a much more restricted cir- 
culation — just 30,711 for the State of 
Massachusetts, by the latest United 
States statement. 


The circulation of the Boston Evening 
Transcript is 34,282 net daily. With- 
out stressing the point, the inference for 
adverusers Is Clear. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 


~ 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicage 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


PRINTERS’ INK 


HEN over a million 

people pay more for 
the SUNDAY HERALD 
€& EXAMINER than they 
would have to pay for an- 
other Sunday newspaper, 
no one can doubt the sin- 
cerity of their attachment. 


The million and more 
people who buy it pay 
over $5,000,000 every 
year for the HERALD & 
EXAMINER because they 
like it as a newspaper. 
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“Over a Million” 
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Chicago Herald a 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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i and Examiner 
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—_— Preferred 


They like it for Brisbane, 
Hinman, Forbesand other 
brilliant writers. They 
like it for its educational 
and entertaining features. 
They like it for its clean 
and wholesome news col- 
umns.... And they like 
it for its abundance of store 
news. 


THAT kind of a news- 
paper sells merchandise. 


VW WO YW 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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MILWAUKEE —First City in Diversity of Industry 





Results? Read This! 


The Cellucotton Products Co., of 
Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacturers of 
“Kotex” and one of the largest users 
of Rotogravure advertisingona nation- 
wide scale, say in a recent letter:— 
“Our advertising in The Sunday Mil- 
waukee Journal Roto-Section has 
pulled second or third best of all the 
Rotogravure newspapers on our list. 
The cost per inquiry is considerably 
below the average of either Black and 
White or Rotogravure.” 


As many of the other newspapers used 
greatly exceed The Sunday Milwau- 
kee Journal in circulation, it is obvious 
that the Milwaukee, Wisconsin market 
and The Journal offer you one of the 
best opportunities in the United States 
for a substantial increase in business 
at low cost. Why not write at once for 
a survey of your sales possibilities? 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


—— 





WISCONSIN—First State In Value of Dairy Products 





———— 
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the week of December 10, aroused 

a great deal of curiosity, for this 
nt an innovation in the floor 
coverings trade. Many return 
cards were received and each 
prospect was followed up without 
delay. Where no response was 
forthcoming, the booklet was sent 
with a second letter, and dates of 
later classes were mentioned. 
Without much pressure, the De- 
cember class was made up, enrol- 
ment blanks properly entered, and 
preparations completed for mak- 
ing the investment of these mer- 
chants worth while. 


PROMINENT CONCERNS IN INTRO- 
DUCTORY CLASS 


At the introductory class, eight 
concerns of prominence were rep- 
resented, from as far west as St. 
Paul and as far east as Brockton, 
Mass., with Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Baltimore and New Haven in 
between. Every man_ arrived 
either Sunday night or early Mon- 
day morning, on time and eager 
for his work. 

After a brief description of the 
week’s program, each man was 
furnished with a_ schedule of 
classes for the week, a notebook 
and pencil, and the first entire 
day was spent in a carefully con- 
ducted, thorough inspection of the 
plant, from raw material receipts 
to finished product shipments. 
The second day was devoted to a 
study of pattern selection and de- 
sign, physical tests, inspection 
policies, defects, adjustment of 
complaints, and all that has a 
bearing on making a _ uniformly 
good product and keeping cus- 
tomers satisfied. Wednesday, the 
third day, was set aside for the 
discussion of various methods of 
installing linoleum, involving a 
study of materials needed and 
how to use them. Several hours 
of this day were spent in a prac- 
tical demonstration of laying 
linoleum, and everyone was af- 
forded an opportunity to have his 
questions answered, not alone in 
words, but in observation of an 
expert layer at work. 

Thursday included a digest of 
retail advertising, its functions, 
classes in newspaper layout and 
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copy, a study of linoleum depart- 
ments, window display and store 
display, using working models, 
photographs and actual materials 
for discussion and practice. This 
was followed by an elementary 
class in color harmony and finally 
a demonstration with models to 
show the artistic and decorative 
effects made possible by the use 
of carefully selected and prop- 
erly laid linoleum floors, under 
the direction of the company’s in- 
terior decorator. 

On Friday, classes dealt with 
contract work, the development of 
linoleum business outside the 
store through intensive, intelligent 
solicitation, and the operation of 
a linoleum department from the 
standpoint of handling materials, 
printed forms, and other “tricks 
of the trade.” The afternoon was 
taken up with visits to local in- 
stallations of all types, showing 
the broad market for linoleum 
and the advertising value of an 
attractive, well laid floor. 


DISCUSSION INVITED 


Saturday was turned over to a 
general question box and discus- 
sion which brought out a wealth 
of facts which were not covered 
before, and cleared up any points 
which had not been thoroughly 


understood. No lectures were 
held, but this session became the 
most intimate one of the week. 
All through the classes, it was 
made clear that no attempt was 
being made to show the men 
“how to run their business.” The 
information was given in the form 
of suggested possibilities for busi- 
ness improvement, based upon the 
successful experience of other 
stores where the various selling 
methods had been profitably em- 
ployed. 

During the week, at least two 
company executives dined at the 
Manor each evening with the men, 
and luncheon each day was served 
in the company cafeteria. Various 
forms of impromptu entertain- 
ment were indulged in at evening, 
and a bowling party was given 
for the men on Friday night. At 
the close of the Saturday session, 
each man was presented with a 
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bound copy of the series of talks 
on “Constructive Linoleum Sales- 
manship,” published in the inter- 
ests of better retailing. 

That this plan of “helping the 
merchant to help himself” is 
something that is needed and 
eagerly sought by the trade is 
being proved by the growing in- 
terest in this course all over the 
country. The idea is new and has 
not been thoroughly broadcast be- 
cause of limited facilities for in- 
tensive study, but even now 
merchants in Texas and on the 
Pacific Coast are interested, in 
spite of their long distance from 
the factory. As long as the in- 
terest is sustained, classes will be 
continued, and although only a 
few groups are “graduated” each 
year, this means just that many 
more salesmen, buyers or depart- 
ment managers who have the 
knowledge of their merchandise 
and the courage of their convic- 
tions. 


C. D. Chapman with 


Powers & Stone 

Charles D. Chapman, Second, has 
joined the New York sales staff of 
Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative. He was formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, New 
York. More recently he has been vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
the Equinox Products Company and 
the Equinox Mountain Spring, Inc., 
New York. 


Robert Williams Joins 
Apco Company 


Robert Williams has been appointed 
sales manager of the Apco Manufactur- 
ing Company, Providence, manufacturer 
of the Apco shock absorber and other 
automotive equipment. He was _ sales 
manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber & 
Supply Company, Cleveland, O., for a 
period of six years. 


Has Bruin Paint Products 


Account 
Baer Brothers, New York, manufac- 
turers of Bruin paint products, have 
placed their advertising account with 
the advertising agency of Jules P. 
Storm & Sons, Inc., also of New York. 
Newspaper advertising is being used. 


National Advertisers to Meet 


at Cleveland 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its semi-annual meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, on May 
26, 27 and 28 


INK 


Standard Oil to Distribute 
Ethylized Gas 


General Motors Research (Cor. 
poration, Dayton, O., has developed a 
new ‘“‘anti-knock’”? mixture known as 
ethyl which the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, acting as distributor 
in the Eastern part of the United States 
will offer at filling stations to motorists 
in connection with the sale of gasoline, 
By arrangement with the latter, other 
petroleum marketing companies will 
carry the ethyl fluid which is added in 
a certain proportion to the gasoline at 
the option of the purchaser. 

Ethylized gas is now being marketed 
in several Middle-Western cities and 
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The 


sells for three cents per gallon above 
current gasoline prices. 


Barcalo Company Appoints 
Walz-Weinstock 


Manufacturing Com. 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., has placed its 
advertising account with Walz-Wein- 
stock, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. A national campaign in newspapers 
and periodicals on Barcalo beds, springs 
and mattresses, baby cribs and bassinets 
is being considered. Present plans also 
call for the use of automobile publica 
tions to promote the sale of Barcalo 
wrenches and pliers. 


The _ Barcalo 


Steel Products Accounts with 
Tiffany-Bayless 

The Bostwick Steel Lath Company, 
Niles, O., manufacturer of Truss-Loop 
metal lath, and The E. F. Hauserman 
Company, Cleveland, O., manufacturer 
of Unitbilt steel partitions, have placed 
their advertising accounts with The 
Tiffany-Bayless Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. 


E. F. Clymer Joins 
Moore & Schley 


Ernest F. Clymer, formerly with 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York, has 
been appointed manager of the de 
partment of new business and _ public 
relations of Moore & Schley, bankers 
and brokers, also of New York. Mr. 
Clymer was at one time advertising 
director of McClure’s Magazine. 


Minneapolis Agency Changes 
Name 

Allen E. Woodall has sold his in 
terest in the Woodall & Amesbury A¢- 
vertising Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The business will be conducted under 
the name of the Amesbury Advertising 
Agency by William liam H. Amesbury. 


Odol Accent for 


George Batten 
The Odol Chemical Corporation, New 
fork, distributor of Odol, a_ liquid 
dentifrice, has appointed George Bat 
ten Company, New York, as its advet- 
tising counsel. F 
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Legitimacy of Hir- 
ing Competitor’s Sales- 
men Questioned 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion now has before it a prob- 
lem involving the extent to which 
a concern may legitimately go in 
annexing to its sales force persons 
who were formerly employed by 
a competing company with the 
effect of securing to itself trade 
that had been enjoyed by the com- 
petitor through such sales agents. 

The respondents who are charged 
with using such practices are John 
Blocki & Son, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
A. T. Renck and Ada A. Renck, 
trading as A. & A. Renck, of De- 
troit, Mich.; B. F. Coleman and 
Maude W. Humphrey, trading as 
Coleman & Humphrey, of Seattle, 
Wash.; and the following indi- 
viduals: Opal Eckhoff, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Martha Abel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Bess Freeman, Port- 
land, Ore.; Mary Elizabeth Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. and Tress 
Welch, Chicago, III. 

The Blocki company, the com- 
plaint recites, is a manufacturer 
of perfumes and other toilet ar- 
ticles, and sells at wholesale to 
the other respondents named in 
the complaint, who in turn sell to 
consumers and to house-to-house 
canvassers, who thereafter resell 
direct to the public. 

The respondent manufacturer, 
the complaint states, secured the 
services of a Maybelle Van Ars- 
dale, who had formerly been em- 
ployed by the Franco-American 
Hygienic Company, for the pur- 
pose of securing State and local 
distributors. The employee so 
obtained from the competing com- 
pany, the complaint continues, 
thereupon secured substantially 90 
per cent of the total number of 
distributors formerly employed by 
the Franco-American Hygienic 
Company, and with the conni- 
vance and consent of respondent 
manufacturer, passed off and sold 
to the public respondent’s prod- 
ucts as those of the competitor 
company. Turther allegations are 
that respondent’s agents made 
many false and misleading and 
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unfair statements regarding the 
Franco-American company and its 
products, particularly that the re- 
spondent manufacturer was man- 
ufacturing and offering through 
them the original Franco-Ameri- 
can Hygienic products. 

The respondents are also charged 
in the citation with co-operatively 
maintaining specified uniform re- 
sale prices at which their products 
shall be resold. 


Better Addressing of 
Third-Class Mail Urged 


Postmaster Morgan, of the New York 
Post Office, has issued a bulletin calling 
attention to the fact that most persons 
employed to address advertising matter 
are paid at the rate of so much per 
thousand pieces addressed, and_conse- 
quently write as briefly as possible. As 
a result, he said, they do not spell out 
given names or use a middle initial, 
and frequently neglect to write the 
street and number of the addressee. 

Third-class mail is not entitled to 
directory service. In order to be de- 
livered it should bear the full name and 
address. If the sender’s name and ad- 
dress and the statement “Return Post- 
age Guaranteed” are placed on the en- 
velopes of advertising matter, those 
which are undelivered will be returned. 
If this is done the sender will be en- 
abled to correct his mailing list, thus 
avoiding the expense of continued mail- 
ings of matter which does not reach 
the addressees. 


Toronto Advertising Club 
Formed 


The reorganization of the Toronto 
Advertising Club, which was referred to 
in Printers’ Inx recently, was com- 
pleted at a meeting at ‘the Toronto 
Board of Trade, with which body the 
club has been affiliated as an advertis- 
ing section. The officers elected were 
as follows: Presidert, J. J. Gibbons: 
vice-president, Clifford Elvins, and 
secretary-treasurer, T. J. Tobin. 


United States Tobacco Com- 
pany Has Prosperous Year 


The United States Tobacco Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Copenhagen 
Snuff and Dill’s Best Smoking Tobacco, 
reported net earnings of $2,112,580 for 
1923, after all charges, including pro- 
vision for advertising, as compared with 
$2,013,115 in 1922 and $1,873,231 in 1921, 


Experimenter Appointment 


E. W. Oldham has been made sales 
promotion manager of the Experimenter 
Publishing Company, Ine., New York. 
He was formerly treasurer of Goldman, 
Carrigan & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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When Shall Agencies 
Bill Clients? 


Tue Lee E,. Donnetrey Co. 
ADVERTISING 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 9, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please inform us if you have 
ever published in your weekly or month- 
ly issues, any information or articles 
— to methods and dates of billing 

racticed by advertising agencies? 

hat we are particularly interested 
in is the manner of cumulating the in- 
voices of the various tradesmen, which 
are necessary to the completion of the 
mechanical work on most all types of 
advertising. 

Would you also please remark regard- 
ing the general practice as to dates of 
billing space? 

A difference of opinion 
dates of billing of such cumulated 
charges has arisen between us and a 
client. We are therefore, turning to 
you asking if you will not please give 
us the benefit of your large experience 
on this premises. 

Tue Lee E. Donnettey Co. 


1924. 


regarding 


ECAUSE an advertising agency 
holds itself responsible to 
publishers for the payment of bills 
incurred by the insertion of its cli- 
ents’ advertising and must itself 
meet these bills when due and take 
advantage of all cash discounts, it 
should therefore make a practice 
of billing its clients promptly. 
There are no standard rules reg- 
ulating this matter of billing. 
Each agency handles the subject 
in its own way. There are, how- 
ever, one or two common-sense 
principles generally followed. In 
billing for publication space the 
usual procedure is to bill the client 
so that the due date of the agent’s 
bill will fall on or before the due 
date of the publisher’s bill to the 


agent. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. The agent has a right to 
expect, and in most cases must 


have, his client’s check in his own 
bank in. time to meet his obliga- 
tions to the publisher. Some 
agencies bill their clients on the 
day they are billed by the pub- 


lisher, while others bill their 
clients a few days before. ; 
The present tendency among 


publishers is to arrange due dates 
so that they will fall on certain 
definite days, such as the 5th, 10th, 
15th, 20th, 25th and 30th of the 
month. However, billing in this 


manner is not yet standard among 
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publishers generally, and advertis- 
ing agents continually receive 
space bills due on any and every 
day. In order to avoid bothering 
clients with such daily _ billing 
many agents average bills between 
certain dates and render their own 
bills to clients so that the due 
dates will fall on specified days 
such as outlined above. 

In regard to billing before 
checking the appearance of adver- 
tising: As a rule most advertise- 
ments can be checked before bills 
become due, but occasionally due 
dates arrive before checking can 
be done. Some publishers make a 
practice of billing before the ap- 
pearance of copy and sometimes, 
in the case of Eastern agencies 
using Pacific Coast papers or 
Pacific Coast agencies using East- 
ern publications, due dates arrive 
before the papers themselves and 
the checking must be done after 
the bills are paid. In all such 
cases it is customary for agents to 
bill their clients promptly and ad- 
just any errors or omissions later. 

In regard to the accumulation 
of invoices of craftsmen for ser- 
vices or production material: In 
the billing of such items great care 
should be exercised, for it may 
easily become a source of friction 
between agent and client. Mis- 
understandings may readily arise 
if billing is not carefully handled 
or too long delayed because of the 
great variety of items involved, 


such as artwork, halftones, elec- 
tros, type composition, _ silver- 
prints, etc. It is customary with 


most agencies to accumulate such 
production bills until a job is fin- 
ished and then render their own 
bill for the entire amount for each 
job.—[FEd. Printers’ INK 


Hardwood Flooring Account 


for Brotherton 

Finish Hardwood Flooring. 
Ltd., Weston, Ont., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Brotherton 
Company of Canada, Ltd., advertising 
agency, Toronto. 


With “Family Herald & Star 

Harry Trout, formerly engaged in ad 
vertising work with various Winnipeg 
publications, has joined the Toronto 
sales staff of the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star, Montreal. 


Satin 
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How Many Corsets Do You Sell in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia is America’s third largest market, to be 
exact, there are over five hundred thousand families in 
Philadelphia, Camden and suburbs. 


It has been some time since there has been any definite 
corset advertising campaign launched to educate the 
women and girls of this market as to the qualities of any 
particular corset. 


In Philadelphia most women and girls are regular 
readers of The Bulletin, and most of the women’s wear 
shops are regular advertisers in this newspaper. 


Anything that women wear or use can be profitably 


advertised in The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


| 


I Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 


The Bullet 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923— 
copies 

505,035 oi. 

The circulation of The Philadelphia 

Bulletin is larger than that of any other 

daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 










NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Cc. L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
Building Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 
(46th & Park Ave.) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 


28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 





(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Putting two 
Saturdaysinthe 
baker’s week 


Sun-Maid Raisins set out to put a 
second Saturday—a second big sales 
day—in the baker’s week. ‘They 
selected Wednesday and advertising 
put the idea across. 


Naturally the success of the whole plan 
hinged as much on getting the enthu- 
siastic support of the baker as on the 
willingness of the buyer. 


The New York Evening Journal helped 
get both: through the selling power 
and responsiveness of the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America — and 
through the cooperation of the coun- 
try’s best Merchandising Service De- 
partment. 

The way it was done partly explains 
why the Evening Journal stands pre- 
eminently first in food advertising 
among New York papers. 


Sun-Maid Raisins a 
J.Wealter Thompson Account 
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New York OFFICE, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


NEW YORK EVE 


America’s Greatest 
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York Evening Journal, 
#2 Columbus Circle, 
New York, uy. Y, 
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Here Is The Detroit 
Market that Interests 
theNational Advertiser 
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And The Detroit News is Its 


One Big Newspaper 


It is here that The Detroit News is bought by 
practically every family, for the circulation of The 
News in this area is equivalent to more than 94% 
of the total number of families. 


This rich, compact Detroit market is therefore 
now regarded as a great merchandising laboratory 
—where one newspaper does the work that requires 
two or more newspapers in many other large cities. 


That is why so many manufacturers test the 
worth of their products and sales policies in the 
Detroit market. They obtain thoroughness and 
economy in one—and that is why more than 250 
advertisers used The News exclusively in 1923, and 
why The News published 29,067,710 lines of ad- 
vertising, being only slightly exceeded by one other 
paper in America. 


The Detroit News | 


More Than 275,000 Circulation Every Day—Every Sunday 
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An Unfavorable Market Improved 
by Advertising 


Price of Hogs Low, Says Enterprise Manufacturing Company to Farmers 
—Therefore Buy a Meat Chopper and Make Higher-Priced Sausage 


By George H. Hudson 


Heo“ advertising may be used 
to locate and enlarge a mar- 
ket in a period of price depres- 
sion caused by extensive over- 
production has been demonstrated 
by the Enterprise Mfg. Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

A campaign was launched in 
the fall by this company in five 
national and numerous State farm 
journals to advertise two of its 
specialties—a meat and _ food 
chopper and a combination lard 
press and sausage stuffer. At 
this writing requests have been 
obtained from retailers under 
which more’ than 1,000,000 
folders have been sent out and 
distributed through the dealers to 
farmers. In addition, more than 
500 electros for newspaper ad- 
vertisements have been requested 
by the dealers. 

Both specialties have been on 
the market for many years and 
have enjoyed a wide sale to 
farmers. The sausage stuffer 
lard press combination is used 
also as a fruit press, while the 
meat and food chopper has many 
obvious uses. In the. past, the 
advertising and merchandising 
efforts have been based more’ on 
this general utility than on spe- 
cific uses, advertising of which 
has been more or less incidental 
and, when specialized, confined to 
short seasonal campaigns. The 
machines had been so advertised 
for use at hog-killing time in the 
manufacture of pork products on 
the farm, but never to the extent 
now adopted. 

Distribution had been extended 
into every State in the Union. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that the 
increase of sales was not so large 
as it should have been under 
the circumstances. Officials of the 
company were familiar with the 
changing conditions of farm life, 
and knew generally that with the 








development of cheap transporta- 
tion the traditional self-sufficiency 
of the farmer was becoming a 
thing of the past. A more de- 
tailed study of this drift con- 
vinced them that it could be 
checked only by special effort, 
and that if it continued unchecked 
the saturation point for such spe- 
cialties would soon be visible. 

From past experience of regu- 
lar users of space in farm papers, 
officials of the company knew 
that it was necessary to be specific 
with the farmer. The effort to 
bring about a return to the days 
when the farmer was indepen- 
dent because he produced and 
manufactured virtually every- 
thing he used had been going on 
for many years, but so long as it 
was confined to generalizations it 
met with little response. 

A survey of the hog market 
was accordingly launched early 
last year, following the appear- 
ance of Federal statistics show- 
ing a tremendous over-production, 
with consequent deflation of 
prices for live hogs. It was 
shown that the farmer selling his 
hogs on the hoof got about eight 
cents a pound for them, whereas 
the consumer pays from seven- 
teen cents for lard, the cheapest 
pork product, to more than forty- 
five cents for ham. Statistics also 
were obtained from authoritative 
sources showing exactly how 
much lard, sausage, ham and 
bacon might be obtained from a 
hog of given weight. An im- 
mense amount of Government 
literature was available showing 
profits to be made out of farm- 

made products, to all of which the 
company added by its own inves- 
tigation. 

A program of advertising 
backed by trade-paper and direct- 
mail approaches to the dealers 
was then outlined. Early in the 
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fall two-third page space was 
used, and later full-page adver- 
tisements appeared in the list of 
farm journals selected to reach 
the entire market. The following, 
appearing under the caption: 
“Why hogs are cheap—and how 


How to make big profits 


on the hogs that you raised this year 
aa 


HERE are too many hogs, crop experts 
say, but there’s never too much country 
sausage and pure farm lard! 

While hogs are low and may go lower, 
people all around you are paying fancy prices 
for sausage not as good as you can make and 
lard not like farm-rendered lard. 

Get real money for your hogs. You don’t 
have to sell them at present cheap prices 
(average farm price, last three years, less than 
Scents). Tum them into profitable pork prod: 
ucts—delicious sausage, pure lard, etc. Make 
$10 to $15 extra from every hog. 


“Enterprise” will help you 
to make money from hogs 
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page space was taken, a farm 
scene was shown, with fat hogs 
in the foreground. Each page 
contained descriptions of mechan- 
ical details and patented features 
of both machines, showing ease 
of operation and handling. The 
company also printed 
its own and Federal 
recipes for making 
sausage, lard and 
bacon on the farm 
and for the prepar- 
tion of other pork 
products for sale. 
After the campaign 
had been under way 
for some time, it be- 
came possible to print 
even more definite 










Sousage always sells for 10 to 15 cents 
@ pound m nm hogs. You can 
turn pork usage meat with 

interprise” Meat -and -Food 


an “Ei 
opper 











Get the genuine 
“Enterprise” 





appeals such as the 
following which ap- 
peared under the cap 
tion “So Sam Woke 
Up! Now he makes 
$16 extra from every 
hog he sells.” 


“T woke up,” said Sam 
Saxton, “when some 
friends from town told 
me what they were pay: 
ing for pork products. 
Sausage, 25 to 30 cents; 
lard, 16 cents; ham, 45 
cents; bacon, 40 cents. 
And I was selling hogs 
at less than a third the 
price of sausage! 

“T quit letting others 
get the profits from my 











PROFIT-TALKING COPY THAT SOLD GOODS DURING $16 a 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


you can get high prices for yours,” 
is typical: 


The hog crop is the largest in years 
—too large by 7,000,000 hogs, the Gov- 
ernment says. hat is keeping prices 
down. But that need not worry you. 
Just turn your hogs into sausage, lard 
and other pork products, and you will 
make real money. 

‘(Demand for farm products is greater 
than the supply, with prices five to ten 
cents a pound higher than packers’ 
prices,” says the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Use “Enterprise.” Make $10 to $15 
extra on every hog. 


Illustrations of the food chop- 
per and press were used in all 
the advertisements. When full- 


$300 Look for this name— 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia $176 extra 


hogs. I bought and used 

9 “Enterprise” machines. 

E From eleven hogs I made 

money—an 

average extra profit of 

hog—by selling 

sausage, lard, hams, etc. 

instead of whole __ hogs. 

Everybody is __ kicking 

about hog prices, but I have no kick 
coming.” 


A broadside was sent to dealers 
containing reproductions of the 
advertisements, the reverse serv- 
ing as a window display. Re 
sponse from the dealers was 
considerably in excess of the 
company’s expectations. 

The company has kept a close 
watch on the extent to which the 
advertising has developed the 
revival of farm manufactured 
pork products. The statistics m- 


dicate that what was launched as 
a more or less limited campaign 
to meet a definite price situation 
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has opened the way to permanent 
new market possibilities, since by 
far the great majority of farmers 
are still selling hogs on the hoof. 

Prices of the machines ordi- 
narily used by the farmer are low 
enough to enable him to buy both 
out of the extra profits obtain- 
able from a single hog, and this 
fact. has been emphasized in the 
advertising. 

At the outset of the year cer- 
tain manufacturers of farm 
equipment were wondering where 
the farmer was going to get the 
money to buy their products. 
That problem solves itself in the 
Enterprise campaign. 


Plan to Advertise Penn-Alto 


Candies 


The Cassidy Candy Company, AI- 
toona, Pa., has made application for 
registration of its trade-mark ‘‘Penn- 
Alto” for use on candies. ‘‘When this 
trade-mark is finally passed by the 
United States Patent Office we are con- 
templating a limited advertising cam- 
paign. This will be started locally and 
broadened out as conditions warrant,” 
Printers’ InK is informed by J. Clyde 
Cassidy. 


New Accounts for 


Gardiner & Wells 


The Knickerbocker Chocolate Com- 
any, New York manufacturer of the 
portsman’s Chocolate-Bracer, has placed 
its advertising account with the Gar- 
diner & Wells Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 

The Vincent Astor Estates and the 
Knickerbocker 42nd Street Company 
have also placed their accounts with 
this agency. 


Rose Growers Advertise to 


Doctors 

James W. Vestal & Son, Little Rock, 
Ark., are using publications reaching 
the medical profession to advertise 
their roses. The copy points out how 
roses add much to the elegance and 
happiness of a home. A request also 
is made that readers write for a copy 
of the Vestal rose catalogue. 


“Wholesale Grocery 


Merchant” Starts in March 

The Wholesale Grocery Merchant, 
Chicago, will commence publication as a 
trade paper with the March issue. Mur- 
ray E. Crain will be publisher. 


Leaves A. Shilling & Company 
Milton E. Wise has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of A. Shilling & 


‘ 


Company, San Francisco, Shilling tea, 
coffee and other products. 
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Some Thoughts on Sales 
Manuals 


WEsTERN CartTRIDGE ComMPaNy 

East Atton, I1z., Feb. 19, 1924, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

Your courtesy in calling our atten. 
tion to the second article in your series 
on sales manuals, entitled: “A Com. 
posite Picture of Fifteen Salesmen’s 
Manuals,” which appeared in “PRINTERS 
Inx of February 14, is very much 
appreciated. 

Since a sales manual expresses in 
a way the personality of a_ business, 
each one must be worked out upon 
somewhat different lines. However, 
that does not prevent us from learn 
ing a great deal from other success 
ful manuals now in use. 

We have found both of your articles 
very useful, especially the second one 
with its simple, unadorned picture ot 
what others are doing. More informa- 
tion along the same line will be very 
welcome, particularly if it deals with 
the manner in which the sales argu- 
ments are presented as well as with the 
arguments themselves. 

This bit of research is typical of the 
practical assistance which PrinTERs’ 
INK gives to the advertising and sales 
professions and we feel that you are 
to be congratulated upon it. 

WEsTERN CartTrIpGE CoMPANyY. 


C. K. Woodbridge Heads 
Dartmouth Alumni Association 


At the annual dinner of the Alumni 
Association of Dartmouth College, re- 
cently held at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York. C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Dictaphone Corporation of that city, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
vear. Mr. Woodbridge was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1904. 


Prest-Air Corporation Appoints 


Lesan Agency 

The Prest-Air ‘Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of automobile jacks and 
accessories, has appointed the H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising. It is 
planned to start a general magazine 
and business-paper campaign early in 
April. 


Dairymen’s League Advances 


William G. Shanks 


William G. Shanks, formerly export 
manager of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. Inc., at New 
York, has been appointed assistant to 
the director of sales and advertising 
of that organization. 


Humpty-Dumpty Trade-Mark 
for Eggs 


A Lawrence Toombs & Sons, Hous- 
ton, Tex., comrnission merchants, have 
recently registered the trade-mark 
“Humpty-Dumpty” for eggs. These 
trade-marked eggs will be advertised in 
a local campaign. 
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(, ansider the 


apholesaler 


cAn Indianapolis advertising agency recently asked each 
Indianapolis wholesaler in 12 different lines what, adver- 
tising media he prefers the manufacturer to use for the 


products he sells. 


80% selected newspapers, 30% exclusively 
40% selected magazines, 5% exclusively 
35% selected outdoor, none exclusively 
15% selected direct-mail, 5% exclusively 


15% selected car cards, none exclusively 


* These total more than 100% because some wholesalers selected 
more than one medium. 


No matter what avalanche of consumer demand you 
may create, you must place your goods with the 
retailer, through the wholesaler, if you are the average 
manufacturer, before the consumer demand may be 
turned into sales and profits. You must sell the 
wholesaler first. You can do it by advertising in the 
medium he knows is best, not by the one he knows 
you have selected because you think it is best for 


selling him. 


The wholesaler knows his trade and his territory. 
Consider his choice of the most effective advertising 
medium if you would sell him. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


Another chapter next week 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 
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‘Hands or 


O business will turn 
down the single 
order. But it likes to 
think in terms of cus- 
tomers instead of single 
sales. 


There are newsboys sell- 
ing the The Sunpapers 
on the street, of course. 
But the backbone of Sun 
circulation 1s Home 
Delivered, served regu- 
larly, rain or shine, by 
exclusive Sun Carriers. 


A Sun Carrier is a busi- 
ness man. He devotes 
his whole time to the 
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Homes? > 


supervision of his route 
and the service of his 
Sun subscribers--and he 
holds his customers. 


It is this fixed, definite 
home quality of Sun cir- 
culation that accounts 
for the advertising 


responsiveness of The 


Sunpapers. 
February Average Net Paid Circulation 
Daily (M & E) 246,627 
Sunday - - - 178,287 


A Gain of, 12,454 Daily and 13,258 
Sunday over February, 1923 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Preferred in 
Indiana 


for 


financial 


advertising 


Ghedhalfer Group 


~ Citcaso Bvewnie Post “The influence of THE 
MMOMRAPOUS STAR | Snes of the eee 
Rocky Mountan News 


ing public has been of 


DENVER TIMES a ecu ee 
_ MUNCIE Stan _ 
(TERRE HAUTE STAR, 4 Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


b, QUatiry’ PUBLICATIONS}! | GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. [ 
25 West 43d St., New York | 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
Times Bidg., Los Angeles 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


“Always First, Always Fair, Always Complete”’ 




















The Government Stops to Hear a 
Classic on Success 


House of Representatives Told That Entire Chewing Gum Industry 
Should Be Taxed Because Wrigley “Has Made 
Enough to Satisfy Anyone” 


V RIGLEY’S chewing gum 

and the Coca-Cola Company 
attracted the attention of the 
House of Representatives last 
week as tax targets. Most of this 
attention was given to Wrigley’s 
chewing gum. 

These two businesses, which 
have grown from small _ begin- 
nings by patient work and much 
advertising and which are star 
examples of the value of quick 
turnover, worry at least one mem- 
ber of the House of Representa- 
tives because they have “made 
enough to satisfy anyone.” The 
argument seems to be that the 
more a business prospers the more 
oppressive the tax should be. 

The oratorical fireworks started 
after an amendment that provided 
for a 3 per cent taxation on 
chewing gum was offered to the 
Mellon Bill. Part of what the 
House of Representatives heard is 
here repeated from the Congres- 
sional Record for two reasons: 
first as an example of the under- 
standing that some members of 
Congress have of business, and 
second as an excellent piece of 
light reading. 

4 4 

Mr. Rainey. Chewing gum 
a revenue proposition, one of the 
best we have. It is as important 
perhaps as cigarettes and is a tax 
that ought to be restored. I want 
to explain to the committee what 
it accomplished while it was in 
effect. 

In 1920 under this 3 per cent 
chewing gum tax we collected 
$1,124,943.74. In 1921 under this 
tax we collected $1,332,267.44. Of 
course, we collected this tax for 
only a part of the year 1922, and 
the collections fell off during that 
year. We may assume that 1921 
was a fair test so far as revenue 
goes for this particular tax. The 
chewing- gum industry in the 
United States is now controlled 


is 
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by two or three different manu- 
facturing companies, but the 
Wrigley Co. manufactures most 
of the chewing gum in the United 
States. Here is what Mr. Wrig- 
ley claims for his two factories. 
He has two factories, one in Chi- 
cago and one in Brooklyn. This 
is the statement he recently issued 
himself. His chewing gum from 
these two factories is distributed 
in the United States through 900,- 
000 retailers, and his plants have 
a daily capacity of 7,000,000 pack- 
ages of gum. In other words, 
these two plants under the control 
of Mr. Wrigley turn out a prod- 
uct which sells to the ultimate 
consumers of the United States 
for $350,000 every day in the year. 
His are not the only facto- 
es. FF 

Mr. Williamson. What would 
be the approximate expense of 
collecting this tax and would it 
be collected by a stamp tax? 

Mr. Rainey. It is not collected 
by a stamp tax; it is a tax that 
collects itself; it is a manufactur- 
er’s tax collected at the source. 
In this statement he issued not 
long ago he stated that over $40,- 
000,000 had been expended by him 
in advertising his gum. He com- 
menced the manufacture of gum 
in 1891. While the tax was in 
force from 1918 to and including 
the few months in 1922 we col- 
lected from the chewing-gum 
tax over $4,000,000. 

Mr. Rankin. I just overheard 
a question on the other side of 
the House as to whether or not 
this was an indirect attempt to 
levy a tax upon campaign contri- 
butions; will the gentleman en- 
lighten us as to that? 

Mr. Rainey. I think this tax 
will still leave Mr. Wrigley with 
enough money to continue his 
campaign contributions if he feels 
like doing it. 


Mr. Sanders of Indiana. If too 
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much is taken, could he not get a 
refund by employing some man 
representing the Treasury Depart- 
ment? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rainey. I am _ presenting 
this as a serious proposition; and 
while I appreciate these pleasan- 
tries, I do not want to be side- 
tracked, because I want to get 
some money out of this chewing- 
gum proposition, for we need 
some more money in this bill. 
Now, during the period of time 
the chewing-gum tax was in ef- 
fect Mr. Wrigley probably paid 
the most of the tax, but during 
that period of time he built the 
Wrigley office building in Chicago 
out of his profits while paying the 
tax, and the Wrigley office build- 
ing, he says, cost $3,900,000. * * * 

Mr. Wrigley then built another 
office building, which is nearly 
completed and which will cost 
$4,500,000. In other words, dur- 
ing the time the tax was in effect 
he has added office buildings 
to his holdings costing over 
$8,000,000. 

WANTS A TAX PLACED ON COCA-COLA 


Mr. Miller of Washington. 
How does the gentleman from 
Illinois regard a tax on Coca- 
Cola? That is about as thrifty 
as chewing gum. 

Mr. Rainey. We will take care 
of Coca-Cola later on. I do not 
want to mix up Coca-Cola with 
chewing gum. I would like to see 
Coca-Cola taxed and have been in 
favor of it. . 

Mr. Lozier. In enumerating 
Mr. Wrigley’s holdings, has the 
gentleman in mind the acquisition 
of the island of Catalina? 

Mr. Rainey. I am coming to 
that. During this time, when he 
built these office buildings costing 
over $8,000,000 he acquired Cata- 
lina Island, off California, and 
the steamboat line which plies be- 
tween the island and the main- 
land. During that period of time 
he has bought two baseball clubs 
on the Pacific coast, and he owns 
a large interest in one of the Chi- 
cago baseball clubs. I am glad 
that Mr. Wrigley is prospering. 
I know him well, and he is a 
delightful person. I am glad that 


he is making money. * * * 
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I am presenting these facts to 
show to the committee that Mr, 
Wrigley can pay this chewing- 
gum tax and then make as much 
money as anybody ought to be 
permitted to make, * * * 

Mr. Rosenbloom. Is the pur- 
pose of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment to tax only Mr. Wrigley’s 
gum? 

Mr. Rainey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rosenbloom.. According to 
the gentleman’s argument, there 
would seem to be no small manu- 
facturers of gum at all. 

Mr. Rainey. Oh, 
some, 

Mr. Rosenbloom. 
lot of them. 

Mr. Rainey. But their produc- 
tion is negligible. We ought not 
to let any of them escape. I have 
a package of Wrigley’s gum here. 
Every package of his chewing 
gum is wrapped in about 13 dif- 
ferent wrappers. Printed on the 
inside of the outside wrappers 
there is a profit-sharing coupon, 
and if you want to find out what 
you win by buying this particular 
package of chewing gum you have 
to write to New York to some 
profit-sharing corporation for a 
catalogue. * * * 

His is a fair example of the 
prosperity that can come to aman 
who engages in this _ business. 
Whether he pays the tax or not, 
he made enough during these 
years to satisfy anyone—as much 
as he ought to make—and we 
ought now to see that he pays the 
tax again. 

Twenty million industrious chew- 
ers of gum have brought to Mr. 
Wrigley his great wealth and his 
enormous income. In return for 
their disinterested and valuable ser- 
vice to him he ought now to be 
given an opportunity to pay some 
taxes. 

Mr. Green of Iowa. * * * As 
far as Mr. Wrigley is concerned, 
if he were the one who would 
have to pay the tax I would not 
worry about it, and I would be 
willing to let it go on, but as the 
gentleman from Illinois  [Mr. 
Rainey] very properly stated, Mr. 
Wrigley does not have to pay this 
tax, and he will not pay it. He 
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We believe in giving credit where credit is 
due, so we are glad to say that during the 
31 years in which we have used Vogue, no 
other magazine has been so useful in carrying 
our message to the purchasers of fine furs. 


(Sd.) A. Jaeckel & Company 








VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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simply passes it on, and it goes 
on to the little fellow who peddles 
on the street and the little store- 
keeper. Mr. Wrigley simply adds 
the amount of the tax. 

Also, there is a mistake when 
one thinks that all these people 
in the chewing-gum business have 
been highly successful. The only 
one that I know of is Mr. Wrigley 
himself. The ———— Company is 
in very serious difficulty, threat- 
ened with bankruptcy and a 
receiver. 

Mr. Chindblom. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have one or two observa- 
tions to make upon this question. 
This bill takes the tax off candy. 
That recommendation was made 
by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It takes the tax off Coca- 
Cola and all manner of soft 
drinks, everything of food or 
drink which the people buy that 
is more or less in the nature of a 
delicacy. Some call it a luxury, 
but it is a luxury in which we all 
indulge. 

Mr. Green of Towa. 
the poor people. 

Mr. Chindblom. It is a luxury 
in which the poor people of large 
cities particularly indulge. It is a 
luxury in which the Members of 
this House indulge in the cloak- 
rooms at times and’ even on the 
floor. 

Mr. Kvale. Purely in the in- 
terest of civilization, would not 
the gentleman suggest putting 
some provision in the bill which 
would limit the use of chewing 
gum to Indians and negroes 

Mr. Chindblom. Certainly not. 
The gentleman is mistaken in 
supposing that gum is an injury 
to civilization. The time is passed 
when gentlemen can make that 
argument to intelligent people, at 
least people as intelligent as the 
Members of this House, many of 
whom use chewing gum. The 
pepsin that is in the chewing gum 
is a very healthful article. 

There is but one more proposi- 
tion I wish to state. If you put 
the tax on, you are not going to 
injure Mr. Wrigley or one or two 
other of the big manufacturers, 
but you will probably put a num- 
ber of small manufacturers out 
of business, and we have some of 
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those. You are going to hit the 
little retailer and the small manu- 
facturer who would not have the 
opportunity or the facility for 
passing on the tax in the first 
place, or of absorbing it in his 
enormous output in the second 
place. This was, when we started, 
a bill to reduce taxes. It is rap- 
idly becoming a bill to increase 
taxes and of course to create situ- 
ations that existed immediately 
after the war and from which we 
have been trying to seek some 
avenue of escape. If there ever 
was a nuisance tax, the tax on 
candy, soft drinks, and chewing 
gum certainly was and is a nui- 
sance tax. 

Mr. Purnell. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the House, this 
chewing-gum discussion suggests 
an inquiry propounded at one of 
the local theatres this week in a 
very serious sentimental ballad 
entitled, “Does spearmint lose its 
flavor on the bedpost overnight?” 


S. McClure Buys 


“McClure’s Magazine” 


S. S. McClure has purchased Me. 
Clure’s Magazine from the McClure 
Publishing Company, New York, which 
was largely owned by F. M. Lupton, 
Inc. Under the ownership of the ‘Lup- 
ton organization, for the last two years, 
Mr. McClure had been editor of the 
magazine. Under the new ownership 
he will continue as editor. It will be 
published by the McClure Press, of 
which Mr. McClure is president. 

The advertising page size of the maga- 
zine will be changed to 5% by 8 inches 
beginning with the May issue. 


Charles Cushing Joins 
Dyer Agency 

Charles L. Cushing has joined the 
copy staff of The George L. Dyer Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
Mr. Cushing was formerly with the 
copy department of Lord & Thomas at 
Chicago and more recently was in 
similar work with Olson & Enzinger, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 


D. S. Root Joins “McCall’s 
Magazine” 


Donald S. Root, formerly advertising 
manager of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association, Inc., has joined 
McCall’s Magazine, New York, as pro 
motion manager. 

Frederic L. Maxim 
Call’s Magazine, as a 
New York advertising 


has joined Mc 
member of its 


staff. 
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In January, The Journal 
led the second Minne- 
apolis paper in grand 
total advertising by 
50,377 lines. This 
Journal lead, propor- 
tionately greater than 
that of the year 1923, re- 
flects the ever-increasing 
preference of advertisers 
for The Minneapolis 
Journal. 


THE 
| MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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in New Orleans last 
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Another Hard-Boiled Industry 


Takes Its Case to the Consumer 


Anthracite Operators Conducting Economy Campaign to Teach 
Consumers to Save Money on Coal Bills 


By Don Gridley 


ONG has the anthracite coal 

situation been one of the 
cherished mainstays of our jour- 
nalistic and Congressional 
viewers-with-alarm. Let Con- 
gressman Jones stay out overlate 
with too convivial comrades and 
he awakens on the morning after 
with a fuzzy feeling and a burn- 
ing desire to smoke out the 
anthracite operators. Let Smith, 
leading editorial writer, have 
grapefruit for breakfast with a 
resulting acidity in the region of 
the midriff, and instead of seeking 
relief in old-fashioned bicarbon- 
ate of soda he finds it in a tren- 


chant editorial on empty coal 
bins and the suffering house- 
holder. 


The result of all this has been 
that the anthracite operators have 
found themselves in an uncom- 
fortable position. 

The old saying about the source 
of smoke being fire is not entirely 
inapplicable in this instance. 
There is little doubt that the an- 
thracite operators have given the 
general public good cause for 
complaint. There is also little 
doubt that the general public, as 
is its wont, has presumed upon a 
just cause and has been too loud 
and a bit unfair in its complaints. 
But the general public was hardly 
to be blamed as it paid its coal- 
bills and looked sadly at the last 
few shovelfuls of coal resting in 
the almost empty bins. A cold 
man on a cold morning is not in 
a position to weigh things wisely. 

The anthracite operators have 
a side to their story. Production 
costs and overhead are higher 
than ever before. The anthracite 
fields are dominated by a strong 
labor union that has been insis- 
tent and successful in its de- 
mands. Transportation rates have 
been -high and the facilities for 
getting coal from the mines to 





the consumer not always the best. 
Yes, the operators have had their 
problems. 

Unwisely some of the oper- 
ator’s have felt that their prob- 
lems were nobody’s business but 
their own. The louder the pro- 
tests from consumers the farther 
have they withdrawn into their 
shells. When a frank, open state- 
ment of facts published widely 
might have done something to 
still the clamor they have reso- 
lutely refused to say anything. 
This has not been the attitude of 
all the operators, but it has been 
common enough among them to 
be accepted by the public as typ- 
ical. Let the operators argue as 
they may, that is how the public 
felt. 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT 


For this reason an advertising 
campaign recently started by the 
General Committee of Anthra- 
cite Operators is of an interest 
far out of proportion to the 
amount of money that is being 
spent. It is significant because it 
shows that another of our more 
hard-boiled industries has found 
itself forced into advertising by 
public opinion. 

he new campaign centres 
around showrooms in the heart 
of the shopping sections of Phila- 
delphia, Washington and New 
York. In these rooms the oper- 
ators have built a model colliery 
so that the consumer may see 
exactly what happens to coal 
after it leaves the mine. Several 
times a day moving pictures are 
shown which tell the story of 
anthracite mining. Pictures and 
posters explaining various items 
of expense in the mining of coal 
are prominently displayed. 
/ considerable amount of 
printed literature is also dis- 
tributed to visitors. Included in 
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this are reprints of authoritative 
articles which have appeared on 
the anthracite situation in vari- 
ous papers and periodicals, an 
extract from the report of the 
United States Coal Commission 
on the retail coal trade, an address 
before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 
by the president 
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dustrial plants and office build- 
ings where automatic stokers are 
in use. 

Of course the small sizes are 
the same coal as the larger sizes. 
“Chips of the Old Block” as the 
advertising says. The only differ- 
ence has been in size. On the 
other hand, the smaller sizes cost 
only about one- 
half as much as 





of one of the 
large operating 
companies and a 
pamphlet on “An- 








the larger. There- 


S fore, if the con- 
ave $s — amis te 


thracite—What it taught to order 
is and how to use \. a oO n the smaller instead 
it and when to — of the larger he 
buy it.” This was N irri fst mar would automati- 
prepared by the ‘ cally bring about 
Anthracite Bu- : by ara as that thing for 
reau of Informa- hr sa doa Se st which he has been 


tion and treats of 
the anthracite de- 
posits, the names 
of the commercial 
sizes and methods 
of using anthra- 
cite economically 
and the advisa- 
bility of buying 
it when mining 
is easy and rail- 
roads are not tied 
up by unfavor- 
able weather. 
There is also a 


Operators 








heating plant—at approximately 50° be 





aper 
sone the public with these 
imies the General Commieeee of Anthraciar 


ing and instructive free exhibit at the 
ANTHRACITE 
ECONOMY SHOW 


1017 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Generar Committee oF ANTHRACITE Operators 


making such vo- 
ciferous demands 
—a reduction in 
the size of his 
coal bill. That is 
one of the things 
the operators 


t present fuel bills, The fine coal 
always plentiful and always 


ators has established a very interest 


Movies of the Mince want to get over. 


The household- 
er can reduce his 
coal bill by ap- 


Doan by dc Gooepemaene proximately 50 


per cent by burn- 
ing No. 1 buck- 
wheat entirely. 
This requires in 








folder entitled 
“How to Cut 
Down the Cost of 
Heating Your 
Home.” is, 
and all of the other literature is 
mailed on request of any person 


- who cannot visit the shows. 


In addition to this, nine manu- 
facturers of heating equipment 
have co-operated with exhibits 


. of their products. The purpose of 


these exhibits is to demonstrate 
true economy of coal consump- 
tion. 

The average home-owner has 
long been used to using large 
sizes of coal. The construction 
of his furnace and his general 
experience have brought _ this 
about. The result has been that 
the demand has been almost 
entirely for the larger sizes of 
coal, while the smaller sizes, such 
as buckwheat, rice and barley, 
have been sold only to large in- 


TYPE OF NEWSPAPER COPY USED 
TO GET ATTENDANCE AT 
DEMONSTRATION 


many cases the 
installation of 
grates with small- 
er openings and 
the supplementing of the natural 
draft by the attachment of a 
blower. However, without mak- 
ing any changes in his equipment, 
the householder can reduce his 
bill approximately 25 per cent by 
the use of buckwheat coal mixed 
in firing with the larger sizes, in 
the proportion of one of buck- 
wheat to three of the larger coal. 
It is pointed out that in Harris- 
burg, Pa., the problem of burning 
the small. cheap sizes is solved in 
more than 1,000 homes through 
the use of an inexpensive blower 
attached to an ordinary heater. 
There is another class of con- 
sumer, however, who can be 
reached easily. This is the man 
who has not yet built his home. 
If this man will benefit by the 
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- FROM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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A Day from the Life of the 
Woman - Who - Reads - Harper’s Bazar 


‘Between EIGHT and NINE 





She wakes, and, while she is waiting for her café au lait 

and dry toast, plans her day’s multitudinous activities. 
| At nine or so, while she is still in negligée, she 
summons her housekeeper to plan the day’s menu and 
other household arrangements. Usually she specifies 
very exactly the menu to be served. 


(To be continued) 


A definite idea of the sort of Woman-Who-Reads-Harper’s Bazar 
is convincing as to the example she sets for other women — 
in motor cars as well as perfumes; in furniture as in fashions. 


Harpers bagar 


2/4 IN LONDON 50¢ 6 fr. IN PARIS 
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educational messages of the oper- 
ators he will install equipment 
that will burn the small sizes of 
coal and from the start will save 
half of his coal bills. 

To tell this story effectively the 
operators are now _ conducting 
“Coal Economy Shows” in Phila- 
delphia, Washington and New 
York. Later they may open such 
exhibits in all the leading anthra- 
cite consuming cities in the coun- 
try. 

In the “Shows” the nine manu- 
facturers who are co-operating 
have on_ exhibition equipment 
which will burn the smaller sizes 
of coal. Among the exhibits are 
machines that automatically put 
coal on a fire, keep it burning and 
remove the ashes; _ self-feeding 
heaters, special grates for burning 
buckwheat, rice and barley and 
other installations that save fuel, 
secure better combustion and re- 
duce waste. Each manufacturer 
maintains several people with his 
exhibit whose job is to explain the 
product and how it will work. In 
addition to these people, the oper- 
ators have installed a force of 
heating engineers who will give 
their expert advice to each con- 
sumer, regardless of whether the 
consumer is the owner of an in- 
dustrial plant, an apartment house 
or a four-room-and-bath cottage 
in the suburbs. 

To get the consumers into these 
“shows” the operators have con- 
ducted an extensive newspaper 
campaign. This campaign is 
purely educational and no attempt 
is made in it to sway public 
opinion one way or the other. 

“Chips of the Old Block” is the 
caption of one advertisement, 
which goes on to explain how 
buckwheat, rice and barley coal 
are the result of necessary break- 
age at the colliery. It points out 
that fully 30 per cent of anthra- 
cite comes in these sizes and that 
if the consumer uses them in his 
furnace he will save approxi- 
mately 50 per cent on his coal 
bills. The consumer is then in- 
vited to attend the Anthracite 
Economy Show. 


“Housewives — An __ Interesting 


Show Planned Purposely for 
You” is the caption of an adver- 
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tisement directed at women. An- 
other advertisement is addressed 
to architects, builders, household- 
ers, apartment house and_ hotel 
owners and managers. “Expert 
Advice on Proper Way to Burn 
Anthracite” is the heading of an- 
other of the informative adver- 
tisements. 

In each advertisement, the story 
of 50 per cent saving is empha- 
sized. It is of interest to note 
that the manufacturers of heaters, 
boilers and heating devices whose 
products are mentioned in the ad- 
vertising do not spend one cent 
toward helping out on the cam- 
paign. The operators are willing 
to shoulder the entire cost in 
order to get the co-operation of 
these manufacturers of heating 
equipment. 


GOOD RESULTS 


It is only natural that the ex- 
hibits in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and New York are attracting 
large crowds. They hit the con- 
sumer right where he lives, and 
the results have been gratifying. 
The heating engineers have beer. 
in continual demand, and_ the 
manufacturers of heating equip- 
ment can trace a great many 
direct results. 

The opening of the show in 
Philadelphia and the advertising 
of the operators stimulated the 
Philadelphia Coal Exchange, com- 
posed of the majority of retail 
coal dealers in the city to adver- 
tise, as reported in PRINTERS’ INK 
of January 3. Through the Phila- 
delphia Coal Exchange the local 
dealer has taken steps to set him- 
self right in the public mind. He 
explains that he buys the coal 
loaded on the cars at the mines, 
that he must pay freight, that he 
must stand the losses due to loss 
in transit, shrinkage in weight, 
evaporation of water and break- 
age. He explains further that he 
must screen the coal and that the 
screenings must be sold as low 
grade coal at a loss of from 
twenty-five to forty cents a ton. 

Several of the retailers have 
run advertisements of their own. 
For instance, the George B. New- 
ton Coal Company, a large dealer 
and a_ consistent advertiser, 
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Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 

Call it “Globee 
Democrat Infiu- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 

The population ex- 
ceeds 4'4 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 

lobe - Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


wt: ouls: 
$5,004 with 
97,0001 000 
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St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F re Richards, 7 York 
Guy S. Osborn, 
J. R. Se 
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A Progressive Small Town in the 49th State 


Elsberry is known throughout Eastern Missouri 
as a town of interesting people. It’s a good town, 
in a good community. People live well there. 

Limestone. grain, live stock and poultry are the 
principal products. Direct rail connections afford 
easy access to St. Louis—only 60 miles away. 

Elsberry has a population of 1,255, and bank 
deposits of $540,000. 

These local business houses, together with St. 
Louis stores, satisfy the buying needs of Elsberry’s 
people. 

7 Grocery Stores 

3 Auto Dealers and Garages 
2 Hardware Stores 2 Building Material Dealers 
2 Jewelers 4 Dry Goods Stores 4 Shoe Stores 


1 Furniture Store 3 Men’s Furnishing Stores 
2 Stationers 2 Confectioneries 


The Globe-Democrat directly influences the 


1 Drug Store 


. buying habits of Elsberry’s representative citizens. 


This is their metropolitan paper. 


Globe-Democrat Circulation in Elsberry: 
Daily—237; Sunday—136 





- + + - San Francisco 
hicago Bones’ Agency. Ltd., - - London 
= Asso. American Newspapers, Londen and Paris 


Geo. Krogne “SS, 
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The $185,000,000 
Catskill water supply 
system of New York 
City now has the 


Longest 
Tunnel 


In the World 


The New Yorker drinks his 
water through the longest 














“straw” in the world. Pure i 
water from mountain streams 

now flows down to his bath- The Shandaken Tunnel cost 
room tap through the new $12,300,000. This large sum 
Shandaken Tunnel. of money, however, is scarcely 


This longest tunnel extends a drop in the bucket compared 
more than 18 miles through with the five billion dollars 
solid rock. It is nearly six that is spent each year in the 
miles longer than the famous __ civilengineering and construc- 
Simplon Tunnel through the 
Alps. 

A half-million pounds of ex- 
plosives went to blast the bore 
of the Shandaken tunnel 
through the base of a moun- 
tain. More than 425,000 bar- 
rels of cement went into its 
concrete lining. Twenty-five 
million kilowatt-hours of 
power were consumed in the 
operation of air compressors, 
drills, hoists, trains, etc. 





















e tunnel is 10 ft. 3 in. wide 
and 11 ft. 6in. high 






tion field. More than half of 
this five billion dollars goes 
for construction materials and 
equipment. 
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‘Two men control the buy- 
ing power of this huge market. 
These two are the engineer 
and the contractor. The 
engineer specifies what shall be 
bought. The contractor does 
the actual purchasing. Both 
of these men use Engineering 
News-Record as a tool in their 
work and as a guide in their 
buying. 

To both of these men, 
Engineering News-Record is 
the authoritative source of 






Aggregate leng oles drilled for 
asti Btals 568 miles 


inform@fon on all develop- 
meg#in the civil engineering 
A construction field. 

Engineering News-Record 
was founded when New York’s 
million-and-a-half population 
drank water from the old 
Croton Aqueduct. That was 
in 1874. Today, when New 
York’s six million drink water 
through the longest tunnel in 
the world, Engineering News- 
Record passes the fiftieth mile- 
stone in its service to the civil 
engineering and construction 
field 

To commemorate its gold- 
en anniversary, the April 17th 
issue of Engineering News- 
Record will carry the interest- 
ing story of a half-century of 
development in civil engineer- 
ing and construction. 
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Sh, en Tunnel intake, 156 
niles from New Yor 


Ngineering News-Record 
s the dominant publication 
in the field it serves. Its ad- 
vertising section is the buy- 
ing-guide of more than 
thirty thousand specifiers and 
buyers of construction materi- 
als and equipment. 


e 


As Engineering News-Record serves the civil 
engineering and construction field, so each 
one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Engineering, 
Industrial and Merchandising Publications is 
the working tool and the buying guide of the 
production man who buysin the field it serves. 

These industrial markets and the papers 
which serve them are— 

Electrical : Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 

chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 

Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineer- 

ing News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press 

Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 
ransportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 

pean Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering. 

Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Engineering 


News-Record 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th St., New York 
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stressed the economy of mixing 
the smaller sizes with the larger 
and backed the argument by illus- 
trations. Two of the largest 
operators, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company 
and the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company are advertising in- 
dependently. Both companies 
stress the economy of burning the 
smaller sizes of anthracite and 
offer the service of the exhibition 
and its experts in explaining how 
this saving can be made. Each 
of the advertisements of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company contains a box in 
which is given the name and ad- 
dress of a large apartment house 
or private dwelling in which 
smaller sizes are being used sat- 
isfactorily. 

Primarily, of course, the cam- 
paign has been conducted to edu- 
cate the consumer in fuel economy. 
The secondary results, however, 
have been no less important. 


A FAIRER. ATTITUDE 


Most of the people who drop in 
to look at the exhibit stay to see 
the movies. In this way they 
learn a great deal more about the 
anthracite industry than they could 
ever have known had they stayed 
away. The result of this has been 
to make the public assume a fairer 
attitude. Another factor that has 
been conducive of fairness has 
been the economy idea. The mere 
fact that the operators have gone 
out of their way to teach users of 
coal how to save money is so un- 
expected and so welcome that it 
has had its effect in bringing 
about a better understanding be- 
tween the operators and_ the 
public. 

The most significant fact, how- 
ever, is that at last the anthracite 
operators have seen the light. 
They have long been known as 
hard-boiled and there is little 
doubt that they deserved the 
name. Unintentionally, to be sure, 
but no less effectively, they have 
given the consumer the impression 
that they were believers in the 
“Public be damned” school of bus- 
iness. This has had a great deal 
to do with the unfavorable atti- 
tude of the public. A campaign 
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such as the ones conducted in 
Philadelphia, Washington and 
New York if extended over the 
country, will goa long way toward 
bringing about a new attitude on 
the part of the public. In the long 
run it won’t do the operators any 
harm, either, to get in closer con- 
tact with consumers. 


Mr. Bauer Indicts Switzerland 
and American Tourists 
H. P. Baver 

February 12, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Darned—I am with you! Your letter 
just made me feel good and made me 
realize that there is only one country 
on the face of this Globe which really 
knows how to do things in this line— 
and that is the good old U. S. A. 

If you had had occasion to taste the 
conservatism over here—this eternal 

“we can’t”—this moaning over bad 
business conditions without doing any- 
thing intelligently to change these con- 
ditions—this envy of the other fellow 
who somehow seems to be able to do 
it—you would also feel as I do. 

I often feel I wish I didn’t have to 
attend to a business, so as to enable me 
to spend my time and money in waking 
up some people—especially those higher 
up who think they are so chuck full 
of wisdom that they do not have to 
bother to think or to listen to people 
who may have different ideas. 

Advertising in the U. S. is an art, 
an education and I admit that I learned 
a lot by it and your magazines are 
alive and they are always young and 
they tackle the problems as they come 
up and they do help the readers in all 
lines of business. 

The people over here still smile about 
the U. S.—and this is partly the fault 
of the U. S. because you over there 
do not bother sufficiently to let the 
people over here know what you are 
doing. As it is now, the only informa- 
tion comes from stories regarding sup- 
posedly “interesting happenings’ and 
from travelers who rile at the Volstead 
act,—but the soul of the country and 
its aspirations and spiritual attainments 
remain a mystery to Europe—un- 
fortunately! 

H. P. Bauer. 


1924, 


An Ice Cream Slogan Wanted 
for National Use 


The National Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers will use space in a lim- 
ited number of national magazines start- 


ing in April for a contest to find a 
suitable slogan for national use in the 
advertising of ice cream. The copy 
which has been prepared by Walz: 
Weinstock, Inc., Buffalo 
agency, will offer a prize of $1,000 for 
the winning slogan. 
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PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 
ARLINGTON STREET amp ST JAMES AVENUE 
BOSTON 


November 6, 1923. 


E. W. Preston, Advertising Director, 
Hereld-Treveler, 
City. 


Dear Mr. Preston: 
Pictures talk faster than type. 


The rich effect and clean cut detail possible in 
Rotogravure printing makes it a most effective med- 
ium for advertising quality merchandise such as 
ours, a fact which is proved by the demand for both 
suites and individual pieces whenever they appear 
in the Rotogravure. 


Perhaps the best evidence of our attitude toward 
Rotogravure space is the fact that we continue to 


use it. 


Yours frul) 


President J 
AMID 


la A 
P " F NITURE COMPANY. 
— 4 
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lished to promote public interest in Rotogravure and the pape 
ai which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark Company} 
Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper fe| 


City Paper City Paper 


Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker Press Minneapolis, Minn. Journal 

Asheville, N.C. Citizen Minneapolis, Minn. Tribune 

Atlanta, Ga. Constitution Nashville. Tenn. Banner 

Atlanta, Ga. Journal New Orleans, La Times-Picayune 

Baltimore. Md. Sun Newark, N. J Call 

Boston, Mass. Herald New York, N. Corriere D’ America 

Boston, Mass. Traveler New York, N. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Standard-Unior New York, N. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Courier New ‘York, N. 

Buffalo, N. Y Express New York, N. 
N 
N 
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Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 

Il Progresso 
Buffalo, N. Y ‘Times New York, N. ‘Times 

Chicago, III. Daily News New York, N. Tribune 
Cincinnati, Ohio Commercial-Tmbune New York, N. World 
Cincinnati, Ohio Enquirer Omaha, Neb. Bee 

Cleveland, Ohio News-Leader Omaha, Neb. News 

Cleveland. Ohio Plain Dealer Peoria, Il. Journal-Transcript 
Denver, Colo. Rocky Mountain News Philadelphia, Pa. Public Ledger 
Des Moines, Iowa Register Providence, R. I. Journal 

Detroit, Mich. Free Press Rochester, N. Y. Democrat-Chronick 
Detroit, Mich News St. Louis, Mo. Globe-Democrat 
Erie, Pa. Dispateh-Herald St. Louis, Mo. Post-Dispatch 
Fort Wayne, Ind. News-Sentinel St. Paul. Minn. Pioneer Press 
Hartford, Conn. Courant St. Paul, Minn. Daily News 
Havana, Cuba Diario de la Marina San Francisco, Calif. Chronicle 
Houston, Texas Chronicle Seattle, Wash. Times 
Indianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis Star South Bend, Ind. News-Times 
Kansas City, Mo. Journal-Post Springfield, Mass. Republican 

Los Angeles. Calif. ‘Times Syracuse, N. Y. Herald 
Louisville, Ky. Courier-Journal Syracuse, N. Y. Post-Standard 
Louisville, Herald Washington, D C. Post 

Memphis, Tenn. Commercial Appeal Washington, D.C. Star 

Mexico City, Mex. Ei Universal Waterbury, Conn. Republican 
Milwaukee, Wis. Journal Wichita, Kan. Eagle 
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Management Warms the Bench 
While Employees Boost Sales 


With Truck Foreman Acting as Chairman of the Board for Two Months, 
Annual Bonus Question Answers Itself without Expense 


to St. Joseph, Mo., 


HE question of how to pay 
salesmen and other employees 
proves irksome to almost every 
manufacturer at one time = or 
another. Solutions which have 


been worked out by individual 
houses bridge a wide span of ef- 
commission 


fort with straight 
arrangement at one end and profit 
sharing in a variety of forms at 
the other. One of the chief execu- 
tives in a national sales organiza- 
tion which has more than 5,000 
men in the field expressed his 
company’s belief recently that 
even generous commission with 
full scope for new responsibilities 
and increasing pay are not enough 
to hold good men. 

The individual must have the 
opportunity to become a_ part 
owner in his company, says this 
sales manager. It is not enough 
to pay him well and give him full 
play for his growing ability. 
You must give him ownership by 
making it possible for him to 
become a substantial stockholder 

Sooner or later the question of 
a bonus throws itself in the path 
of every management which seeks 
to keep its men satisfied. There 
is the bonus during the holiday 
season around which the em 
ployees build rosy hopes. Then 
there is the periodic bonus given 
at intervals throughout the year, 
not only as a reward for past 
performance, but as a_ stimulant 
to future sales effort. 

Last November the Central Oil 
Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., op 
erating bulk and filling stations 
in Missouri and Kansas, put a 
bonus plan into effect which had 
the triple effect of building im 
mediate and future sales, increas- 
ing the compensation of em- 
plovees with almost no expense 
and creating widespread  good- 
will. This plan, because it worked 
out successfully with a small 
organization, is of primary in- 
terest to the concern which dis- 


Oil Company 


tributes over a limited block of 
territory. Yet its principles are 
of significance to the manufac- 
turer who is advertising and dis- 
tributing nationally. Some of 
these can be adapted and altered 
to the particular needs of the 
management that is looking about 
for more equitable methods of 
compensating its men. 


MANAGEMENT MOVES TO THE SIDE- 
LINES 


At a meeting of the company’s 
employees last fall Rupert Cox, 
president, announced that the 
usual Christmas bonus would not 
be given in 1923. It would be 
replaced, he said, by a new kind 
of extra-compensation arrange- 
ment. The management had de- 
cided that on November 1 the 
employees of the company should 
take over the operation of the 
business for two months. For 
the period while it was under 
their control they would receive 
50 per cent of the net profits 
earned. Mr. Cox and J. B. Har- 
rison, vice-president, resolved to 
sit on the side-lines during this 
time. They proposed that their 
employees should actually run the 
business while they remained in- 
active except that they would act 
as advisers. 

In the absence of any prior 
warning the announcement came 
as something of a happy shock 
to the emplovees and the com- 
munity as well. If the employees 
were surprised at the new role 
thrust on them, they adjusted them- 
selves to it quickly and established 
their own executive organization. 
They appointed their committee of 
six: a salesman, a warehouseman, 
a truck driver, a filling station 
employee, one of the office staff 
and a truck foreman, the last as 
chairman of the board. 

Without any lost motion the 
employees set out on a planned 
sales drive which took in each of 











the forty people.on the payroll. 
For example, they concentrated 
on filling station gasoline coupon 
‘ books for the first week in No- 
vember. The second week they 
specialized on lubricating oils, the 
third week on greases and so on 
through the two months. By the 
first of December it was appar- 
ent that the company would show 
its regular monthly net profit 
after giving each employee his 
or her share of the earnings. In 
other words the company was 
selling more petroleum products 
than ever before during its “off” 
season; more than this the em- 
ployees were actually earning 
their bonus by their extra selling 
pressure. During the “two 
months loan of the business to 
its employees” weekly sales meet- 
ings were held to keep the selling 
spirit at white heat. In each case 
the quota set for weekly sales was 
exceeded. 

Summing up the net results of 
the employee management plan is 
not difficult. Each employee re- 
ceived a_ substantial bonus. 
Slightly more than 25 per cent 
of each month’s pay was dis- 
tributed to each individual on the 
payroll. Of equal importance 
from the company point of view 
are the new customers which the 
plan developed, and the practical 
demonstration of the new possi- 
bilities for the sale of petroleum 
products during winter months. 

“We realized that all our em- 
ployees expect or should get a 
Christmas bonus,” said Mr. Cox, 
president of the Central com- 
pany, to Printers’ INK. “We 
realized, too, that there was very 
little appreciation shown in re- 
ceiving the customary check or 
small donation to that end. It 
occurred to me that there should 
be a different method of dis- 
tributing this bonus that would 
not only interest the employees 
but make them show more ap- 
preciation of what they had re- 
ceived. In turning our business 
over to the employees we decided 
to give them two months for the 

reason that the months of No- 
vember and December are doubt- 
ful as to weather conditions. By 
giving them two months we felt 
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that we would be lucky enough 
to get at least one month of good 
weather. It was not up to them 
to stand any loss for one month, 
nor were the losses of one month 
to be deducted from the profits of 
the other. In other words we 
tried to be more than fair.” 

What shall management do in 
the way of added compensation 
when it looks for added effort? 
When this question is a matter of 
better and bigger plant produc- 
tion the solution is somewhat 
simpler than when it is a problem 
of marketing. Among the profit 
sharing and “golden rule” plans 
being tried out today the Central 
Oil Company’s method of han- 
dling the bonus may possibly be 
paralleled by other companies 
where the number of employees 
is not large. This company be- 
lieves that from both the em- 
ployer’s and employee’s points of 
view the plan proved itself an 
entire success. 





Campaign in United States for 
Canadian Hotel Chain 


The Canadian National Railways is 
preparing a campaign in the United 
States to popularize the chain of sum- 
mer and fall hotels operated in con- 
junction with its transportation system. 
A new hotel is being added to the 
chain, the newest link being at Jacquet 
River, B. Outdoor and recreational 
publications will be used. 


Federal Motor Reports 
Increased Sales 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, Mich., reports sales for the 
year 1923 totaling $7,496,824, in con- 
trast with $4,810,587 in 1922, and $3,- 
268,000 in 1921. A surplus of $796,208 
is reported for 1923, as compared with 
$168,657 in the previous year. 


Carbon Account for 
Walker & Downing 


The Stackpole Carbon Company, St. 
Marys, Pa., manufacturer of carbon 
brushes, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh advertising agency. usiness 
papers will be used. 


° 7 

Simmons Net Profits Increase 
The Simmons Company, New York 
manufacturer of metal beds and springs, 
reports net profits for 1923 of 
$2,413,402, after deducting all expenses. 
This compares with $2,340,166, reported 
for 1 22. 
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Station CEA 


on 


Broadcasting 


: In its issue of Friday, February 
: 22nd the Chicago Evening 
American published the greatest 
volume of radio advertising ever 
carried by any newspaper in 
Chicago in a single issue. 


The Evening American, in 
addition to being Chicago’s 
pioneer radio newspaper, enjoys 
the distinction of publishing one 
of the most complete radio de- 
partments maintained by any 
newspaper in America. 
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Ohio Technical Advertisers Recommends Study of 
Form Association Newspaper Definition 

Plans are now under way for the Since a Postal order was issued which 

permanent organization ot an associa accords newspapers the same expedi- 

tion of men and women engaged in tion in transmission and delivery as 

technical advertising in the State of first-class mail, the Post Office Depart- 


Ohio and its immediate vicinity. The 
movement for the formation of such an 
association was sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club which circular 
ized a number of industrial advertisers 
throughout Ohio requesting them to at- 
tend an organization meeting. The 
meeting was held at the Cleveland club 
on February 26 and was attended by 
fifty-five men and one woman. It was 
arranged by Paul Teas, head of the 
technical advertising agency of that 
name, and Joseph C. Bowman, of the 
Packard Electric Company. Mr. Teas 
was nominated “temporary chairman and 

J. McElhone, of The Eaton Axle 
and Spring Company, temporary secre 


The Pennsylvania-Ohio Advertising 
League, a small group of industrial ad- 
vertisers located through Central Ohio 
and Western Pe nnsylvania, is being dis- 
solved, the membe rship joining in with 
the new organization in a body. 

Permanent organization of the new 
association is to be effected at the next 
meeting which will be decided upon 
later. In the meantime, committees ap 
pointed by the temporary chairman are 
to prepare a constitution and plan the 
program for the year. 





W. C. Fuhri Will Direct 
Columbia Phonograph Sales 
w. ¢. 


president 
the Columbia 


Fuhri has been appointed vice 

and general sales manager of 
Phonograph Company, 
Inc., New York, successor of the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company. Mr. Fuhri 
was recently vice-president of the Man- 
ufacturers Phonograph Company, and 
for five years previously had been vice 
president and general sales manager of 
the record division of the General 
Phonograph Corporation, both of New 
Tork. 


English Toilet Goods Account 
for Larchar-Horton 


Bristow’s In America, Boston, 
American distributors for T. F. Bris 
tow & Company, Ltd., London manu 


facturers of perfumes, soaps and 
powders, has placed its advertising ac 


count with the Larchar-Horton Com 
pany, Providence, R. I., advertising 
agency. Rotogravure sections of Sun 


day newspapers 


Floyd Y. Keeler with 
Orvis Brothers & Company 
Floyd Y. 


will be used. 


Keeler, for four years di 
rector and vice-president in charge of 
finances of Frank Seaman, Incorporated, 
New York, is now associated with Orvis 
Brothers & Company, investment securi- 
ties, also of New York. 











ment has been requested by many post- 
masters to pass on the question of 
whether or not various publications 
were newspapers. New instructions by 
Postmaster-General New call attention to 
the necessity for careful study of the 
following paragraph of his order dated 
January 30, 1924, and which was re- 
ported in PRINTERS’ Ink of January 31: 

‘Newspapers as interpreted by this 
order are publications which are com- 
monly and popularly understood te be 
newspapers of which the leading and 


major feature is the dissemination of 
timely news of interest to the general 
public, whether published daily or 
weekly.” 


Despite Bobbed Hair Venida 
Appropriation Is Bigger 

A campaign in newspaper rotogravure 
sections on Venida hair nets during 
March and the next four months is 
planned by The Reiser Company, iInc., 
New York. The campaign will covet 
twenty-two cities. While the fashion 
of bobbed hair has cut in on the hair 
net business considerably, the company 
believes the condition only temporary, 
and has made its largest advertising 
appropriation for 1924. The company 
will continue its magazine campaign, 
and has increased its appropriation for 
outdoor advertising. 


Alonzo T. Macdonald Dead 


Alonzo T. Macdonald. formerly pub 


lisher of the Washington, D. C., Times, 
died at his home in that city last week 
at the age of fifty-five. He became 


general manager of the Times in 1920, 
after having been previously associated 
in a similar capacity with the Wash 
ington Herald and also with the Toronto 





News. Mr. Macdonald was managing 
editor at various times of the New 
York Daily News, the Louisville Herald, 


and the Toronto Globe. 


Louisville Newspapers Appoint 
Kelly-Smith 

The Kelly-Smith Company, publish- 
ers’ representative, New York and Chi 
cago, has been appointed national ad 
vertising representative of the Louis 
ville Herald, morning, Louisville Post, 
evening, and the Sunday Herald-Post. 
These newspapers are published by the 
newly formed Herald-Post Company. 


New Account for Mason 


Warner Agency 


The advertising of Circlite, a product 


of the Great Lakes Auto Products Com 
pany, Chicago, is now being handled 
by the Mason Warner Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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A Big Business Built 
from One Paper 


IGHTEEN months ‘ago, a Long Island 
FE builder* started advertising in THE 

WORLD with a $50 advertisement. 
Since that time he has used no other 
medium, with the exception of a single in- 
sertion of a 40-line advertisement in another 
New York paper. 
Last year he sold about $600,000 worth of 


homes, every cent of which is attributable 
to his WORLD advertising. 


The home-owner is thrifty; he has money. 

The steady annual patronage of the small 
group of WORLD readers who paid this 
builder $600,000 for their homes would be 


a considerable item in the yearly turn-over 
of a fair sized store. 


The & = 


MALLERS BUILDING PvLITZER BUILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York DETROIT 
SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASH. San Francisco, CAL. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


*Name furnished on request 
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J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
WOODWARD & KELLY & 
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Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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National cddvertisin ng 


appear in The 


Plain Dealer 


1532 national advertisers out of a total of 1800 used 
The Plain Dealer as a vital part of their sales-plan 
in the great Northern Ohio market—896 used no 
other Cleveland newspaper. 


These facts prove conclusively that national manu- 
facturers and space buyers KNOW that complete 
coverage of the Buying Power of Northern Ohio 
can only be reached through consistent use of 
The Plain Dealer. 


The Plain Dealer has the LARGEST Circulation of 
any Cleveland newspaper—BOTH Daily and Sun- 
day. The Plain Dealer has the BUY 
people with the money to spend and the inclination 
to spend it. 





They believe in the Plain Dealer. They rely on its 
news—value its opinions—buy from its advertising. 
It has been Northern Ohio’s newspaper for over 80 
years. 


This sales influence proves out in the kind of adver- 
tising results that make advertising pay the adver- 
tiser. That is why 85% of the national campaigns 
appeared in the Plain Dealer. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 

, Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street 


ET Alone Will sell it se 
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The Okiahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Protective Association 


What it is and how it works, 










Oklahoma’s 
1923 auto- 
mobile reg- 
istration of 
277.449 cars 
ie 13+ % 
more than 
for 









eAf MONG the numerous departments which combine to make 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman a balanced ration is the 
Protective Association. This is a service to protect subscribers 
and advertisers against fraud and injustice, and help them in 
the settlement of claims or other problems. Its work is in addi- 
tion to that of the average run of farm paper correspondence, 
The results of this work are of clear value to an advertiser in 
measuring reader interest. The reader is led right into our 
dependable advertising columns. 
Protective Association Report for 1923 by 6 W. Mullen, Manager 
Letters Letters 
Received Written 
January 718 671 


Is v'0s- 4:96: '<ipl vis ordetacwsecemiaie 
BEE Sciesvcieanwccenseeee 
SI orkiaicisign'c1e/aeawenleaesines 
0 ee ee 
BEEN oictdressineni<lswaiokioaGtes 


\ £8 errr errr rer er 
Total ciaims dropped without being sa 
TREE ipichiskionina na veaig pie sks oeasweicwacd Sabcomes 
~ cent of claims } anaes. 1923..... -- 4% 
10° 
The jl figures give the total pooner of letters during 1923 
that were received at and written from our Oklahoma City office. 





Ed itor 





Edeer T. Bell , Adv. Mor. Oklahoma City, ORla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 














But Both, 


Advertising Manager—Sales Mana- 
ger—Marketing 


Regardless of What His Present Title May 
Who Is Neither Sales Manager Nor 
Is Slowly Creating Himself 


Manager 


Be the Marketing Manager, 
Advertising Manager, 


By John Sullivan 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


N “Ghostly Japan” Lafcadio 
Hearn recounts a fable from 
the Avadanas about a number of 
blind men who tried to decide the 
form of an elephant by feeling 


the animal. One, feeling a leg, 
declared that the elephant was 


like a tree; another, feeling the 
trunk, said the animal was like a 
serpent; a third, who felt only the 
side, was sure the elephant was 
like a wall; while a fourth, grasp- 
ing the tail, was positive the ele- 
phant was like a rope. 

Mental blindness is undoubt- 
edly responsible for more queer 
definitions than physical blindness, 
and it is just as prone to apply 
the particular to the general. 

From time to time men who 
are selling advertising space or 
material or service confide their 
troubles to me. Some advertis- 
ing manager—I don’t just see 
why they talk to me so frequently 
about advertising managers, see- 
ing the Association of National 
Advertisers is not an advertising 


managers’ association—some ad- 
vertising manager has made an 
ass of himself in declining to 


place a certain publication on his 
list, or to use a particular form 
of advertising; has failed to 
recognize the merits of a certain 
advertising agency, or the advan- 
tages of this or that sérvice to 
his company. And these discour- 
aged individuals frequently ask 
this question in a conclusive man 
ner: “But isn’t that just like an 
advertising manager?” And just 
as frequently I ask another ques- 
tion: “Which advertising man- 
ager?” The reply to that ques- 
tion is, “I’m not talking about any 
particular advertising manager; I 
mean advertising managers in 
general.” 
have 


To such an answer, I 
rejoined, 


sometimes “You 
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National Advertisers 


remind me somewhat of the fel- 
low who remarked, ‘I said in my 
wrath, all men are liars,’” 

Let us make a little analysis of 
these “advertising managers in 
general.” 

“Here is one who not only con- 
trols his company’s advertising 
policies, but is enabled to make 
such policies sound because he 
travels at frequent intervals 
among his trade and allied trades. 
If any man should ask five men 
in as many different, though 
allied, industries for information 
as to conditions, tendencies, or a 
wide range of technical informa- 
tion, the advice would almost in- 
variably be, ‘Ask G—— B f 
the F D Company.’ 

“Another of these ‘advertising 
managers in general’ sets the 
policies for the different depart- 
ments of his firm’s business, and 
makes trips abroad to look over 
the company’s foreign branches’ 
advertising and selling operations. 
(I know of two other advertising 
managers who last year went 
abroad on similar missions.) 

“IT go into the office of a third 
manager, and he says to me, 
‘Lucky you came in today; I’m 
going out tomorrow for a couple 
of weeks among our dealers.’ 











“A fourth calls me on _ the 
phone and asks if I can recom- 
mend him a good man as sales 


manager ! 

“A fifth visits the office of the 
association in the course of a 
trip undertaken to find out why 


sales are not holding up in a 
territory 1,900 miles from the 
factory. 

“A sixth also acts as assistant 
sales manager, though his only 
known title is advertising man- 
ager. 


“A seventh advertising manager 
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is, in addition, assistant factory those.” “Of course not. You 
superintendent. know what Mark Twain once 

“Here is an eighth man who § said, ‘But for the fools, where 


uses part of his advertising ap- 
propriation to conduct an actual 
experiment in production as a 
preliminary to widening the mar- 
ket for his company’s products. 

“A ninth, upon whom the dis- 
trict manager (a real sales execu- 
tive) in a district territory has 
time and time again called for 
personal direct help whenever a 
tough customer has baffled the 
regular salesmen.” 

I’m about to convey interesting 
information about a few more 
“advertising managers in general” 
when I’m interrupted by, “Oh, 
well, I’m not talking about adver- 
tising managers like those.” 

“Then what kind of advertising 
manager are you talking about?” 

“Well, I mean the kind who is 
nothing more than a clerk.” 

“You ran into him this morning, 
didn’t you? ‘Yes.’ Did you meet 
one of that kind yesterday? ‘No.’ 
Or the day before yesterday? ‘No.’ 
Did you ever meet one of that kind 
in one of our companies? ‘Can’t 
remember.’ 

“Well, now, let’s see: You met 
one advertising manager whom 
you describe as a clerk. You met 
another who would be more fitly 
titled Marketing Manager, didn’t 
you? ‘Yes.’ And another who 
couldn’t get along at all without 
his advertising agency? ‘Sure.’ 
And a fourth who set the pace 
for the advertising agency? 
‘Right.’ A fifth who—didn’t you 
say he was really the sales man- 
ager? ‘TI did.’ 

“Well, well, what, then, is an 
advertising manager? It ap- 
parently takes all kinds of men to 
make this generic advertising 
manager you appear to suffer 
from. You get a slight mental 
myopia, and, like the elephant in 
the Japanese fable, this generic 
advertising manager is only one 
of several different things he may 
be and probably is.” 

Perhaps the conversation con- 
tinues: My visitor says, referring 
to the nine advertising managers 
described to him, “Oh, but all ad- 
vertising managers are not like 





would the rest of us be?’ All the 
men called architects couldn’t get 
a New York State license. All 
men who enter figures in ledgers 
are not accountants. All stenog- 
raphers are not secretaries, al- 
though many stenographers so 
describe themselves. All uni- 
versity men are not scholars, any 
more than all scholars are uni- 
versity men.” 

The fact is that the (industrial) 
advertising manager—and_ the 


sales manager—when described 
generically, is The Man Who 
Never Is. He is always becoming 


—something else or more. He 
never becomes less, because, if he 
does not develop, he ceases to be 
advertising manager. He has re- 
fused to stay put. He has, in his 
various degrees and_ industries, 
lifted himself, as by his boot- 
straps, into a responsibility, out- 
look, scope of operation that, ten, 
twelve, fifteen years ago, seemed 
well-nigh impossible. He has 
been “put in his place” time and 
time again; labeled; had a circle 
drawn around him—sometimes he 
has mistakenly drawn a circle 
around himself by refusing to be 
other than an advertising man; 
microscoped, pinned on a card; 
squeezed into a phrase or a title. 

But all restrictive measures, 
narrow definitions, propaganda, 
his own mental astigmatism, have 
failed to hold him. Always and 
inevitably he has been, The Man 
Who Never Is. (And, in that 
respect, he is the same as every 
other human being.) 

The imaginary line between 
Advertising Land and the King- 
dom of Sales has been crossed so 
often that it is now difficult to 
imagine it ever was imagined. 
And the sales manager and the 
salesman cross that line almost as 
often. Go into an advertising 
executives’ convention, and you 
find the men discussing sales and 
advertising. Go into a conven- 
tion of sales executives, and the 
discussions are concerning adver- 
tising and sales. 

Titles are less defining today 
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Li. American Weekly Magazine 


Proves rather than 








Promises. 
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z Buy it weekly, because 
eo They get their money's worth, 
z And the world’s greatest 
: Advertisers use it, because 
de They know 

z That it affords them 
More than their money’s worth! 
z Eighteen million readers— 
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‘Ameri can Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee—Telegram 
Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Atlanta—American San Francisco—Examiner 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth--Record 
Detroit—Times Baltimore—American 
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than they ever were. They are 
significant only as they indicate 
developments in the function of 
the advertising or sales manager. 
Very often they are clearly indic- 
ative of what is considered to be 


the purpose of the advertising 
factor. 

Titles change; “advertising 
managers” become “sales man- 
agers,” “publicity directors,” 


“marketing managers,” “managers 
of sales promotion” without re- 
linquishing control over and _inti- 
mate contact with the advertising 
factor. Indeed, a change of title 
is frequently concomitant with a 
larger control—control over mar- 
keting—sales as well as advertis- 
ing. Men who formerly worked 
only in the dimension of similari- 
ties, have learned to work also, 
and co-ordinately, in the dimen- 
sion of differences. They dele- 
gate technical execution to the 
advertising agency, or to assis- 
tants; but the making of plans 
and policies they seldom or never 
delegate. Inevitably, increased 
knowledge causes increased and 
direct control. 

In the Association of National 
Advertisers it is provided that 
each member company is to be 
represented by an “accredited 
representative, who may be an 
executive officer of the company, 
the advertising executive or 
the sales executive.” Glancing 
through our latest membership 
list I find the following range of 
titles of accredited representa- 
tives: Advertising Manager, Di- 
rector of Advertising, President, 
General Sales Manager, General 
Manager, Publicity Director, 
Manager of Sales Promotion, 
Vice-President, Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager, Manager of 
Trade Promotion, Secretary, As- 
sistant Sales Manager, Treasurer, 
Sales Manager, Director of Ad- 


vertising and Sales Promotion, 
Treasurer and General Manager, 
Merchandising Manager, Adver- 
tising Counsel, General Sales 
and Advertising Manager, Gen- 
eral Manager Sales Promotion, 
Assistant to the President, As- 


sistant Manager, Marketing Man- 
ager. 
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The Man Who Never Is! 
There is a place undoubtedly 

for the average. But it certainly 

does not apply to the advertising 
manager, any more than it can 
be applied to any human being. 

And to the man who knows that 

each object, animate or inanimate, 

carries its own definition, the 
average is always to be distrusted 

—the average American, the 

average Englishman, the average 

advertising or sales manager, the 
average salary of the average ad- 
vertising or sales manager, the 
average advertising agency, plan, 
method, department or what not 

There is no such man as the 
average man; no such percentag¢ 
of advertising appropriation as 
the average; no average salary 
or remuneration. Averages are 
merely comfortable things for 
the mentally indolent. 

Take almost any 100 national 
advertisers, and it will be found 
that percentages of advertising 
appropriation to gross sales range 
all the way from less than 1 per 
cent to 30 or 40 per cent. Take 
100 advertising managers, or 
sales managers, serving small, 
medium or- large concerns in 
different businesses, and it will 
be found that salaries range from 
$4,000 (sometimes less) to 
$10,000, $12,000, $15,000, $18,000. 
$20,000 and more. An advertis- 
ing manager, according to abil- 
ity, kind of industry, opportunity, 
circumstances, may be getting 
more than a sales manager of 
different ability, industry, circum- 
stances; and vice versa. An “As- 
sistant to the President” may be 
getting less than an assistant ad- 
vertising manager. But if that 
“Assistant to the President” 
works in a small hinterland city 
or town, he may be living a more 
comfortable existence and saving 
more money than a sales manager 
or advertising manager in a large 
city. Again, an advertising man- 
ager in a small city may be get- 
ting a salary less than that of 
an assistant advertising man- 
ager in a medium-size city, the 
latter man being with a firm that 
pays large salaries and having a 
larger monetary unit of sale than 
the small city firm. I know of 
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Mrs. ANNA B. SCOTT 
Broadcasts Canned Food Recipes 
for National Canning Week 


ISTEN in with the housewives of 
the Philadelphia Trading Area 
this week, while Mrs. Anna B. Scott, 
cooking expert and food economist 
of THE NORTH AMERICAN, 
broadcasts her own canned food 
recipes, from Station WIP, Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, at the request 
of the National Canners Association. 
Tune in at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


22,000 Pennsylvania Women Are Enrolled Members 
of Mrs. Scott’s Cooking Club 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago THE OLDEST DAILY Detroit San Francisco 
John B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly AMERICA — t770 Woodward & Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 


110 E, 42nd St. 811 Security Bldg, 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 742 Market St. 
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We have just prepare 
an S-page pamphlet full 
describing The New 
Butterick Cook Book. Wr 
will be glad to mail a cop) 
of this circular to you—w 
your wife—at your re. 
quest. Write 
THE BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BUTTERICK BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 








Preeminent in Home 


Service 


The New Butterick Cook Book is just out. 
Have you seen it? Nearly eight hundred pages 
of recipes, planned menus for all occasions, 
chapters on food facts, food values, food prepara- 
tion, school luncheons, meals for invalids, use 
of canned goods, etc. 

Based on the most modern methods, it is 
at once simple and accurate, authoritative, yet 
easily understood. 


The reasons for doing things are given so 
that a woman can depart from her recipe with 
assurance of success. 

Martha Van Rensselaer, head of Cornell 
University’s School of Home Economics, was 
recently voted one of America’s twelve greatest 
women because of her work in this subject. It 
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was under her direction and supervision that 
parel The New Butterick Cook Book was prepared. 
+ full Martha Van Rensselaer is also known to 
New millions of women through her work as Editor 
We of the Home-maker’s Department in The 
2 Copy Delineator. 
‘—o The publication of The New Butterick Cook 
r re. Book is just another evidence that The Delineator 
is preeminent in its service to the home. Think 
, of the sales of food, of stoves and cookers, cut- 
NY lery, silverware, dishes, linens and all other 
kitchen and dining-room accessories it is 
making. 
Thus, The Delineator—famous for. its fic- 
tion and fashions—likewise excels in Home 


Economics. 

Where better can you advertise to home- 
buyers than in the magazine that so fully serves 
them—these increasing millions of Delineator 
readers? 


‘The DELINEATOR 
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such cases. There is an assistant 
advertising manager in a small 
city not 100 miles from New York 
who gets $4,000. He knows when 
he is well off, for he could not be 
induced to take an advertising 
managership in New York at 
$6,000. On the other hand, there 
are assistants in New York at 
$5,000 who wouldn’t migrate to 
the hinterland for $6,000. They 
would be better off pecuniarily; 
live and work more comfortably, 
and be healthier; save money. 
But—ugh! (I’ve seen them shud- 
der just like that)—it wouldn’t 
be New York! 

A short time ago a man wrote 
an article about advertising in 
which he said, “This advertising 
brotherhood is composed of a 
heterogeneous mass of humanity 
that is rapidly converted into a 
narrow-minded wedge of fan- 
atics.” This quotation is not 
here given publicity for its 
abusiveness; nor because there is 
necessarily an “advertising 
brotherhood”; indeed, the writer 
ought to have known that, if 
there is such a brotherhood, it is 
a brotherhood—with sisters! 

But this man does appreciate 
that advertising men—and adver- 
tising and sales managers—are 
heterogeneous, a fact that is too 
seldom recognized by those adver- 
tising writers who love to dabble 
in and startle (themselves) by 
averages. It should be easy for 
them to see that averages are ter- 
ribly attractive to the standard- 
izing or uniformizing mind un- 
able to appreciate that every man 
is different from every other 
man—in the history of his ex- 
istence, in ability, in psychology, 
in dynamic faculties, in will and 
intellect. 

“The Man Who Never Is” ob- 
viously cannot be averaged, either 
in respect of capacity or of com- 
pensation. But attempts so to 
average him may very well do a 
great deal of harm to American 
business. Slowly, all too slowly, 
the Marketing Man is_ being 
created—is creating himself. He 
is, regardless of title, neither ad- 
vertising manager nor sales man- 
ager, but both. He is in consid- 
erable demand today, but there 
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are not enough of him to go 
around. Why? Largely because 
his development, his evolution, 
has not been encouraged; has, in 
fact, been discouraged. 

Nearly four years ago there 
went up a loud call for the Mar- 
keting Man, a call that is being 
insistently repeated. Every so 
often someone who realizes the 
demand and its extent, and the 
inadequacy of the supply, gets his 
head six inches higher up than 
ordinarily, looks around for the 
hero, and sees only what he desig- 
nates a mob. Such a one has 
probably done his share of aver- 
aging, repressing, discouraging, 
labeling. But in his despair he 
yells his disappointment and pro- 
ceeds—to do some more averag- 
ing! Then he yells again, because 
the men—the rescuers—he wants 
do not come.. 

One is reminded of the story 
told by Gilbert K. Chesterton in 
his “New Jerusalem”; One day 
an Austrian lady who lived in 
Jerusalem during the War saw 
just outside the Jaffa Gate a 
ragged man, gaunt as a gallows 
tree, uttering, with arms held up 
to heaven, what was evidently a 
curse. Apparently he was curs- 
ing someone—perhaps himself—for 
neglect of a responsibility. 

The lady sent an inquiry by 
her German servant, who re- 
turned and said that the man was 
cursing the English. Her pity 
and patriotism were alike moved 
and she again sent her servant to 
discover what tale of wrong or 
ruin at English hands lay behind 
the large gestures of the scare- 
crow’s despair. A second time 
the wooden intermediary returned 
and said, “Your Excellency, he 
says he is cursing the English be- 
cause they do not come.” 


New Accounts for 


Stanley E. Gunnison 
The Alaco Products Sales Corpora- 


tion, New York, sales 
for "Izen, a metal preservative, has ap- 
pointed Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising. Newspapers in various parts 
of the country will be used. 

The Fruit Frost Corporation, New 
York manufacturer of Fruit Frost, a 
crystallized fruit juice product, also has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Gunnison agency. 


representative 








N MAY 

a weekly 
magazine of 
national circulation 
for men and women 


will be issued 
by the publishers of 


THe CHicaco TRIBUNE | 


| On January 13th 
cash prizes 


totaling $25,000 
were offered 

for a most 
suitable name 





During the 

first month of 

_ the contest 

more than a 
Quarter MiLLion 
names were 
suggested eee FLOM 


mén,women and 
children, in cities, 
towns and villages 
of every state 

— inthe U.S. 
the names pour in: -- 
the entire 


country eagerly 





| awaits thus 
new weekly 
| magazine 


| Advertisers and 
encies have spread 

the welcome mat:-:- 

| The first issue 
was entirely 


} sold out over a 
1 month ago 


| Preferred positions 
| for subsequent 
| issues are bein 
| gobbled up rapidly 





N ALTOGETHER | 
DIFFERENT weekly 
of general appeal -: 
reach the 
whole family! 
printed in Coloroto 
(four color roto) 
on high finish paper 
Attractive rates 
based on a guaranteed 
average the first six | 
months of 500,000 
or rebate. 


WIRE OR WRITE THE 
OFFICE NEAREST YOU FOR, 
THE COMPLETE STORY OF THIS 
UNIQUE DEVELOPMENT 


THE COLOROTO CORPORATION 
Chicago-7 S.Dearborn St. New York -247 Park Ave. 
ic CENTRAL C100 PHONE VANDERBILT 2336 
los Angeles - 4.06 Haas Bidg. 


‘PHONE METROPOLITAN 3172 











How Frightened Executives Have 
Submitted to an Advertising 
Hold-up 


Arrest of Charles A. Smith in Buffalo Reveals That Possibly $100,000 
Has Been Fraudulently Taken from Advertisers 


MONG all the forms of 
harum - scarum advertising 
ncn te none is so malicious as 
that which pretends to carry a 
financial benefit for some organ- 
ization, either of private indi- 
viduals or public servants, and 
which carries with the solicitation 
the implied threat that if adver- 
tising is not taken some dire 
happening, such as strikes, les- 
sened police or fire protection, 
careless handling of goods in 
transport or something of the 
sort, is likely to befall the manu- 
facturer. 
Every advertising manager is 
often confronted by such an irri- 
tating problem and often the 


judgment of the advertising man 


is discounted by his superior 
officers who sometimes cannot be 
made to realize that usually such 
propositions are of more or less 
mythical value to the organiza- 
tions they purport to represent, 
that their advertising value often 
is absolutely nil and that as a 
general rule the solicitors do not 
even belong to the organizations 
in question and pocket for their 
work from 50 per cent up of the 
proceeds. 

A case in point has just been 
run down by the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce and has re- 
sulted in the arrest of a man who 
gave his name as Charles A. 
Smith, who apparently maintains 
a residence in Detroit. The police 
believe from correspondence 
Smith had with his wife in De- 
. troit and other evidence found at 
the time of his arrest that he and 
his fellow workers were operat- 
ing their schemes in a national 
manner and that more than $100,- 
000 has been taken from indus- 
trial executives within the last 
few months for advertising in 
various so-called publications and 
for support of various organiza- 


tions which, if they exist at all, 
are at best almost unknown and 
of doubtful social or business im- 
portance. 


FORGERY CHARGED 


It is charged that Smith was in 
the habit of forging the signa- 
tures of industrial executives to 
printed subscription blanks or ad- 
vertising contracts for his various 
organizations and _ publications 
and a box of rubber stamps bear- 
ing the facsimiles of the official 
names of various nationally 
known manufacturing corpora- 
tions, together with a dotted line, 
ending with the word, “Presi- 
dent,” was found in his posses- 
sion. There was also an ink eradi- 
cator and other implements often 
used in forgeries. 

In some cases, the police say, 
Smith secured money by present- 
ing his “signed” pledges or adver- 
tising contracts to the official him- 
self who, although he could not 
remember having signed the 
document would usually honor 
without question what apparently 
was his personal signature and at 
other times the signature of the 
official was successfully presented 
in his absence to subordinates. 

Among the publications which 
Smith claimed to represent were 
“The Railway Employers’ Time 
and Year Book,” “The Central 
States Labor Press,” the “Na- 
tional Labor Leader,” the “Labor 
Herald,” the “International Edi- 
torial Association,” and the “Tri- 
State Labor Review.” 

Advertising space was sold in 
these publications at from $50 to 
$100 a page and the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce is in possession 
of hundreds of canceled vouchers 
which apparently show that scores 
of nationally known advertisers 
had bought and paid for adver- 
tisements. f 
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How to Handle 
a Hold-up Advertising 
Request 





A. E, Netrieton Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1924. 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: 

Increasing numbers of requests are 
being written to us from our dealers for 
co-operation in publications and _ special 
editions of their newspapers which fea- 
ture their stores. 

While this is not directly co-operative 
advertising, it is something which re- 
quires special consideration in an adver- 
tising appropriation, if these requests are 
to be granted and we are wondering if 
you have any data as to just how other 
national advertisers are handling this 
proposition. 7 

Any information which you may give 
us will be greatly appreciated. 

A. E, Netrieton Company. 


HE Printers’ INK Publica- 

tions have already denomi- 
nated this practice as “Advertising 
Hold-upitis.” Requests of this 
kind can be regarded in no other 
light than that of a hold-up. Nat- 
urally the manufacturer wishes to 
curry favor with a good customer, 
and for that reason hesitates to 
turn down the retailer’s ungra- 
cious proposition. The question 
then remains how these requests 
can be declined without giving 
offense to the customer. 

Of course, if the dealer’s propo- 
sition has real advertising value 
the manufacturer may want to ac- 
cept it purely on its merit. But 
that type of request, as we under- 
stand it, is quite beside the present 
inquiry. One thing that the man- 
ufacturer can do is to ignore en- 
tirely the hold-up letters. They 
are usually sent out by the dozen, 
so the refusal of any particular 
manufacturer to answer may go 
unnoticed. On the other hand, 
many retailers keep the follow-up 
going, perhaps using telegrams 
and the long-distance telephone 
until an answer is forced. 

If it becomes necessary to an- 
swer the request, some companies 
have found it effective to refuse 
to consider the proposition as 
advertising. In all correspondence 
they insist on calling it “a request 
for a special discount.” For in- 
stance, they write “We have your 
letter asking us for a special dis- 
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count of 5 per cent on our goods. 
We have asked our representative 
in your territory, Mr. John Jones, 
to call on you and explain why 
the margin of profit on our line 
does not permit us to give a rebate 
to even such good and valued 
customers as yourselves.” Those 
words “discounts” and “rebate” 
often place the whole matter in a 
different light in the retailer’s mind. 

In many cases it is the practice 
of manufacturers to tell retailers 
in response to inquiries of this 
kind that their advertising appro- 
priation is budgeted for the year, 
and that no provisions have been 
made for unusual expenditures of 
this nature. 

Manufacturers who divide their 
sales and advertising departments 
usually refer inquiries of this 
character direct to the sales de- 
partment rather than to the ad- 
vertising department. In the sales 
department they are dealt with 
just as are any other unusual re- 
quests that may come in from the 
retailer. It is a sales problem 
pure and simple. If the matter 
cannot be handled adequately by 
correspondence it is up to the 
salesman to handle it in person. 
He must handle the request as he 
handles a request from any other 
—— customer.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





Vanderbilt Newspapers Open 
Washington Office 


The Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., News- 
papers, Inc., publishers of the San Fran 
cisco Illustrated Daily Herald and the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, 
has opened an office at Washington, D. C. 
J. O’Brien has been appointed man 
ager. He was formerly with the New 
York Tribune. 


Vise Account for M. Spivak 
The Prentiss Vise Company, New 
York, has appointed M. Spivak, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. A campaign in 
business papers and newspapers is 
planned. Plans also call for the use 
of dealer help material. 


Joins Chester Parish 


Edward H. Acree, for several years 
advertising service and promotion man 
ager for the New York Tribune, has 
become a partner in the advertising 
business conducted by Chester Parish 
at New York. 
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T [! 
| The Upper and the | 
Good Old Solid 
Middle Class—the 
Backbone of 
Prosperity—the 
Class of People 
that Earns 82% of 
Cincinnati’s Income 
—Why, Bless Us, 
that’s the Coverage 
that we can offer 
Advertisers in the 
Cincinnati Market 
—Every Day. 








I. A. KLEIN I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
50 E. 42nd St. 76 W. Monroe St. 742 Market St. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 











One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 
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“Advertising under a 
Pressure” 





HE news of the forming of a 

new magazine to be known as 
“Police!” was given by the New 
York Times last week. In the 
quoted statement of Police Com- 
missioner Richard E. Enright, the 
purpose of the new publication 
will be “the promotion of the in- 
terests of the international police 
conference, as well as the inter- 
ests of the Police Department of 
the City of New York, and the 
distribution of general informa- 
tion of public interest.” 

At the time of the announce- 
ment of this news, in an editorial 
under the heading, “Advertising 
under a Pressure,” the New York 
Times said: 

“One more and the greatest ob- 
jection to the police magazine as 
planned remains to be mentioned. 
The evident hope is to make it 
self-supporting, and perhaps even 
profitable, by the addition to its 
reading matter of as many adver- 
tisements as can be obtained. The 
campaign to secure them already 
has been begun, and the solicita- 
tion inevitably carries with it pres- 
sure of the sort that never should 
be applied to any advertiser. 

“The implication that will be 
found in this solicitation, whether 
intended or not—certainly it will 
be denied—is that the merchant, 
manufacturer or other New York 
business man who advertises in 
‘Police!’ will get an advantage 
which those who do not will lack 
and miss. To use the word 
‘blackmail’ would be too harsh, 
but that there will be at least a 
faint taint of coercion through 
promises and threats, tacit but 
real, hardly can be denied. 

“For advertising in this maga- 
zine, as in all others of its class, 
is well-nigh worthless in any 
proper advertising sense, and no- 
body does it in them except for 
an ulterior motive. The motive 
is far from always vicious, for 
often such advertising is done 
from a generous desire to help a 
good cause, but even in those 
cases it would be better to give 
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the money outright. In too many 
cases, however, the object is to 
avoid something, rather than to 
get something—in fear, that is— 
and unless the police magazine is 
run by somebody almost super- 
humanly scrupulous, and almost 
miraculously successful in making 
his virtues known, those who are 
asked to advertise in it will do it 
in the hope or expectation of 
making themselves thereby in bet- 
ter standing with the police than 
they would be if they refused.” 





Charles Sheppard Patteson 
Dead 


Charles Sheppard Patteson, of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., long associated with 
advertising and publishing interests, 
died at St. Louis on February 27. He 
established one of the first printing 
offices in the country for the setting up 
of advertisements. This business is 
still conducted at New York under the 
name of the Patteson Press although 
Mr. Patteson has not been associated 
with it for many years. At one time 
he was engaged as a special agent for 
newspapers. 

He founded Newspaperdom at New 
York, but later disposed of his inter 
est in this publication. Mr. Patteson 
later joined N. W. Ayer & Son, work 
ing on the “American Newspaper An 
nual and Directory.” For a number 
of years he has been doing special in- 
vestigation work on circulation for 
daily newspapers in various parts of 
br country. He was sixty-three years 
old, 





Sphinx Club to Hold 
“Southern Night” 


The Sphinx Club will hold a 
“Southern Night” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on the evening of 
March 11. Harry McEnery of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; Clement 
S. Ucker, director of development of 
the Seaboard Air Line, and Walter 
Parker, manager of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, will speak on 
phases of Southern activities which 
they represent. 





Toilet Preparation Is 
Advertised 


The Pulford Drug Company, Winni 
peg, is using Western Canadian publi 
cations in a campaign on Cream of 
Olives, a toilet preparation. A. J. Mas- 
sie, Ltd., advertising agency, Winnipeg. 
is directing this advertising. 





James S. Barstow Dies 
_ James S. Barstow, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Gulfcoast Record, died on 
February 27, at Mobile, Ala. 
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Tune In 
With this Selling Force 


“Radio Station WJAX broadcasting THE 
CLEVELAND EVENING NEWS musical 
program.” 

Just as this familiar radio call goes broadcast 
over the land, THE NEWS goes bodily into the 
home of the well-to-do Clevelander, telling him 
and his family of the desirable merchandise that 
awaits them in Cleveland’s retail stores. 


Concrete evidence of the way Cleveland’s buy- 
ing public re-acts to an advertising message when 
it is broadcast in THE NEWS is offered in the 
following letter received February 12, 1924. 


The Newman-Stern Company, one of Cleve- 
land’s leading sporting goods and radio dealers 
used upwards of 37,954 lines of News advertising 
space last year—82% more space in THE NEWS 
than in all other Cleveland papers combined. 4 


« alt 





RANE RIE: MMMM amen: NE 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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THE NEWS, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Being located off the main thoroughfare, we cannot 
depend upon transient business, but must pull our trade to 
us by well-written and wisely-placed advertising. Your 
paper has demonstrated its ability to get its readers in large 
numbers to go out of their way to buy the goods advertised. 

The Newman-Stern Company. 
* * . 





If retail stores sell your goods, why not use the 
paper that sells their goods? In Cleveland ad- 
vertise in the EVENING—advertise in The News. 

The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 


resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 


Chicago 


Ree pe 
aries 
NN 


“Nothing can be too nice for my 
baby”—so says every mother. 
‘That is one reason Lloyd baby 
carriages lead the industry. 








The other reason is, the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Company be- 
lieve in telling the world what 
wonderful merchandise they 
make. They don’t try to keep 
it a secret. 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ salesmen. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 




















How Inquiries from Business Men 
Are Handled by the Government 


An Investigation That Shows Not Only What the Government Does with 
Letters from Industry, But Which Also Reveals Some Office Organi- 
zation Plans on Mailing That Have Ideas for Many Businesses 


Special Washington Correspondence 
URING the war and after, 
several Government depart- 
ments acquired a very bad repu- 
tation as correspondents, and 
created a general, decidedly un- 
favorable impression of all depart- 
ments in this regard. The neces- 
sary new bureaus were hurriedly 
organized and inefficiently manned. 
Immediately, they were deluged 
with mail, and millions of letters 
that were sent to them directly, 
and referred to them by various 


departments, were never an- 
swered. 

After the war, this condition 
rapidly improved; but a _ great 


many business men still think that 
the Government departments and 
their bureaus at Washington are 
not to be relied on for prompt 
and adequate replies to inquiries, 
although they realize the value of 
information from Government 
sources. Recently, several intima- 
tions of this impression suggested 
an investigation of the way corre- 
spondence is handled in several 
departments, and the results not 
only show remarkable facility, in 
several instances, but also offer 
unusual and valuable suggestions 
for the accurate disposition of 
large volumes of mail. 

The average business man is 
annoyed almost as much by a 
long delay as by a failure to re- 
ceive an answer to his inquiry, 
and the causes for delays were 
the first phase. of the subject to 
be inquired about. Five chiefs of 
important bureaus or divisions 
frankly admitted that delays 
sometimes occur, and they were 
agreed as to the following princi- 
pal causes. 

In the first place, a large per- 
centage of all mail received by 
the departments fails in clear- 
ness. Many writers of inquiries, 
seemingly fearful of divulging 
trade secrets, are vague and gen- 





eral in their method of putting 
their questions. Their letters can- 
not be answered intelligently at 
once, and several days are usually 
lost while they are passed around 
in the hope that someone in the 
organization will be found who 
is familiar, through previous cor- 
respondence, with the _ writer’s 
business. Frequently, previous 
correspondence of the writer is 
searched for a clue, in order to 
prevent the necessity of writing 
him for a more detailed statement 
of his question. Naturally, all 
this requires time, and usually the 
writer blames the department for 
the delay entailed by his own 
reticence or carelessness. 


QUESTIONS SHOULD BE SPECIFIC 


It is obvious that all inquiries 
should be explicit and complete. 
It is not enough to ask a question 
regarding the exportation of 
clothing; the kind of clothing 
should be stated as well as the 
name of the country to which the 
goods are going. An inquiry as 
to the duty on an importation of 
“jewelry” is merely a_ trouble- 
maker, and necessitates a letter 
asking for a full description of 
the jewelry, the metals of which 
it is made and the stones with 
which it is set. All general terms, 
such as “case goods” and “farm- 
ing implements” and “shelf hard- 
ware” should be avoided, and 
every writer of an inquiry should 
endeavor to make his letter so 
definite and complete that it can- 
not be misinterpreted. 

Another frequent cause of de- 
lay is the sending of a letter to 
one department or bureau that 
should go to another. This re- 
sults in a great deal of confusion, 
and it can be avoided easily if the 
inquirer will look over the last 
annual reports of the departments 
likely to be familiar with the sub- 
ject of interest to him before he 
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writes his letter. The reports are 
on file in practically every public 
library, or they may be purchased 
at very small cost from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Answers to inquiries on highly 
technical questions, and _ those 
concerned with experiments and 
investigations, are also sometimes 
delayed because the man_ best 
qualified to write them is away 
from the city. But practically all 
departments have a rule that let- 
ters of the kind be acknowledged 
within twenty-four hours of their 
receipt and the delay explained. 

Probably, today, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury is charged 
with inordinate delay more fre- 
quently than any other. Normal- 
ly, the mail room in the basement 
of the Treasury Building receives 
from 5,000 to 10,000 pieces of 
first-class mail daily. Something 
less than 10 per cent of this vol- 
ume is opened before it is deliv- 
ered; the addresses of the rest 
indicate the offices and organiza- 
tions of the Treasury to which 
the letters should be sent, and the 
entire normal volume is handled 
with fair promptness. 

But just before income taxes 
must be paid, and about the time 
large bond issues are to be re- 
deemed, the normal flow of mail 
is increased enormously. Most 
of the letters require the attention 
of technically trained men and 


women. Naturally in an organ- 
ization maintained to handle a 
certain normal volume, when 


such floods come it is impossible 
for the staffs to answer letters 
promptly. There is no _ other 
alternative; the department finds 
it impossible to employ extra 
technically trained people to take 
care of the volume, and hundreds 
of letters must wait and accumu- 
late until they can be answered. 
During the last three or four 
years, however, the correspon- 
dence service of the Treasury 


Department has been vastly im- 
proved, and there is an evident 
effort in all of the departments 
continually to improve their an- 
swers to inquiries of all kinds. As 
one Government official expressed 
the motive of the effort, 


“The 
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public judges the value of a 
Government organization largely 
on the promptness and complete- 
ness of its correspondence, and we 
know that when an organization 
ceases to function profitably and 
adequately, in the opinion of the 
public, it will be legislated out of 
existence.’ 

This spirit of better service is 
especially evident in many of the 
bureaus, divisions and special or- 
ganizations, and the methods of 
the Tariff Commission seem typi- 
cal of those which offer a public 
service. Recently, John F. Be- 
thune, secretary of the commis- 
sion, said that correspondence 
was an interesting study with 
every member of his office force. 


AN IMMEDIATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


GIVEN 
“Many of the letters we re- 
ceive,” he continued, “cannot be 


answered until after several days 
of research; but we have a rule 
that every letter of the kind must 
be acknowledged, with an ex- 
planation of the delay, within 
twenty-four hours of its receipt. 

“Another rule is that every let- 
ter must be answered from the 
viewpoint of the inquirer. We 
are undergoing a continual proc- 
ess of training on this point, and, 
when accomplished, it means that 
answers fully explain their sub- 
ject and prevent the necessity of 
further correspondence. 

“Until recently, I read all of 
the letters written by members of 
our organization, and, of course, 
I still read very carefully all of 
the letters prepared for my signa- 
ture, while continuing a general 
supervision of the others. Every 
letter must be, first, properly 
spaced, clearly typed and pleas- 
ing in appearance. Our letters 
create impressions which we want 
to be favorable in every instance. 
Then they must be courteous and 
absolutely accurate in their state- 
ments. If a letter fails in any of 
these particulars, it goes back to 
its writer for revision. 

“For many months after I 
joined the commission about five 
years ago, our most common mis- 
take was to answer _ inquiries 
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If there were only one printing- 
house in the world there would 
be no mental effort required in 
picking the right one to handle 
that important work of yours. 
But there are many thousand in 
New York City alone. 








Some are good, and others not 


so good. 


Many people think the Charles 
Francis Press is about the best 
of thelot. Ofcourse we wouldn’t 
claim that much, but we are try- 
ing hard to make it true. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
H 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City | 
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without fully identifying them. 
This gets back to the subject of 
viewpoint, and from experience 
I’m sure that its importance can- 
not be exaggerated. 

“The correspondent usually as- 
sumes that the inquirer knows a 
good deal about the subject and 
that he remembers all of the de- 
tails of his letter asking ‘for in- 
formation. This is a mistake, and 
it frequently necessitates the 
searching of files before the in- 
quirer can understand the reply. 

“We insist that every reply to 
an inquiry mention not only the 
date of the letter, but also state 
its question and give a brief sum- 
mary of its contents. Then, in 
reply, we endeavor to answer his 
question and also give him all re- 
lated information necessary to 
make the reply clear and com- 
plete. 

“This does not require any ref- 
erence to previous correspondence 
on the part of the inquirer, and it 
recalls to his mind the details of 
his letter. It is the best letter 
form for replies we have been 
able to devise, and it does not in- 
crease the average length of let- 
ters when correspondents keep in 
mind the fact that good letters do 
not consist of words but of ideas 
and facts, briefly stated.” 

Supervision of the kind is com- 
paratively simple for an organiza- 
tion like the Tariff Commission, 
since it receives an average of 
only about 200 letters a day 
requiring replies; but a_ simi- 
lar policy has been worked out 
for even the largest of the de- 
partments. The daily average of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is about 2,700 pieces of 
mail a day, and it is only one of 
the nineteen bureaus, divisions 
and special services maintained 
by the department. 

Probably 10,000 is a fair esti- 
mate of the daily average number 
of letters received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Trucks of 
the department deliver the mail 
from the postoffice to the mail- 
room every hour. In the mail- 
room the letters are sorted and 
sent to the various burcaus and 
other organizations. 





A large part of the mail is ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and all important letters 
of the kind are answered over the 
signature of Secretary Wallace. 
Of course, it is possible for the 
tSecretary to reply personally to 
but comparatively very few; but 
he insists that every letter pre- 
pared for his signature shall re- 
ceive prompt attention, and he has 
devised a simple method of facili- 
tating this service. 

When letters are sent from the 
Secretary’s office to the various 
specialists they carry attached to 
them, printed on dark red paper, 
a form that presents the name of 
the writer of each letter with 
date and subject, together with 
the name of the man to whom it 
is referred and other data. This 
form is headed “Secretary’s Cor- 
respondence,” and its first para- 
graph reads, “Prompt attention 
must be given the attached, and 
this jacket and correspondence 
returned to the Secretary's Office 
ee 

This red form also instructs: 
“Tf you cannot make complete re- 
ply by the date indicated, ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of 
the letter should be prepared 
immediately for the Secretary’s 
signature (or signature of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant where 
feasible) including a statement to 
the correspondent as to when the 
complete reply may be expected.” 

The date inserted in each in- 
stance gives the correspondent 
from one to several days for his 
answer, dependent upon the sub- 
ject and the amount of research 
probably necessary. This date is 
also stamped on the record card 
of every letter, and if the reply is 
not returned by the date indi- 
cated, the letter is followed up by 
a notice to the chief of the bureau 
or division to which it was sent. 
This notice is printed on a yellow 
sheet, and reads as follows: 


The letter indicated below is charged 
to your Bureau, having been referred on 
the date shown. A reply has not yet 
come in for signature. The secretary is 
very anxious to have the correspondence 
of the Department maintained on a 
prompt, businesslike basis. In order 


(Continued on page 89) 
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“Big Town” Merchandisiny 
in Temple, Texas! 


HE home-folks in Temple, Texas, don’t go to the city 
buy homefurnishings—for The Best Furniture Company 
sor ” . . : : P 

offers them “big-town” service in this community of 11,00) 
population. 
3,000 families patronize this establishment, and it covers a territory 
within a radius of 30 miles. Three motor trucks handle its deliveries, 
Its average yearly volume of business runs about $250,000.00. It employs 
25 people and its buyers attend the markets in Grand Rapids, Chica 
and St. Louis. 


The following (a few of the items carried on its floors) will enable you 
to visualize the progressive type of retail furniture store which The 
Best Furniture Company represents: 


Aluminum Wear Ends (Book) Screens (Folding) 
Awnings (Hammocks) Furnaces (Pipeless) Sets (Telephone) 
Baggage Furniture (Juvenile) Sewing Machines 
Bassinets (Baby) Hammocks Shades 
Baskets Hampers (Clothes) Sleds 
Bedding Humidors (Cigar) Springs (Bed) 
Blankets Jardinieres Stands (All types) 
Cabinets (All Kinds) Ladders (Step) Statuary (Household) 
Cages (Bird) Lamps (All types) Stools 
Candlesticks Linoleums Stoves Seoet & Wood) 
Carpet Sweepers Mats (AIl types) Stoves (Coal & Gas) 
Carriages (Baby) Matting Stoves (Gas & Electric) 
Cases (Automobile Ice) Mattresses Stoves (Electric) 
Casters (Including Slides) Mirrors (All types) Stoves (Oil) 
Chests (All Kinds) Novelties (Smokers’) Stoves Sram 
Chinaware Pedestals Stoves (Heaters) 
Cookers (Fireless) Phonographs Swings (Porch & Lawn) 
Cradles Pianos Tassels (Curtairi) 
Desks (Office) Pillows Trunks 
Records (Phonograph) Vacuum Cleaners 
Refrigerators Washers (Clothes) 
Rugs Yards (Baby) 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record is read by six members of 
this organization. 
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President 
THE BEST FURNITURE COMPANY. 


«, Ohe Grand Rapids 
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i evs following percentages will be of interest. They represent the 
total amount of these items sold, in relation to the total volume 


of sales. 

ae ee oe a 20 per cent Kitchen Cabinets. . . . 5 percent 
Refrigerators . ... . 5 si Vacuum Cleaners ... 5 vel 
Phonographs and Records. 15 Gift Merchandise 

Floor Covering . ... 5 4 (other than furniture) 5 

Baby Carriages . . .. 5 si a aa 35 


Towl....se- WW 


In every community you will find that the furniture store “sets the 
pace” in merchandising. Manufacturers find that these outlets offer 
the greatest opportunities—because they are among the first to adopt 
progressive ideas, which enable them to serve their customers better. 
Result—increased sales and profits. 


Reprints of this series of statistical advertisements sent executives upon request. 
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Where Mountains of 
Are Being Put to Good Use 


LAG, the refuse of blast furnaces, has been 
piling up for years in Birmingham. Moun- 
tains of it have accumulated near the furnaces. 
No use could be found for it until within the 
last few years when the Birmingham Slag Co. 
got busy and secured contracts on many of the 
huge piles, one of which is shown above. Now 
slag is used for making road beds, street con- 
struction, concrete work and bricks. Many 
Birmingham buildings are made of these slag- 
bricks. Merely another reason why Birmingham 
is forging ahead as the industrial center of 
the South. 


Net Paid Circulation Greater Than 


77,000 Daily 85,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s Greatest NewspaPer 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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that there may not be undue delay in 
acting upon this letter, will you kindly 
see that a reply is prepared immediately 
and forwarded, together with the jacket 
and all papers to the office of the Secre- 


tary. 

Many of the letters from the 
Secretary’s office are sent to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for attention. The method 
of handling this volume of mail 
is rather typical of all of the 
large Governmental bureaus. The 
mail is received in a special room, 
in charge of C. L. Snow, where 
all letters that are not addressed 
to individuals are opened, time- 
stamped to the minute. 

Every letter is carefully read 
and its subject is underscored; 
the name of the unit to which re- 
ferred is rubber stamped at the 
top, after which it is noted on a 
daily register. The mail is then 
delivered every thirty minutes to 
nearby offices by special messen- 
ger. The offices of the bureau 
occupy space in eight different 
buildings, and remote offices are 
served by an auto truck which 
makes a mail delivery and collec- 
tion every hour. 

Each letter that refers to pre- 
vious correspondence, or that re- 
quires other letters to explain it, 
goes to the file room, and the cor- 
respondence mentioned or _ re- 
quired is looked up and attached 
before it is delivered to a division 
or an individual for attention. All 
answers are returned to the mail- 
room, and when the record shows 
that a delay has occurred, the 
matter is followed up, the reason 
for the delay determined, and the 
inquirer notified. 

Mr. Snow explained that it is 
practically impossible for an un- 
satisfactory or inaccurate letter to 
leave the bureau. “Every replv is 
carefully read,” he said, “before 
it is mailed. Supervision assures 
that each letter is courteous in its 
tone, accurate in its statement of 
facts, and in accord with depart- 
mental policy. All statistical in- 
formation used in_ replies is 
checked and verified, as well as 
all statements concerning scien- 
tific research. We also see that 
every letter is properly arranged 
and typographically correct.” 
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The viscing of correspondence 
is not found frequently in com- 
mercial organizations; but un- 
doubtedly the methods of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in this direction, if 
applied to the correspondence of 
many manufacturing and jobbing 
concerns, would result in consid- 
erably fewer disgruntled  cus- 
tomers and lost accounts. The 
filing system is also under the 
supervision of Mr. Snow and in 
direct charge of an expert; it has 
been perfected after a great deal 
of study, and contributed appre- 
ciably to the expeditious handling 
of the bureau’s correspondence. 


AT THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


The large mail received by the 
Department of Commerce is 
handled in much the same way as 
that of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 
receives a larger number of let- 
ters than any other organization 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The mail of this bureau covers 
a very large number of subjects, 
and it is received from every 
country in the world. It involves 
many questions of diplomacy, and 
a large portion of it requires the 
most careful consideration. 

R. H. Brasel, chief of the cor- 
respondence division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, said the other day 
that every letter received is read 
by members of his division, and 
that every outgoing letter is care- 
fully checked, and revised when 
necessary, for statements of fact, 
adherence to the policy of the 
bureau and the department, com- 
pliance with administrative rules 
and regulations, — typographical 
appearance and form. 

When interviewed, Mr. Brasel 
was revising the “Correspondence 
Manual” of the bureau, a booklet 
that is seriously studied and fre- 


quently referred to by every 
stenographer and _ correspondent 
in the organization. Although 


this booklet contains but twenty- 
eight pages, it is a complete 
treatise on the bureau’s corre- 
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spondence, and it presents an in- 
dex arranged so as to encourage 
reference. 

“The manual has been of great 
value,” Mr. Brasel said, “espe- 
cially in the instruction of new 
stenographers and correspondents. 
In the first place, it assures uni- 
formity in the letters of all of 
the many divisions of the bureau. 
In the case of new employees it 
saves a great deal of time over 
the old method of verbal instruc- 
tion, and it comprises a record of 
what we expect in form and sub- 
stance. 


ALL IN A YEAR’S WORK 


“Last year our division read 
and routed 136,000 incoming let- 
ters, and reviewed 120,000 out- 
going letters. The proper handling 
and reviewing of the outgoing 
mail would have been impossible 
with our force if the letters had 
not been uniform, so if credit is 
due the manual must receive a 
fair share. The booklet contains 
full instructions as to margins, 
addressing and all other matters 
of form, and it also contains 
necessary information on corre- 
sponding with our own repre- 
sentatives and officials and those 
of foreign governments. In it, 
we have not only attempted to 
present all of the general rules 
governing correspondence, but 
have handled problems that are 
peculiar to the bureau, have sug- 
gested ways of improving the 
correspondent’s style and method, 
and have listed the worn, over- 
used stock phrases with reasons 
for their elimination. We insist 
on promptness, an immediate ac- 
knowledgment when the complete 
answer must be delayed for any 
reason, and we are constantly 
striving to make our correspon- 
dence interesting, businesslike and 
complete.” 

A further description of the 
method of the bureau would be 
largely repetition, since it is sim- 
ilar to that of the others men- 
tioned. The same can be said of 
the way correspondence is han- 
dled by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureau of Mines, and prac- 
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tically all of the Government 
organizations in Washington 
which have anything of value in 
the way of information for the 
business man. 

The Copyright Office has per- 
fected a system of printed forms 
which answer almost every con- 
ceivable question regarding _ its 


subject. This has two main ad- 
vantages: it facilitates the reply- 
ing to inquiries, and it assures 


correct and uniform opinions on 
questions which may have consid- 
erable legal significance. 

During the last few years the 
Patent Office has been severely 
criticised for delays in all of its 
functions: but it should be re- 
membered that the business of the 
office has far outgrown its facili- 
ties, both in the size of its organi- 
zation and the limited space it 
occupies. However, in the Trade- 
Mark division, a system of filing 
has just been completed after 
three years’ work, under the di- 
rection of T. L. Mead, which has 
greatly reduced the time required 
for search and examination. Re- 
cently Printers’ INK had oc- 
casion to refer to a trade-mark 
registered more than ten years 
ago, and the complete record was 
found and laid on a desk within 
two minutes. During the last 
year all correspondence regarding 
trade-marks has been handled 
promptly, and recently Congress 
has shown a willingness to ap- 
propriate sufficient money to re- 
lieve the Patent Office congestion 
and to employ 100 additional as- 
sistants to improve its service. 

A number of large banks, man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and associa- 
tions maintain offices in Washing- 
ton or employ representatives to 
study the work of the various 
departments and report on every- 
thing that may be of benefit to 
their business. In no other city 
in the world are so many ideas, 
processes and methods available 
for the asking—invaluable infor- 
mation that can be translated by 
any intelligent advertiser into a 
greater volume of business and 
more certain profits. 

Throughout the Government 
departments and bureaus there is 
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Power of 


The Philadelphia Record 


or any other newspaper is dependent on the type of its 
readers. It can be measured by the returns it brings its 
advertisers. 


The Buying Power of ‘‘Record’’ Readers 


is clearly demonstrated by the fact that year after year it 
has brought profitable returns to both steamship lines and 
railroads, as evidenced by “The Record’s” indisputable 
leadership in Transportation advertising. People who 
respond to travel advertising have money and are willing 
to spend it. Lineage for the past year is typical. 




















Transportation Lineage for 1923 


RECORD Inquirer North American 
322,036 142,175 179,360 


Public Ledger Bulletin Evening Ledger 
288,139 83,556 241,544 


The Philadelphia Record 


Philadelphia’s Average 
Fastest Growing Net Paid Daily 
Newspaper 150,000 
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a determined and general effort to 
furnish a prompt and continually 
improving correspondence service. 
Representation, while profitable in 
some instances, is unnecessary for 
the average business man. Some- 
where in the various organizations 
can be found information that 
will lead to better and miore 
profitable manufacturing, distrib- 
uting and merchandising methods. 
It is simply a matter of reading 
the annual reports of the depart- 
ments, of discovering just what 
they are doing and have to offer, 
and then the writing of letters 
that state your questions clearly 
and completely, with only one 
subject covered by a single letter. 


Northwestern Campaign for 
Preferred Stock Tea 


A campaign to advertise Preferred 
Stock tea is being conducted by Allen 
& Lewis, Portland, Ore. Newspapers 
in Oregon and ‘Washington are being 
used together with business-paper and 
outdoor advertising. Supplementing 
this advertising the company has pre- 
pared a variety of display matter which 
is being furnished to dealers. Crossley 
& Failing, Inc., Portland, Ore., adver- 
tising agency, is directing this cam- 
paign. 


M. I. Cowles, Treasurer, 
Francis M. Waters Agency 


Mahland I. Cowles, formerly with 
the Grand Rapids Show Case Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who recently 
joined the Francis M. Waters Adver- 
tising Agency, Springfield, Mass., has 
been elected treasurer. 

Douglas R, Hobart has been appointed 
chief of the engineering department of 
the same agency. He will have charge 
of mechanical accounts. 


Joins Canadian National 
Railways 


C. F. Goldthwaite has resigned from 
The Advertising Service Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, to join the publicity staff of 
the Canadian National Railways. He 
was at one time with The R. Sykes 
Muller Company, Ltd., Montreal adver- 
tising agency. 





Samstag & Hilder Appoints 
Harry C. Michaels 


The advertising account of Samstag 
& Hilder Bros., New York, Fashionette 
hair nets and Colonial Quality notions, 
has been placed with the Harry C. 
Michaels Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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Real Silk Mills Charged with 
Misleading Advertising 


The use of false and misleading 
statements for the purpose of inducing 
the sale of its product is charged against 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in a _ citation issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

he firm is a manufacturer of 
hosiery, the complaint recites, and mar 
kets its product through salesmen who 
solicit orders direct from the public 
by house-to-house canvass. The con 
cern, the complaint continues, both in 
advertisements and through the selling 
talk of salesmen made the erroneous 
statement that 4,000 persons. in 
Japan were working exclusively in 
the production of silk used by it. 
Further misrepresentations outlined in 
the citation are that the company’s 
hosiery which it offered for sale was 
“Fashioned Hosiery,” whereas, it is 
alleged, such hosiery is what is known 
as “Tubular” Woven Hosiery, with a 
seam added in whole or in part un- 
necessarily to simulate ashioned 
hosiery; and that the hosiery manufac- 
tured and offered for sale by the re- 
spondent is “Real Silk” or “Silk,” 
whereas such hosiery, the complaint 
states, is not wholly composed of silk, 
but the top, toe ef heel are of cotton, 
and the sole of a mixture of cotton 
and _ silk. 

The complaint further states that 
the respondent’s acts are all to the 
prejudice of the public, and constitute 
unfair methods of competition, inas- 
much as it is in direct competition with 
manufacturers who do not so mis 
represent their products. 


Knitted Wear Account for 
Alfred Austin 


The New York Knitting Mills, New 
York, manufacturers of Nynit sweaters, 
bathing suits and_ knitted novelties, 
have placed their advertising account 
with the Alfred Austin Advertising 
Agency, New York. Business publica- 
tions are being used for this account. 

Harry M. Kramer has been appointed 
sales manager of the New York Knit- 
ting Mills. 


Toronto Agency Elects New 


Directors 

Arthur Ackerley and W. A. Dutton. 
who have been associated for some time 
with R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., adver- 
tising agency, Toronto, have been 
elected directors. Mr. Ackerley_ was 
formerly associated with the Baker 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, and 
Mr. Dutton was at one time advertising 
manager in England for Pear’s Soap. 


Made Advertising Manager 


of “Screenland” 
William J. Delaney, advertising man- 
ager of Real Life Stories, also has been 


appointed advertising manager of 
Screenland. Both magazines are pub- 
lished by The Myron Zobel Publica- 


New York. 


tions, Inc., 
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A Steady Flow of Income 


Of Washington’s population 54,588 are Gov- 

ernment employees—who with salary and 

bonus, receive annually $91,358,136 from 

Uncle Sam—according to figures compiled by 

the Federal Personnel Classification Bureau. 
No industrial conditions interfere 


with this consistent and continuous 
distribution. 


The ONE and ONLY medium necessary to 
reach this populous and prosperous com- 
munity is The Star. 


Evening and Sunday The Star com- 
pletely covers the field. 


Che Evening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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ltc carries 


less 


advertisin ng 


lineage 
than 
any other 
newspaper 
in New York! 
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But- every advertise- 
ment in the Daily News 


goes to Mm ore 


circulation 


than does any advertisement in any 
other New York daily—to the largest 
Daily circulation in America! 


The limitations of the tabloid page 
and tabloid paper work to the adver- 
tiser’s advantage—a limited amount 
of advertising, enjoying more visibil- 
ity, higher reader attention, less ad- 
vertising competition, and the largest 
reader audience, at the lowest line- 
per-thousand cost! This is one big 
reason why more New York adver- 
tisers now use The News. Get the facts. 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY has been 
issued in folder form. May we send 
you the whole series? Write on your 
business letterhead. 





New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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—how many advertisers are able 


to prove that their advertising is 
completely successful ? 


‘To be able to say merely, “Our 
business has increased nicely, so 
the advertising must have paid” 
—is that a businesslike answer? 


Through daily Newspapers you 
can tell definitely where your 
advertising has paid, where it 
has not and why. In the latter 
places, if any, you can correct 
the trouble or withdraw. 


Put this up to your banker or 
your board of directors. They 
will not have to know the differ- 
ence between a line cut and a 
half-tone to get the point. 


Less mystery and more profits. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 








E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 











Federal Land Bank Teaches 
Farmer Good Financial 
Management 


Advertising Tells Farmer How to Invest as Well as to Finance Himself 


By John Allen Murphy 


‘ES VERYBODY Prospers 

When the Farmer Pros- 
pers” is the keynote of the new 
advertising campaign of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks. The copy is 
appearing in a_long list of farm 
publications. One piece was in- 
serted in a national weekly and 
another in one of the religious 
magazines. 

The bulk of the advertising is 
being addressed to the farmer, be- 
cause it is the desire of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks to “sell” the 
farmer not only on the desirability 
of the system’s bonds as a con- 
servative investment but also to 
show the farmer how he can use 
the services of these banks to 
finance himself on a sound basis. 
Some circulation was bought for 
this campaign outside of the 
strictly farm field because of the 
advisability of reminding people 
in small towns and cities and 
other places that their prosperity 
depends directly on the well being 
of the farmer. 

If the Federal Land Banks only 
wished to sell their bond flota- 
tions, probably it would be un- 
necessary for them to advertise. 
Because of the high character of 
these securities and the fact that 
they are tax exempt, they are in 
ready demand among large in- 
vestors who want an investment 
of that character. There were 
$808,000,000 worth of Federal 
Land Bank Bonds outstanding on 
October 31, 1923. There is no 
way of telling what percentage of 
these are in the hands of farmers, 
but it is probably not large. Most 
of them, of course, are in the 
strong boxes of the wealthy inves- 
tor who is partial to tax-exempt 
securities. 

Now there is nothing wrong 
about that condition. Practically, 
it makes no difference to the Fed- 
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eral Land Banks who buys their 
bonds, so long as they are sold. 
Theoretically, however, it does 
make a difference. The Federal 
Land Banks system belongs to the 
farmer. It was organized for his 
benefit. He should, therefore, de- 
rive all the advantages from it 
that he can. In line with this 
thought, let me say that the 
larger percentage of those $808,- 
000,000 bonds should be held by 
farmers themselves. This state- 
ment may surprise some readers. 
“T thought the farmer was a bor- 
rower rather than an investor,” I 
hear you say. It is, of course, 
true that the farmer’s financial 
needs are great, but at the same 
time he is also an investor, or at 
least should be. During the last 
few years wild-cat promoters of 
every ilk and variety have ex- 
tracted a mighty toll from the 
American people. These blue-sky 
enthusiasts have been unusually 
active in the rural districts. It 
is said that they have filched $200,- 
000,000 out of the State of Iowa 
alone. Evidently the farmer has 
money with which to speculate. 
Then why has he not money to 
invest ? 

Farming is like any business. 
Some years are very profitable, 
while others are _ unprofitable. 
Also there are some farmers, just 
as there are some business men, 
who always make money, whether 
the times be good or bad. In 1918 
and 1919, all farmers should have 
made money. Most of them did. 
The trouble is that too many of 
them used their money inadvis- 
edly. In some cases they tossed 
it into questionable oil stocks. 
Again they put it in doubtful 
local manufacturing ventures. 
But the biggest loss of all was 
land speculation. In 1919 the na- 
tion witnessed the wildest farm 
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land boom it had seen in a couple 
of generations. Under the in- 
fluence of frenzied buying, prices 
went skyward. When the boom 
burst, banks, buyers, _ sellers, 
lenders and borrowers all were 
caught and most of them have 
been trying to get out from under 
the crash ever since. So much of 
the plight of the farmer that was 
pictured to us in 1921 and 1922 
was largely due to the farmer’s 
own speculations. To be sure 
prices of farm products dropped 
way below the cost of production. 
Just the same I do not believe 
there is a single farmer who had 
his land paid for and was out of 
debt otherwise and who wisely in- 
vested his profits of the bumper 
years, who experienced any pri- 
vations, other than loss of profits, 
during the two or three years that 
the country was deflating. 

If farmers had kept out of land, 
oil and other speculations, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that 
they themselves could easily have 
absorbed all of those $808,000,000 
Land Bank Bonds that were out- 
standing in October. But the 
farmer has always been a poor in- 
vestor. He was always obsessed 
with the idea that he must have 
more land. As a result, he was 
land poor. I made this error my- 
self in my own farming experi- 
ence. My parents, grandparents 
and great-grandparents made the 
same mistake. Every dollar we 
got went into more land. We now 
know, however, that more land is 
not the secret of farming success. 
We know that more money can be 
made in a small farm intelligently 
managed than in a bonanza farm 
that can be but superficially cul- 
tivated. 

Farmers must be taught to save. 
I was reading the other day that 
savings banks have been remark- 
ably successful everywhere, ex- 
cept in rural communities. Farm- 
ers, as a rule, do not think the 
savings bank idea practicable for 
them. They imagine themselves 
unable to accomplish anything by 
making small deposits with the 
systematic regularity that is neces- 
sary to build up a savings account. 
But, nevertheless, if farmers would 
get the saving habit, they would 
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be surprised to find how well they 
could finance themselves. That 
people can finance themselves is 
evidenced in the remarkable 
achievements of the building field 
during the last few years. A 
goodly portion of our building 
has always been financed by 
wealthy men. Since the high in- 
come tax law has been in effect, 
however, the wealthy could not 
afford to take the risk of build- 
ing investment. To be sure cur- 
rent building profits have attracted 
a few daring speculators. Many 
of them have made fortunes, but 
the majority of these were not 
the old-time building investors 
As I have said, most of these 
have been out of the field since 
the inauguration of the high in- 
come tax. Despite this, we have 
been passing through one of the 
greatest building booms the coun- 
try has ever known. The sig- 
nificant fact about this is that 
much of the boom was financed 
by the small investor, especially 
the residential part of the boom. 
The savings of the salaried man 
have made possible all this build- 
ing. His savings have been placed 
through building and loan so- 
cieties, savings banks, life insur- 
ance companies and mortgage 
bond companies. The success of 
these latter companies during the 
last few years has been phe- 
nomenal. And let me repeat the 
large and frequent bond issues 
which these mortgage companies 
have been able to sell have not 
been sold to the wealthy. 

This shows what the man of 
average income can do. And if 
the city man can do it the farmer 
can do it also. This Federal Farm 
Bank campaign is aiming to get 
this kind of a message over to 
the farmer. The copy tells the 
reader of the safety of the bonds. 
It tells of their security. It says 
they are free from all taxes, ex- 
cept inheritance taxes. It says 
they can be converted into cash 
quickly and that they can be used 
as security for a bank loan. Other 
detailed information about the 
bonds is given. 

The secondary purpose of this 
campaign is to show the farmer 
how the Federal Land Bank sys- 
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There is no substi- 
tute in the farm 
field for 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 


No guessing at the extent of 
its “woman’s influence.” 


Edited 100% for farm women 
and read 100% by farm women. 


An exclusive sales influence 
in 750,000 farm homes every 
month. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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tem can help him as a borrower. 
Perhaps it is in this respect that 
this advertising will exert the 
most beneficial influence. Those 
of you who have been following 
the recent many bank failures in 
the Northwest must have been im- 
pressed with the fact that in too 
many cases these banks have been 
trying to supply their farmer 
customers with capital. A com- 
mercial bank is not supposed to 
lend its depositors their capital 
requirements. If it does it is 
bound to have “frozen credits,” 
whether times be good or bad. A 
commercial bank is authorized 
to finance only the short-term 
needs of its borrowers. Of course 
it need not necessarily know to 
what purpose the loan is to be 
put, if it is secured or if it is 
paid at maturity. These capital 
loans, however, are seldom paid 
at maturity. There is an old joke 
in banking circles in certain sec- 
tions of the Northwest to the 
effect that farmers never pay bank 
loans until their estate pays them 
when the borrower dies. These 
notes are renewed from year to 
year. Of course the banker fig- 
ures that the farmer is “good” 
for the loan. Ordinarily he is 
good—until a set of circumstances 
comes along, such as swept the 
Northwest in 1920. 

The point is that these “life- 
time” loans are usually loans for 
capital purposes. I repeat: loan- 
ing capital is not the function of 
a commercial bank. The commer- 
cial bank can loan to the farmer 
to finance the growing of a crop, 
to finance the raising of live- 
stock or for any other short-term 
use. It can loan the farmer for 
capital purposes also, provided 
there is a reasonable expectation 
that the loan can be repaid out 
of the year’s earnings. 

But you say the farmer must 
get his capital somewhere. You 
are right. Adequate capital is as 
essential in farming as in other 
kinds of business. That is one 
reason why so many farmers do 
not make money. They have in- 
sufficient capital. Also remember 
that land is not the only capital 
the farmer needs. He needs seed, 
fertilizer, machinery, fencing, live- 
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stock and a conveniently equipped 
homestead. If he has enough of 
these things, he is in a position to 
make money. 

The advertising of the Federal 
Land Banks is telling the farmer 
that he can get additional capital 
through the “mighty co-operative 
loan system” of the banks. The 
law creating these banks author- 
izes them to make loans, secured 
by first mortgages on land con- 
servatively valued, for the follow- 
ing purposes: to refund loans or 
mortgages, to purchase land, to 
purchase livestock, fertilizer and 
equipment, to improve land 
through drainage, fencing, etc. 
Thus the banks enable the farmer 
to place his mortgage on a better 
basis, if his farm is already mort- 
gaged. The trouble with the old- 
type farm mortgage is that it does 
not, as a rule, carry any amortiza- 
tion plan. It has to be renewed 
every few years. Asa result, the 
mortgage sometimes stays in the 
family for generations. The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan mortgages pro- 
vide an easy amortization plan 
and liquidate themselves in time. 

Unless the farmer is already 
mortgaged to the hilt he can raise 
enough money, through the Fed- 
eral system, to refund his old 
mortgage and to provide him with 
enough capital, in the shape of 
tools, livestock and living conve- 
niences, to enable him to operate 
his business profitably. After 
that, if he is a good manager, his 
financial troubles should be over. 
The commercial banks should al- 
ways be able to supply him with 
his temporary requirements. 

From the standpoint of the gen- 
eral advertiser, it is in this latter 
feature of the Federal Land Bank 
campaign where lies his greatest 
interest. In providing his neces- 
sary capital requirements, the 
farmer must become a buyer of 
the 1,001 things that are being 
advertised to the farmer. In this 
one respect alone this advertising 
campaign is bound to have a de- 
cided influence on general busi- 
ness. 

Of course, this is not the first 
time the Federal Land Banks have 
been advertised. Printers’ INK 
(Continued on page 105) 
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How Your Mailing Piece is Folded 
May Mean a Lot in Your Returns 


Folds that 
Get You Orders 


There are folds which are designed with a purpose and 
folds which have no purpose outside of making the piece 
convenient for mailing. 


When the Cleveland Folding Machine was designed it 
was felt that the advertising profession needed something 
better than just ordinary folds. It was seen that there 
was an unused power in the merchandising or distinctive 
fold and that it could be made use of by advertising men 
in general. 


When you employ some of these distinctive Cleveland 
folds for your advertising literature, you will realize why 
they have a special value for you. 

You use display heads to command attention. You have 
color combinations to secure attraction and effect. You 
put in illustrations because you have learned that they have 
a particular value in nearly all advertising literature. 


Have you ‘been using folds simply as a matter of con- 
venience? If so, you have overlooked a valuable aid in 
strengthening the merchandising value of direct-mail pieces. 


Ask your printer for dummies of distinctive Cleveland 
folds. Examine them. See how they can help in a very 
practical way to secure attention from a prospect and make 
your efforts more productive. 


The Cleveland makes all the folds made by all other 
folding machines—and a great number that none of them 


can make. 


Tye [jeveranofoyoine Macyinelo, 
1929-1941 East 61st Street 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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WurTinc & DAvis COMPANY 


Mokers o MESH Bacs 





PLAINVILLE, Norro.x Co..MAss. 
February 13, 1924. 


Mr. C. W. Puller, Adv. Ugr., 
Photoplay Magazine, 

221 Weat 57th St., 

New York, il. Y. 





Dear Mr. Fuller; 





While magazines are too often selected upon the 
gize of circulation alone, we value Photoplay for more than 
what is indicated in ite circulation total -- for ite pecul- 
jar quality. The motion picture tcday has beoome one of the 
greatest -- if not the greatest fashion show in the world. 
Womenfolk look to it with that keen interest of the feminine 
for fashion and beauty. The motion picture has indeed 
brought Fifth Avenue to the door of every city, town and 
village in the entire country. 


We value Photoplay highly as a voice of the silent 
drama. 


We believe that Photoplay reaches out throush each 
Treader to her circle of friends, in the matter of dress and 
fashion, and we therefore rate it highly in developing an 
ever inoreasing apprecition of the beauty, style necessity 
and companionable usefulness of Whiting & Davis Mesh Bage. 


Yours very truly, . 
Whit Davie Co. : 
cell ha 57 a - 


SOc ewer seseseseere 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


221 West 57th Street, New York 
750 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
127 Federal Street, Boston 
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, ft apn show in the world,” says Mr. Whiting 















and “we value Photoplay for more than what 
is indicated in its circulation total—as a 
voice of the silent drama.” 
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Have you seen 
“Tue Ace Factor 
tn SELLING AND Ap- 
VERTISING” — Photo- 
play’s compilation 
of facts about the 
influence of age in 
buying? This book, 
a thorough presen- 
tation of the facts 
and figures on the 
influence of the 
age factor, free 
to advertisers and 
their agents upon 
request. 
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The Columbus Dispatch 


Delivers Your Message 


To All Classes of Readers 
Throughout Central Ohio 


Advertisers, with a story to tell, have learned from long 
experience that The Columbus Dispatch is the ONE BIG 
MEDIUM in which newspaper readers are accustomed to 
look for authentic buying and selling information. 


This fact is proved year after year by the leadership of 
The Dispatch in practically all kinds of advertising. Here 
are the figures showing the distribution of major classifica- 


tions during 1923. 


Lines - Lines 
: . ’ (exclusive of de- 
Autos, Tires, Accessories Men’s Wear (ereimit stores) 
The Columbus Dispatch... 968,195 The Columbus Dispatch... 613,724 
Other papers combined... 845,791 Other papers combined... 460,216 
Department Stores Jewelry 
The Columbus Dispatch. . .4,666,565 The Columbus Dispatch... 420,687 
Other papers combined. . .2,550,900 Other papers combined... 409,677 
Food Products Office Supplies 
The Columbus Dispatch... 943,540 The Columbus Dispatch... 157,133 
Other papers combined... 778,897 Other papers combined... 133,412 


Furniture and Furnishings Women’s Wear (elusive os 


The Columbus Dispatch. . .1,624,620 The Columbus Dispatch. . .1,099,340 

Other papers combined. . .1,778,690 Other papers combined... 635,857 
Building Materials Classified Advertising 

The Columbus Dispatch... 313,761 The Columbus Dispatch. . .4,417,076 

Other papers combined... 284,711 Other papers combined. . .3,418,717 


The Dispatch published a total of 21,242,341 lines. Other 
Columbus papers combined but 17,807,482 lines. 432 
National Advertisers and 321 Local Display Advertisers 
concentrated in this one newspaper in 1923. 


€o lumbus Disp atch 
dq GHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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has already recorded two or three 
of the other campaigns of this 
rural financial institution. Presi- 
dent Wilson was greatly inter- 
ested in these Land Banks. In 
fact, it was he who fathered the 
law which created them and which 
was passed as the Farm Loan Act 
on July 17, 1916. The first block 
of these bonds became available 
for distribution about the time 
that the war started with Germany 
in 1917. The President was much 
concerned as to how the bonds 
could be sold. He was told that 


advertising would sell Federal 
Loan Bonds as well as Liberty 
Bonds. 3ut President Wilson 


then said there was no money for 
advertising these bonds. 

Advertisers were shown the im- 
portance of financing the farmer 
as a war measure. They were 
quick to see the point and many 
offered their own space for this 
use. The result was that the 
bonds were promptly sold at par. 
Thus were Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds first introduced to the in- 
vesting public. 


Furniture Industry to Discuss 
Trade Practices 


The furniture industry plans to ask 
the assistance of the proper Govern- 
ment representatives for aid in stamp- 
ing out trade evils when it has ob- 
tained sufficient authentic 
concerning itself. 

The third conference of representa- 
tives of the industry looking to this 
objective will be held at Cleveland, O., 
on March 26 and 27. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers and dealers, whether or 
not connected with the National Retail 


Furniture Association will participate. 
Questionnaires were mailed recently 
seeking authoritative and concrete in- 


formation to lay before the conference. 


Py-Mas-Cide Account for 
Prather-Allen 


The Edral Company, Cincinnati, O., 
manufacturer of Py-Mas-Cide tooth 
paste and Py-Mas-Cide toothbrushes, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Prather-Allen Advertising Company 
of that city. Newspaper space will be 
used for the present. 


“Fashionable Dress’ Appoints 
Dorr & Corbett 


Fashionable Dress, New York, has 
appointed Dorr & Corbett, publishers’ 
representatives, Boston, as its New 
England advertising representatives. 
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Quaker Oats’ Stockholders 
Profit by Advertising 


The annual report for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1923, of ‘The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, shows a net 
income of $4,389,306, which has made 
it possible for the company to declare 
an extra cash dividend of $16.50 a 
share on its common stock, in addition 
to its regular quarterly payment of $3 
a share. 

John Stuart, president of The Quaker 
Oats Company, in his letter to the 
stockholders, refers to the aggressive 
alvertising campaign pursued by the 
company on virtually all of its leading 
lines. Commenting on this, Mr. Stuart 
states: “The result of this advertising 
policy so far is encouraging and we are 
glad to be able to report an increase 
in the number of units sold of our 
advertised products.” 


Revenue of Boston Elevated 


Increases 

The income statement of the Boston 
Elevated Railway, included in the an- 
nual report of trustees for the year 
1923, shows $664,971 received from 
mails, rentals and advertising. as com 
pared with $635,761 from the same 
source in 1922; $615,657 in 1921, and 
$654,097 in 1920. The passenger rev- 
enue for 1923 was reported as $33.- 
282,042, as compared with $31,817,072 
for 1922; $32,237.396 for 1921, and 
$33,096,764 for 1920. 


Form Company to Sell 
Window Display Device 
A company, to be known as _ the 
Maurice S. Keller Corporation, has been 
formed at New York to manufacture 
and sell “Perpatum,” a recently patented 
revolving window display device. 
Maurice S. Keller, formerly man- 
aging director of the Larvex Corpora- 
tion, New York, is president of the new 
company. R. S. Keller is treasurer, 
and T. E. Larson, of Randall, Larson 
& Hawkins, secretary. 


Concentrates Advertising in 
Radio Centres 


Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of radio and loud-speaking 
telephone apparatus, is concentrating 
most of his advertising in centres where 
radio is most firmly established, accord- 
ing to C. A. Malliet, of Mr. Timmons’ 
organization. The advertising is handled 
by the McLain-Simpers Organization, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 


J. S. Timmons, 


Monarch Governor Account 
for Detroit Agency 

The Monarch Governor Company, of 
Detroit, has appointed Brooke, Smith & 
French, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. Plans are be- 
ing formulated for a campaign on the 
new Monarch governor. 











How One Publisher Beats the 


Press Agent 


Here Is An Answer to Press Agent Evil: 


Let the Publisher Bar the 


“Free” Stuff from His Columns 


By D. N. Slep 


President, Altoona, Pa., Mirror 


N June, 1922, after the death 

of my beloved father, when the 
responsibility was placed on my 
shoulders, one. of the very first 
things that was paramount in my 
mind was to hit free publicity 
and to hit it hard and we cer- 
tainly have, so far as the Mirror is 
concerned. You may say: yes, but 
you have a peculiar field and an 
easy problem. That I will grant, 
but there is one thing I will not 
grant, and that is, that other pub- 
lishers can’t do the same thing, if 
they believe in the publication of 
which they may be the head or 
the owner. They can go out and 
sell their space just the same as 
the merchant sells his products, 
for all they have to sell is white 
space and back of that white 
space is the reputation of the 
publication which they represent. 

Until publishers awake to the 
fact that they have something 
they can sell and sell advantage- 


ously, they will never get anywhere . 


with this free publicity game. 

How can it be accomplished? 
It can only be accomplished in 
one way. I am not going to tell 


how to do it, I am only going to 
give you an idea how we have 
done it. 


The very first people we hit 
were the theatre people, the next, 
the automobile and next, the mer- 
chants. And now we have them 
all thoroughly convinced that 
what we have done is the best 
proposition, pure and_ simple. 
Now it is not going to be a hot 
dog sandwich to do it, it is going 
to take real downright manhood 
and cleaving close to the line. 
We sent out letters thoroughly 
explaining our stand and our 
‘proposition to them. 

‘Portion of an address before the 


convention of Pennsylvania Associated 
Dailies at Harrisburg, Pa. 








We have just had an automo- 
bile show in our town, and we are 
well spoken of how we took care 
of this matter and yet I have 
cuts and photographs and mats 
and free publicity that weighs just 
twenty pounds and it is  writ- 
ten on very thin paper, and yet 
that is what they expected us 
to use for the automobile show. 

The first thing you may ask, 
“Have you made friends or 
enemies?” I can very honestly 
say, we have made friends, for 
now every man is treated alike, 
In the old days, the friend of 
yours or mine got the free write- 
up and the other fellow got noth- 


ing and paid his bill just the 
same. 
One man in an _ organization 


can’t accomplish it, everyone must 
be sold on the idea, and the hard- 
est man to sell will be the editor. 
I have sat under great teachers of 
newspaper making until now my 
hair is getting thin where there 
ought to be a lot of hair, just 
thinking it all through. But it 
takes more than a thought to ac- 
complish it. Real honest to good- 
ness punch and backbone will do it. 


Death of A. L. Callopy 


Arthur Leo Callopy, vice-president 
and head of the copy department of the 
Wm. Ingoldsby Company y, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, died last 
week. He was at one time associated 
with the Callopy Advertising oa, 
Vancouver, B. C. efore going 
Los Angeles, Mr. Callopy was Png 
president of House of Hubbel, Inc., 
Cleveland, advertising agency. He was 
thirty-five years old. 


G. M. McIntosh Heads 


American Druggists Syndicate 
George M. McIntosh, formerly vice- 
resident of the American Druggists 
ane sel Long Island City, N. Y., 
has been elected president, succeeding 
Frank H. Jones, resigned. Ben C. Holt 
has been elected a director to succeed 
Leary. 
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New York Cleveland Toledo 


MacMANUS 


Incorporated 


Detroit 


1899-19 


Only Packard 
can build a 
Packard 





MacMANUS INCORPORATED 


A name that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion 
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Copies monthly heres Q 
to real farmers in ifference 7 
real farm terri- in Farm Papers J 
tory—where your 
merchandise finds 
largest use. 

Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Ki 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg } L 
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Proven Reader Interest 


Successful Farming is edited for real farmers in the 
“Heart States,” where living conditions are best. It is 
edited for all members of the family, with emphasis upon 
practical features which promote comfort, health, con- 
venience and profit. 

Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau alone receives more 
than 30,000 letters a year from readers. What stronger 
proof could be offered of close, personal reader-interest ? 
Successful Farming readers are unusually responsive to 
advertising—largely because we guarantee them against 
loss through dealing with advertisers—yet you can buy a 
page at a quarter of a cent per family, reaching more than 
850,000 homes at $5 a line. . 

Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis for definite data on 


your farm market possibilities. A qualified representa- 
tive will call on request. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 
Successful Farming 
Fruit, Garden and Home 
The Dairy Farmer 


Kansas City Office: Minneapolis Office: c. A. BAUMGART 
0. G. DAVIES R. R. RING Advertising Manager 
Land Bank Bldg. Palace Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


LIHER, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Erie Daily Times Has 
the Strength of Gibraltar 


The Erie Daily Times offers not merely 
its present splendid coverage of the 
Erie territory but more than that— 
its solid record for so many, many 
years. Refer to your A. B. C. files. 


And the same years show the same 
constancy in local display and classified 
and national advertising patronage. 


Thirty-six years ago the Times was 
established by its present owner- 
publisher with $250 cash, and now the 
Times is about to move into a veritable 
business palace worth half a million 
dollars. 


The Erie Daily Times stands like the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 


Erie Daily Times 


Established 1888 
A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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What Are “High Pressure Methods” 
in Security Selling? 


Should Advertising Assist in the Sale of Securities to the General Public 
through an Organization of Canvassers and Salesmen? 


By Walter E. Severance 


{Epiror1aL Nore: Eight years ago 
Printers’ INK questioned the stock-sell- 
ing plan of the projected Commo nwealth 
Hotel at New York. In “The Little 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom” in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of January 24 of this year atten- 
tion was called to the financial collapse 
of the Hotel Commonwealth project, and 
a little preachment on the responsibilities 
of advertising men to the public and to 
themselves was offered. 

That “little preachment” has provoked 
a discussion of a question which might 
be summarized in the words “How 
Should Advertising Be Used in Selling 
Stock to the General Public?” Two 
opinions on that question are presented 
in this issue: One by Walter E. Sever- 
ance, who is engaged in sales promotion 
and advertising work for a Pacific Coast 
investment security house, and the other 
by Kenneth Barnard, who is the director 
of the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World.] 


S a general proposition, I 

agree with the comments of 
“The Little Schoolmaster,” in 
Printers’ INK of January 24, re- 
garding the Commonwealth Hotel 
stock selling plan. But in all 
fairness to the business of se- 
curity selling, and of financing of 
legitimate business progress, I do 
feel that your publication ae do 
well to present an analysis of 
some of the points made by our 
good “Schoolmaster.” 

There is fo question whatever 
as to the good motive behind this 
comment of “The Schoolmaster,” 
but it would seem to me that a 
literal interpretation of the 
phraseology used has a tendency 
to perhaps misinform the average 
reader on the matter of security 
distribution, and to reflect a pos- 
sible injustice to all legitimate 
dealers in investment securities. 

In so many words, “securities” 
are a form of merchandise—rep- 
resenting partnership interests in 
or mortgage claim on business 
enterprises, this principle being 
used in all modern-day business 
because large scale progress abso- 
lutely calls for the assembling to- 
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gether of the savings and invest- 
ment money of millions of people 
to provide the funds necessary to 
facilitate constructive progress. 
Granted that securities are mer- 
chandise, very naturally the prov- 
ince of the issuing interest or of 
the security dealer, is to sell those 
securities—just as it is the prov- 
ince of manufacturers and dealers 
in any other line of endeavor to 
turn over its product in hand. 
The business man in any line 
presumably sells his particular 
product—regardless of what it 
may be—to give some kind of 
service to the purchaser; the 
seller of or dealer in good securi- 
ties sells his investments with 
the underlying thought in mind 
of giving value for the investor’s 
and a service in general 


money, 
even more important than any 
other commodity one may pur- 
chase. 


The “idea” of selling a large 
issue of stock on a hotel not yet 
started is not, of itself, ethically 
or practically wrong—as I see it. 
As a matter of fact, we all know 
that scores of the most reliable 
investment houses in the country 
have sold securities on _ hotels, 
apartment houses, and businesses 
of all kinds—before the material 
things themselves had come into 
being. The wrong comes in the 
way in which the money from 
such sale of securities may be 
misemployed—if it goes into con- 
structive use, all right—if mis- 
applied, all wrong. The character 
and experience of the men asso- 
ciated with any undertaking is 
the assurance of the manner in 
which the capital raised will be 
employed. 

If one effects a distribution of 
securities through the medium of 
advertising and a crew of can- 
vassers—are we necessarily to 
designate such procedure as “high 
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pressure” methods? Though a 
generally used expression, I 
rather feel that the phrase “high 
pressure” should always be used 
very advisedly when used in ref- 
erence to the security business, 
as such use may tend to build up 
in the minds of the reading public 
an entirely wrong impression, and 
may prove decidedly unjust to 
many of our most energetic sales- 
men; because a salesman does his 
darnedest to make a possible cus- 
tomer see things his way, is it 
fair to insult him by applying the 
stigma of being a “high pressure” 
artist—which to many folks sort 
of savors of something that has 
an element of unfairness or im- 
position about it? 

Doesn’t every salesman, in any 
line of business whatever, do his 
very best to get his prospect to 
buy—doesn’t he press as much as 
possible to get the name on the 
dotted line? If he employs fair 
methods, if he is honest in his in- 
tentions, and if the proposition is 
surrounded by the right kind of 
influences—surely we can’t accuse 
the salesman of “high pressure,” 
merely because he is insistent and 
presses for a sale. 

When a salesman tries to force 
you into a sale either before you 
are firmly convinced, or before 
you have an opportunity to prove 
statements made or_ investigate 
that which is offered—that, in the 
full sense, is “high pressure,” and 
is just as apt to be employed by a 
salesman in one thing as another. 

If a body of honest, highly 
reputable, experienced business 
men can visualize an opportunity 
to create some form of enterprise 
which will become profitable for 
many thousands of investors who 
may invest in it, and a construc- 
tive addition to the progress of 
the community and country—and 
if said body of men cause to be 
organized a staff of canvassers or 
salesmen to sell this proposition 
to the public, employing as 
deemed necessary advertising and 
descriptive printed literature—is 
such action to be construed as 
indicating a dangerous or un- 
sound proposition? Most as- 
suredly not—because that is the 
way that all new enterprises are 
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launched, and the common prac- 
tice of every good investment 
house or business man. 

Some things are more specu- 
lative than others, and some are 
considerably safer than others— 
the widow or orphan certainly 
should be advised to buy the safer 
things, and only a reliable house 
or salesman will do his best to 
advise and sell that which fits the 
case the best. Nobody can really 
afford to lose, but one person may 
often be able to speculate more 
than another. 

I hardly feel that it is quite 
just to indict the advertising man 
for advising or assisting in the 
advertising of securities, or of 
dealers or companies for selling 
their securities through the me- 
dium of canvassers or salesmen. 
Naturally if we know that the in- 
vestment we are handling is good, 
if it has certain characteristics 
which warrant the strongest sort 
of a recommendation—we are go- 
ing to do our level best to tell our 
story to prospective investors so 
as to make them see the wisdom 
and advisability of buying our 
offering—and it is merely a mat- 
ter of regular legitimate business 
practice to advertise and sell it in 
the most aggressive kind of 
way. What one does not know 
about he is not interested in—be 
it an automobile, investment, or 
any other thing; to do the cus- 
tomers a service, you must educate 
them on the merit of yourself 
and what you have to sell. 

The Better Business Bureau 
slogan of “Investigate before You 
Invest” is a mighty good one. 


Education of the uninformed 
public so it will act after in- 
vestigation, and upon its own 


thinking, I believe is a far more 
practical way to eliminate the ob- 
jectionable feature of security 
selling than any restriction of ad- 
vertising or the personal initiative 
of salesmen; let’s cut out the 
questionable financing deal by 
more advertising, more publicity, 
more investigating by the investor 
himself—and_ better investment 


salesmen. 

[An article giving an opposite view 
on this question by Kenneth Barnard, 
director of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, appears on page 115.] 
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It “Got” Him; Then 
We Got Him 


@e An Advertising Agent 
began by sending the ordi- 
nary job of typography to 
the ordinary typographer to 
whom tooth-picks and vitri- 
fied bricks; diamonds and 
| dynamos; chair casters and 
corn plasters look alike. How- 
| ever, when seeking extraordi- 
| nary excellence, he gave in- 
structions —‘‘Have Phillips 
Set It.” Now, it is a curious 
thing that Excellence is an 
| Iron Master. It forms a habit | 
| that ‘‘gets” you. It got this 
man, and we got him, too, 
for all of his Composition 














FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INc. 


Formerly PHitiips & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
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EVIDENCE 


Indisputable ! 


Below are reproduced lithographed folding boxes made by us 
for a few of the many nationally known concerns that we serve. 





Our customers represent almost every line of manufac- 
ture—food products, confectionery, toilet articles, drugs, 
automobile accessories, hardware, etc., etc. 


They know that when they come to the Brooks Litho 
Shops for cartons, they are assured of Quality Cartons in 
construction, design and lithography—cartons that are in 
keeping with the quality of their products. 

Let us quote you on your cartons. Send 
sample or description of your product. 
Ideas, dummies and estimates gladly fur- 
nished without obligation. 


oa BROOKS 


Poors BANK NOTE 


my COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 






Makers of 
Lithographed 
y= : Folding Boxes, 
ae Hit o~> Labels, 
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“High Pressure Selling Methods” 
Are the Earmarks of Questionable 
Securities 


Because Advertising Can Be Properly Used with “High Pressure Selling” 
of Commodities It Does Not Follow That It Can Be Used in 
High Pressure Security Selling 
By Kenneth Barnard 


Director, National Vigilance Committee, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


HE comment of “The Little 
Schoolmaster” and that of 
Walter E. Severance [which is to 
be found on page 111], regarding 
the fundamental principles of se- 
curity distribution, as typified by 


the Commonwealth Hotel col- 
lapse, present conditions with 
which the National Vigilance 


Committee in its nation-wide ef- 
forts to protect the small investor 
comes in daily contact. 

The Commonwealth Hotel pro- 
motion is interesting largely be- 
cause it is illustrative of an entire 
problem as wide and as intricate 
as the raising of money itself. 
We should analyze the methods 
used in this type of promotion 
and bear in mind in this particu- 
lar instance, the fact that the 
“Little Schoolmaster” and Mr. 
Severance are both agreed on the 
premise that the small investor 
not only needs to protect himself, 
but has the inalienable right to 
this protection from outside 
sources. 

Mr. Severance refers to securi- 
ties as “merchandise” and from 
the standpoint of the necessity of 
distributing securities, he is cor- 
rect. From another standpoint, 
namely, from an analysis of the 
thing itself, we find merchandise 
totally different from securities. 
The advertising and sale of mer- 
chandise may be, and sometimes 
is, fraught with misrepresentation, 
but the consumer has the invalu- 
able privilege, after responding to 
advertising, to examine the goods 
and to know, at least as far as 
dollars and cents are concerned, 
whether or not he is getting value 
received. In other words, mer- 
chandise can be seen, while se- 
curities are but the curtain to the 


stage, behind which curtain lies 
the value or lack of value of 
which the security is the evidence, 
or as the lawyers describe it, the 
“chose in action.” 

Certainly Mr. Severance is cor- 
rect when he says there is noth- 
ing inherently fraudulent or 
fundamentally unsound in selling 
a large issue of stock for the 
building of a hotel. Neither is it 
particularly vicious that at the 
same time this sale occurs, con- 
struction work has not actually 
been started. The value of se- 
curities is determined in part by 
the character of the men who 
officer the proposition, in part by 
the physical assets and proved 
production behind them, but per- 
haps most of all, and particularly 
is this true where the tangible as- 
sets are not yet in being: by the 
proved capacity of the corpora- 
tions’ officers in the particular 
line of endeavor in which securi- 
ties are being sold. If it be a 
hotel proposition, are the officers 
tried, proved and successful, in 
that field? If a tire company, are 
the officers expert tire men? Mr. 
Severance touches only on one 
element when he says that the 
character of men is of itself a 
controlling consideration. 

The writer in his five years’ ex- 
perience in the Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing field has known many propo- 
sitions where the majority of the 
officers in a promotion were be- 
yond reproach from the stand- 
point of integrity, and yet whose 
lack of experience would make 
investment in it, if investment it 
could be called, something less 
than a speculation. Indeed, it 
may be said that in every enter- 
prise which borders on the ques- 
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tionable, the professional and 
illegitimate promoter will immedi- 
ately annex to himself and to his 
proposition, names of men whose 
integrity is unbesmirched, but 
whose experience is insufficient to 
point out to themselves the pit- 
falls in the scheme, to say noth- 
ing of enabling them to warn an 
all too credulous public against 
walking into the same trap. 

Perhaps Mr. Severance’s state- 
ment, therefore, 


The character and experience of the 
men associated with any undertaking is 
the assurance of the manner in which 
the capital raised will be employed. 


should be changed to something 
like this: 


The character and experience of the 
men associated with any undertaking is 
an important consideration as to the 
manner in which the capital raised will 
be employed. 


Having arrived at what we be- 
lieve to be the four cardinal prin- 
ciples in sound investment, 
namely: 

(1) Character of the concern’s 
officers. 

(2) Experience in that particu- 
lar line of these same officers. 

(3) Tangible assets of the con- 
cern as expressed commitments in 
the form of contracts. 

(4) Can the securities be readi- 
ly marketed or used as collateral? 
—let us now turn to an examina- 
tion of what both “The Little 
Schoolmaster” and Mr. Severance 
dub “high pressure methods.” 

Mr. Severance is correct in his 
thought that the very term “high 
pressure” has assumed in _ the 
minds of the investing public an 
unsavory significance. Perhaps, 
it is well that this is true. He, 
however, is in error when he says 
that the representative houses of 
America use “high pressure” 
methods. Every article of value, 
whether securities or merchandise, 
is enveloped in what might be 
called an “atmosphere.” The ad- 


vertisng and merchandising of 
fabrics have their characteristics. 
Automobile advertising is replete 
with what the automotive world 
has come to consider as proper 
and legitimate. 
therefore, 


In like manner, 
it follows that sound 
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investment advertising has de- 
veloped an atmosphere, entirely 
different probably than any of its 
competing products, but neverthe- 
less existing in fact. 

While in naked logic and sur- 
veyed from the cold viewpoint of 
mere distribution, there is no rea- 
son why securities could not be 
marketed by the same forceful 
methods employed by vendors of 
merchandise in its proper sense, 
the fact remains that they are 
not. An examination of the in- 
vestment advertising of any house 
which has demonstrated its claim 
to legitimacy by the march 
through the years, will prove con- 
clusively the truth of this state- 
ment. The fact remains that to- 
day one of the earmarks of a 
questionable security issue is 
“high pressure” methods em- 
ployed as a medium of distribu- 
tion. 

To quote Mr. Severance: 


If he (the security salesman) employs 
fair methods, if he is honest in his in- 
tentions, and if the proposition is sur- 
rounded by the right kind of influences— 
surely we can’t accuse the salesman of 
“high pressure” merely because he is 
insistent and presses for a sale. 


The best answer to Mr. Sev- 
erance’s thought is, first, that 
“influences” alone do not consti- 
tute in themselves a good invest- 
ment, and second, as has been 
stated above, the best thought in 
the investment field does not em- 
ploy “high pressure” distribution. 

In conclusion, Mr. Severance 
says: 


Some things are more speculative than 
others and some are considerably safer 
than others—the widow or orphan cer- 
tainly should be advised to buy the safer 
things, and only a reliable house or 
salesman will do his best to advise and 
sell that which fits the case the best. No 
body can really afford to lose, but one 
person may often be able to speculate 
more than another. 


If the “high pressure” salesman 
differentiated between speculation 
and investment the problem would 
be easy. It may safely be said 
that the “high pressure” salesman, 
and he alone, paints the picture 
which befuddles the widow and 
orphan, the uninformed and mis- 
informed, for his personal gain. 
If to the prospect he even admits 
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Press-Tested 
Electrotypes 


The Test Proof Tells 





The greatest improvement 
in electrotyping processes 
in recent years is the Test 
Press. 


We have Special Test 
Presses in both our two 
plants. Every Reilly plate 
is tried out, criticised and 
corrected. 


The Test Proof Tells 


REILLY 


Electrotype Co. 


209 West 38th Street, New York 
TELEPHONE FITZROY 0840 
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of the senior officers of the 
40,000 banks in the United 
States and Canada. 


Uf of the buying power 


By using one publication—the 
Burroughs Clearing House which 
is read by at least one executive 
in every bank—you can reach 
this valuable market. 


Scores of other concerns are 
doing it successfully today. 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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a differentiation between invest- 
ment and speculation, he places 


his own offering in the former 
category. 

We are unanimously agreed on 
the wisdom of the slogan, “Before 
You Invest—Investigate,” and yet 
it is but logic to survey in the 
laboratory of stern experience the 
characteristics of the promotion 
as compared with those of the 
sound but less picturesque invest- 
ments. Commodities, securities, 
all of the creations of man have 
their earmarks. Advertising may 
augment them, advertising may 
and inevitably does, beget de- 
mand, but in the interests of this 
magic business-begetting force, it 
will be well, as “The Little 
Schoolmaster” hints, for advertis- 
ing not to ally itself with the 
cheat and the fraud merely be- 
cause if applied to other com- 
modities, a more _ sensational 
form of sales appeal would not be 
only proper, but customary. 

Advertising must, if it is to ful- 
fil its mission, paint the true pic- 
ture and not a mere mirage un- 

backed by sound values for the 
auciee of the widow and of 
those whose station in life pro- 
vides them with a lesser ability 
to differentiate between good and 
bad 


Second Ship Chartered for 
London Convention 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World have chartered a second ship 
to carry delegates to its twentieth an- 
nual convention to be held at London, 
according to Lou E. Holland, president. 
The second steamer is the S.S. Lan- 
castria, formerly the S.S. Tyrrhenia. 
This will allow accommodations for 550 
delegates in addition to about 750 who 
will sail on the S.S. Republic. _ Both 
ships will sail from New York on 
July 3 and will arrive at Southampton 
simultaneously. The Associated Clubs 
have made reservations on eleven ships 
for return trips which will take care 
of 1,300 persons. 


Artificial Silk Account for 
Doremus 


The advertising account of the Tubize 
Artificial Silk Company of America, 
New York, manufacturer of artificial 
silk, has been placed with Doremus & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 
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“Merchants’ Co-op- 
erative Advertising Manager’’? 


Cuarin & ComMPANy 
Cuicaco, Feb. 27, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Can you, or any of the readers of 
Printers’ INK, give me any informa- 
tion on what, for lack of a more ac- 
curately descriptive phrase, I will call 
a ‘merchants’ co-operative advertising 
manager’’? 

Probably I can save words by telling 
you about some of the things I think 
that a man could do who might be 
employed by a group of non-competi- 
tive merchants in a small town or city: 

Prevent waste of money by mer- 
chants in  non-productive advertising 
mediums and schemes. 

Prepare copy and have general over- 
sight of such advertising as is done by 
each of his employers. 

_Work with advertising and merchan- 
dising departments of national adver- 
tisers to secure better results from 
dealer help efforts. 

Sell the merchants of the town to 
the farm community adjoining for the 
purpose of drawing farmers to that 
town who are now trading in a more 
distant town. 

Be ready to act in an advisory 
capacity with local commercial clubs 
and organizations for the purpose of 
advertising the town and its commercial, 
industrial and social advantages. 

Strive to make better merchants of 
his employers and thus secure the 
patronage of those persons who now 
patronize the mail-order houses. 

These are only a few of the things 
that a capable advertising man _ can 
accomplish. Something of the kind 
should be done by the merchants of 
small towns, but the trouble I foresee 
is that the idea cannot be sold to 
those merchants. They cannot be made 
to understand that such a man_ will 
be able to earn the salary he should be 
paid—a salary that at the start may 
exceed the net earnings of several of 
the merchants who employ him. 

owever, it may that somewhere 
in this broad country there is such a 
group of merchants who have em- 
ployed a man to act in some_ such 
capacity as I have described. If so, 
then I feel confident that the instance 
will be known to one of your readers 
and that through your columns we may 
he able to secure an answer to my 
inquiry. 


Is There a 


1924. 


Cuapin & Company, 
Greorce H. BrowNeLt, 
Director of Advertising 


Discontinues Distributor’s 


Name in Newspaper Copy 
The General Cigar Company, Inc., 
New York, has informed its dealers 
that in its national newspaper cam 
paigns for 1924 its past practice of 
showing distributor’s name in each 
advertisement is being discontinued with 
the exception of a few newspapers. 
This action, the company explains, will 
aid in focusing reader attention upon 
the advertising messages. 
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Prohibition Director Points 
Out Unethical Advertisement 


Palmer Canfield, Federal prohibition 
director, has taken exception to a min- 
eral water advertisement which he char- 
acterizes as unethical in that it con- 
tains a cut showing a flask as well as 
a bottle of mineral water. A gauge slit 


in its leather cover shows the flask as 
nearly filled with a liquid darker than 
water. 

Mr. Canfield regards as unethical this 
a of mineral water as a chaser 


ingredient, for the reasen 
that it suggests a violation of law. He 
said his views would be given to the 
newspaper publisher, the mineral water 
firm, and included in a report to the 
Central Prohibition Office at Washing- 
tose, B.C 

Provisions in and opinions on the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act that advertisers 
should know have been covered by 
Printers’ Inx in the following articles: 
“Prohibition Commissioner Interprets 
Rulings on Advertising Liquor-Flavored 
Specialties,” in the issue of November 
15, 1923, and “Is Advertising Ethical 
When It Runs Counter to the Spirit of 
the Prohibition Amendment?” in the 
issue of February 7, 1924. 


Shredded Wheat Reports for 
1923 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the year 1923, 
reports a gross income, less operating 
expenses, of $1,740,627, as compared 
with $2,088,442 in 1922; $2,298,063 in 
1921, and $1,094,534 in 1920. The 
corresponding net income is given, re- 
spectively, as $1,276,989; $1,523,558; 
$1,593,582 and $871,685. 

Patents, good-will and trade-marks 
which were carried on the company’s 
books at a valuation of $4,500,000 in 
1922 are listed at $4,000,000 for 1923. 
The company, it is reported, contem- 
plates the erection of a plant in Eng- 
land. 


A. W. Erickson Is Vigilance 


Committee Trustee 

A. W. aoa goneeiont of The 
Erickson Compan nce., New York ad- 
vertising agency, tJ been appointed one 
of the five trustees of the National Vig- 
ilance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. The 
other trustees are: Herbert S. Houston, 
Ifouston Publishing Company, New 
York, chairman; F. / Seiberling, 
Seiberling Rubber Company, Akron, O., 
Ilenry L. Doherty, New York, and E. 
T. Meredith, of the Meredith Publica- 
tions, Des Moines. 


or highball 


Changes Name to 
Harry Atkinson, Inc. 


Harry Atkinson, Inc.,,is the present 
name of the C hicago advertising agency 
formerly known as the Atkinson Adver- 
tising Agency. No change in the per 
sonnel of the organization has * al 
made. 
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Pittsburgh Appoints Committee 


for Direct Mail Convention 

A general committee of Pittsburgh 
business interests has been formed to 
arrange for the convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association at 
that city on October 29, 30 and 31. 
This committee includes representatives 
of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Typothetae oi 
the Pittsburgh District and other allied 
organizations. Jesse L. Nave is chair 


man of the executive committee of the 
general committee, John E. Wright 
vice-chairman and (. A. Whiteside, 
treasurer. Charles W. Collier is man- 
ager-secretary with offices in the Cham 
ber of Commerce. 


New Advertising Group Meets 
At Chicago 


The advertising and sales counselors 
department of the Chicago Advertising 
Council conducted its first exhibit and 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, on February 28. Harry B. 
Kirtland, president of The Kirtland 
Company, Toledo, spoke on the oppor- 
tunities for development work which the 


skilled counsel has among new ad- 

vertisers, 

R. C. Stirton Heads Gossard 
Company 


R. C. Stirton, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer of the H. W. Gossard 
Company, Chicago, Gossard _ corsets, 
was elected president of that company 
at a meeting of the directors last 
month. The office, which has _ been 
vacant for several months, was formerly 
held by H. W. Gossard. 


Steel Valve Account for 
Walker & Downing 

Reinforced Brazing 
and Machine Company, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of Kerotest cast steel 
valves and fittings, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Walker & Down- 
ing, Pittsburgh advertising agency. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used for this account. 


Death of Edson B. Cooke 


Edson B. Cooke, sales manager of 
Rogers & Company, Chicago printers 
and engravers, died at Chicago Febru 
ary 23. He also had been with the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chi 
cago, and Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlop, 
Inc., Milwaukee. Mr. Cooke was forty- 
four years old. 


F. de C. Sullivan Leaves 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation 


Frank de C. Sullivan has resigned 
as secretary and treasurer, and also as 
a director, of the Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation, New York. This resigna 
tion becomes effective April 1. 


The Pittsburgh 
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Business 
Bridge 
Between the U.S.A. & U.K. 


Many U. S. A. houses have 
firmly established themselves in 
a thriving business in the United 
Kingdom by concentrating their 
advertising appropriation in 
THE DAILY MAIL, with its 
nation-wide appeal through the 
largest Daily Net Sale of any 
newspaper in the world. 


OF/ Published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and Manchester, it is on the 


‘. 

% APFROEEN) breakfast table each morning in every 

town and village from Aberdeen in 
the North to Plymouth in the South, 
and from Lowestoft (East Coast) to 
Liverpool. 

It is also on sale each morning in 
Scotland and Ireland and with very 
few exceptions its net sale in the 
Country Districts is greater than that 
of the local press. 

Great Britain and Ireland with its 
more than 47,000,000 inhabitants 
Specimen copy and represents one of the richest and most 
Idvertisement Rates compact markets in the world. 
will be sent on ap 
plication to THE * « 
DAILY MAIL Of- rE [ Bh | 
fices, 280 ene 4 ati lj at 
New York. Phone saat 


Worth 7270. “A Campaign In Itself” 
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Telegram from 
Howard P. Ruggles 


Detroit Athletic Club 


The famous original McClure’s Magazine was the 
leader in its field. Sam McClure introduced Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Conan Doyle, Rudyard Kipling, 
Anthony Hope, and many other unknown young 
writers to America. He paid Joseph Conrad $6.00 
a week to write his first stories. The earliest work 
of Rex Beach, Booth Tarkington, O. Henry, Stewart 
Edward White and Jack London appeared in 
McClure’s. 


No need now to explain why Sam McClure lost his 
magazine. The big news is that Sam McClure has 
got his magazine back again, and I am glad to say I 
helped him get it. Sam McClure was a great editor. 
Sam McClure is still a great editor, though for many 
years he has not been the real editor of the magazine. 


I know some big thinking men who agreed with me 
that there is need in this country right now for a 
magazine that will deal fearlessly and dramatically 
with the great burning issues that confront us. Never 
did national and social problems press more urgently 
for discussion and solutions. During recent years 
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Mr. McClure has stood in the streamline of public 
events. He has travelled through seventeen Euro- 
pean countries, China, Japan and Mexico, talking to 
statesmen and leaders, studying the issues of social 
reorganization that must be solved. 


My friends and myself have put up the money— 
plenty of it—to put McClure’s Magazine back where 
it belongs in the position of leadership. The size 
will be changed to the original standard size type 
page, 5% by 8 inches, commencing with May 
issue. During the last seven months the net news- 
stand sale has increased over 90%. That’s a test. 
The net paid guarantee will be 200,000 copies 
monthly, temporary advertising rate $400 per page— 
temporary because that is too low for the new 
McClure’s. 


May forms close March 15th, and I do hope that 
advertisers and agents who believe in better manhood 
and better citizenship will be represented in May, 
Mr. McClure’s first issue. It’s a bargain, boys, so 
come on in. 


Needless to say I am doing this out of pure friendship 
for and faith in S.S. McClure. It is purely a personal 
matter and has nothing whatever to do with my 
regular business—that of Ruggles and Brainard, Inc. 


Howard P. Ruggles 
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“Cold Canvass”—Price $250 to $1,400 


Could You Sell 10% of Your Prospects ? 


When this market “went to pot” the selling teamed up with advertising and 
sold one out of every ten prospects. 


By Johnathan Wells 


“I don’t care whether the sales 
department gets the credit, or my 
department” (it was the advertis- 
ing manager speaking) “the fact 
remains that our distributors in 
every section of the country report 
sales to 10% of the farmers who 
have received this advertising.” 

And when the advertising man- 
ager got through, the sales man- 
ager had to confess that he 
couldn’t tell whether the credit 
belonged to the sales promotion 
campaign or to the company’s 
dealer-agents who actually landed 
the orders and delivered the goods. 

Let’s start at the beginning, and 
tell the story as it actually de- 
veloped. The advertising depart- 
ment had .been called in (as so 
many advertising departments are 
called in) because the market had 
“gone to pot.” The product in 
question is a well-known farm 
light unit, and the farm market 
had taken one of its characteristic 
downward turns. 

Farmers all over the country 
were demanding that Congress do 
something about “conditions,” as 
seems to be the case whenever 
there’s a slump in the price of 
wheat or hogs, cotton or corn. 

Of course, the farmers might be 
willing to trust in the omnipotence 
of Congressional wisdom, but the 
manufacturer in question had little 
faith in governmental cure-alls. 
And so it was squarely up to the 
sales department to keep right on 
selling electric light plants. 

Reports from the dealer agents 
scattered throughout the country 
were depressingly uniform. “Con- 
ditions bad. Farmers are buying 
nothing until prices get better.” 

“Make a record of ’em, and play 
‘em on the phonograph,” com- 
mented the sales manager grimly. 
“It’s ‘conditions, conditions, and 
not a single sale. I can’t go in and 
tell the old man that we can’t sell 
because of ‘conditions. He’ll tell 
me that we are selling light plants, 
not conditions. And besides I 
want to hold my job a little while 
longer.” 





(Advertisement) 


At that point the advertising 
manager spoke up. “Why not get 
our agents out calling at least. 
They may run into a farmer here 
and there who still has some 
money in the bank or who has 
dropped into an inheritance or 
something. If they can only knock 
off a sale every once in a while it 
will be better than this sort of 
thing,” with a gesture towards the 
sheaf of “no-sale” reports. 

The campaign of direct advertis- 
ing that he brought into the sales 
manager for O.K. a week or two 
later is a matter of history now. 
But it looked good enough to 
warrant going ahead with. The 
initial list totalled 100,000 farm 
prospects. And when the returns 
were all in, and the sales records 
completed, it was found that “con- 
ditions” or “no conditions” ten out 
of every hundred farmers followed- 
up had bought. 

What was the secret of it? Was 
it some magic copy formula, or an 
unusual combination of trick print- 
ing? Was it some patented “proc- 
ess” that unlocked the farmer’s 
heart and pocket book? It was 
none of these things. 

It was just good common sense 
and real selling ability, applied to 
the problem in hand. Oh, yes, the 
copy was above the average. The 
illustrations were more than just ordi- 
nary. And the mechanical production 
was decidedly good. But there was 
something beyond all this. 

Why did the same fundamental 
idea work with equal success, when 
applied to the automobile business? 
Why did it operate successfully in 
the office appliance field, as it did? 

The nub of the matter is scarcely 
subject for an article like this. But 
if you are ready to invest a reason- 
able amount of money in developing 
sales by this method, get in touch 
with the Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Corday & Gross covers, by trained 
advertising men, a territory north of 
the Ohio River, from the Mississippi 
to Connecticut. If you are located in 
that territory and actually expect to 
undertake a sales promotion campaign 
if it appears reasonable and sound 
from a business standpoint, you will 
find it to your advantage to spend a 
few hours at least finding out what 
Corday & Gross can do for you. 

Write or wire the Corday & Gross 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mar. 6, 1924 
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Don M. Parker and Lee 


Maxwell, Jr., in Movies 

The ‘‘movies” have drawn from the 
publishing field for two illustrious stars: 
Don M. Parker, secretary of the Century 
Company, and Lee Maxwell, Jr., six- 
year-old son of Lee Maxwell, president 
ot the Crowell Publishing Company. 

It’s golf that provides the means of 
entry. The film in which they star is 
called ‘‘The National Rash,” one of a 
series of twenty-six sports pictures by 
Grantland Rice and J. L. Hawkinson, 
which is being distributed nationally by 
Pathé. Gene Sarazen, professional cham- 
pion; Bobbie Jones, open champion, and 
Edith Cummings, women’s champion, 
show the way golf should and can 
played. On the other hand, Don Parker 
shows the difficulties encountered by the 
duffer, such as a little pond across the 
fairway, that acts as a last resting place 
for so many good golf-balls. 

He also gives a graphic illustration of 
digging one’s way out of a trap. 


S. W. Dorman Joins Prest-Air 


Corporation 

S. W. Dorman, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Over- 
seas Motor Service Corporation, New 
York, has joined the Prest-Air Corpor- 
ation also of that city as general sales 
manager. 

The Prest-Air Corporation manufac- 
tures the Prest-Air Power Bottle which 
serves as an automobile jack, grease 
gun, tire pump, and fire extinguisher. 
An advertising campaign on the product 
is planned to start in April. 


Budgets Publicity Expenditure 
The Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
at the present time, expends about 
$35,000 per year for general publicity, 
PRINTERS’ INK is informed by J. 
David Larson, commissioner. The funds 
for the Bureau of Publicity of this or- 
ganization, Mr. Larson states, are taken 
from its general fund. 


W. E. Gleason Dead 
William E. Gleason, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Port Chester, N. Y., \. 
server, but more recently with the 
Greenwich, Conn., News and Graphic, 
died at his home at Port Chester, Feb- 
ruary 29. He was fifty-three years old. 


Bert Barnes Starts Advertising 


Service 
Bert Barnes, formerly publisher of 
The Blue Pencil, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
started a direct-mail advertising and 
house-organ service at Long Beach, 
Calif. 


Will Join Newell-Emmett 
W. B. B. Fergusson will join the 
staff of the Newell-Emmett Company, 


Inc., New York, on March 10, as a 
service man. He is now with the 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., in a 


similar capacity. 
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Why “Sunny South” Was 
Registered 


_The Sunny South Grain Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., has made applica 
tion for registration of its trade-mark 
“Sunny South,” which it has used since 
July, 1919, on animal and poultry feeds. 
An increase in advertising is not antici 
pated. 

“We have been using these brands 
since we began business,” J. E. Redus, 
president, informs Printers’ INk, 
“and every now and then some com- 
petitor of ours puts something on the 
market under our brand name. We 
had the marks registered more for the 
purpose of preventing infringement 
than with an idea of a bigger adver- 
tising campaign.” 


Paul L. Butler Heads Kendall 
Manufacturing Company 


Paul L. Butler, formerly secretary 
and general manager of the Lever 
Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass., 


has been elected president of the Ken- 
dall Manufacturing Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I., manufacturer of soaps 
and Soapine, in which he has purchased 
an interest. Mr. Butler who resigned 
from the Lever Brothers Company in 
January, had been with that organiza- 
tion since 1916 when he joined it as 
a clerk in its foreign division. 


Goldette Bloomer Account for 
John S. King 

_ The Walter A. Goldsmith Company, 
Cleveland manufacturer of Goldette 
bloomers has appointed The John S. 
King Company, advertising agency of 
that city to direct its advertising. Na- 
tional magazines, newspapers and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Hannah-Crawford, 
Elects Officers 
At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Hannah-Crawford, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, H. M. 
Landgraf and A. B. Wilson were elected 
vice-presidents. F. W. Wagner was 
elected secretary. H. Crawford 
continues as president and treasurer. 


Inc., 


Shelton Account for 


Louis H. Frohman 

The advertising account of The Shel 
ton, club residence for men at New 
York, has been placed with Louis H. 
Frohman, advertising agent of that city. 
Rotogravure sections of New York 
newspapers and color in class maga 
zines will be used. 


Plattsburgh “Press” Appoints 
D. J. Randall 


The Plattsburgh, N. Y. Press has ap- 
pointed D. J. Randall & Company, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, New York, as 
its national advertising representatives. 








Selling Cellarless Houses to Sell 
Heating Equipment 


New Campaign for Heatrola Designed to Create New Market 


pee Ause of the far-sighted- 
ness and initiative of a bath- 
ing suit manufacturer in creating 
an interest in community swim- 
ming pools, many thousands of 
people in our inland cities can 
now go swimming on summer 
days. And now there is another 
idea under way which may also 
benefit the masses—the small 
cellarless house, easy to build, 
easy to heat and inexpensive. 

Back of this idea, ready to use 
its initiative, its influence and its 
resources to exploit it, is also a 
manufacturing concern, not a 
maker of houses but a maker of 
heating apparatus. This company 
is willing to spend money to pro- 
mote an idea in order to build a 
new market for its product. 

The name of this concern is 
The Estate Stove Company, of 
Hamilton, O., maker of the 
Heatrola, a heating apparatus that 
looks like a cabinet phonograph 
and can be put anywhere in the 
house. No cellars are needed for 
Heatrola, hence the enthusiasm 
for cellarless houses. 

The present sales and advertis- 
ing campaign of the company is 
designed to create a demand for 
houses of the cellarless type. 
Houses without cellars can be 
heated by Heatrolas because the 
apparatus can be placed right in 
the living-room. 

Heretofore, most Heatrolas sold 
were installed in old houses. Sales 
were confined, for the most part, 
to the fall months. Spring busi- 
ness was slow; no need for heat 
in summer. Therefore, an _ in- 
creased demand for  cellarless 
houses using Heatrola will do two 
things; extend the selling field for 
Heatrola; and turn spring, for- 
merly a dead season, into a busy 
one, as new houses are built at 
this time. 

Cellarless houses are not new in 
principle; we had them long be- 
fore we had cellars. But in their 


present development they are new, 
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a part of the new small-house 
idea. The small house as ordi- 
narily built costs too much today 
for many families that would like 


to be home owners. The cry 
everywhere is for more eco- 
nomical construction. Architects 


throughout the country have been 
bending their efforts toward 
lowering costs for the builder. 
Ernest Flagg, the architect, has 
devoted most of his time for the 
past few years to originating ideas 
that will cut the cost of homes 
and one of the most important 
savings he has effected has been 
the elimination of the cellar. 


THE HEART OF THE SALES CAMPAIGN 


The heart of the new Heatrola 
sales campaign, as pointed out, is 
the advocacy of the plan for 
cutting the cost of small-house 
building by omitting the basement 
and heating it with an Estate 
Heatrola. The keynote of the 
campaign is a collection of six ac- 
tual, approved architects’ house 
plans, which the company offers 
for sale to prospective builders at 
half their value. 

A booklet, illustrating and de- 
scribing these six houses, will be 
sent in quantity to Estate dealers 
for free distribution to prospec- 
tive home builders. 

The background of the sales 
plan is the company’s general ad- 
vertising which is designed to 
broadcast the idea of the cellarless 
house and create a demand for it. 
Full and double pages are being 
used in February and March 
preparatory to spring building. 
The advertising shows the in- 
terior of a house with a Heatrola 
in place in the living-room. The 
copy states that if one will build 
the Heatrola way he will save 
$700 in his cost or 15 per cent on 
a $4,500 house, because he will be 
able to build his house without a 


cellar. A coupon is attached 
which calls for the booklet, 
“Heatrola-Built Homes.” A part 
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“Good-Ad” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


That “Goes On Forever” 


Various chain store concerns have actually 
determined the successful selling value of these 
Signs by checking up the sales of products adver- 
tised on their store windows. 








Whatever your product may be—if it is sold in 


26: a retail store—there is available for you, too, this 














demand-creating, sales-increasing medium— 


“Good-Ad” Signs. 
“Good-Ad” Signs are PERMANENT, attractive 


and brilliantly colored continually answering the 
question, “Where Can I Buy It?”—lasting re- 
minders with no expense after the first moderate 
cost—1% of aSINGLE advertising appropriation. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to try—also for illus. 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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of the copy describes the plans 
prepared by the Architects’ Small 
House Bureau, offered by the 
company at half price. 

While the national advertising 
will go a long way toward arous- 
ing interest in the cefllarless house 
idea, the real work of selling it is, 
of course, up to the dealers. A 
pamphlet has been mailed to them 
cutitled, “New Business in New 
Homes.” In this pamphlet the 
whole idea of the cellarless house 
is explained and dealers are 
shown how they can cash in on it. 
They are advised to train them- 
selves and their assistants to be- 
come expert salesmen of houses 
of this type and to do this they 
are asked to read certain books 
and articles on the subject, a list 
of which is given. 

They are shown how to find 
prospective home builders’ by 
working with building and loan 
associations, builders and contrac- 
tors, real estate agents, etc., and 
by keeping track of building per- 
mits and marriages. They are ad- 
vised to help in the work of de- 
veloping residential districts by 
co-operating with promoters and 
capitalists who are developing 
such properties, for by so doing 
they may be able to sell Heatrolas 
by the dozen or more. Further, 
they are exhorted to advertise the 
idea in their own local papers, by 
the distribution of booklets and 
by window displays. 

In addition to this pamphlet an 
elaborate portfolio has been pre- 
pared for the purpose of show- 
ing graphically just what the com- 
pany is doing to promote this idea 
and how it will help to increase 
the sales of Heatrola. 


Loose-Wiles Profits Increase 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., Sunshine biscuits, 
reports for the year ended December 
31, 1923, net profits amounting to 
$914,325, after all charges. This com- 
pares with net profits of $820,967 in 
1922. 


Joins New York “American” 


Keene L. Fitzpatrick has joined the 
Chicago staff of the New York Amer 
ican. For six years he has been with 
the Chicago Tribune. 
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Why Hotels Cannot Cook 
Vegetables Properly 


THE GARDEN MaGaAzINE 
New York, Feb. 19, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You are to be congratulatéd on thie 
interesting discussion of vegetables in 
your editorial of January 3. Anybody 
that knows New York, or any other 
big city for that matter, knows from 
this dissertation of yours that you have 
had personal experience with vegetables 
served in restaurants. 

But your contribution tells only half 
the story. happen to be the “nut” 
in this organization on the subject of 
vegetables and am in a position to give 
you a far wider reason why vegetables 
served in public restaurants are of 
inferior quality when compared with 
those we have at home. The difference 
is that the commercial grower mostly 
grows vegetables for their looks and 
keeping qualities on the market bench 
The result is that while most vegetables 
produced on a commercial scale are 
good looking they also have, generally 
speaking, much more fibre in them. This 
applies particularly to beans. Again 
as in the case of fruits like tomatoes, 
the best shipping varieties have a thick 
skin and tough walls as well as a thick 
core, 

A few minutes’ study of a seed cata- 
logue will convince you of the truth 
of above assertions, for specific varieties 
in nearly all classes are recommended 
particularly for the home garden since 
“they do not lend themselves for ship- 
ment to distant markets nor will they 
stand up well on the market bench.” 

You are quite correct in referring to 
the advisability of teaching people more 
about cooking of vegetables. Right there 
you have hit the nail on the head, for 
the chef in a hotel who cooks Ward 
well’s Kidney Wax Beans will have to 
cook them considerably longer than the 
housewife cooking Sure Crop Wax or 
Brittle Wax. The sweet corn you get 
in restaurants is mostly Stowell’s Ever- 
green, which has to be cooked as long 
again as the much more delicate Golden 
Bantam, which, however, is far under 
sized as far as the great average of 
restaurant patrons is concerned. You 
will find all through the vegetable mar- 
ket that as far as the general public 
is concerned, size is the determining 
factor rather than quality. 

I trust that you will consider this 
letter an appreciation of your timely and 
interesting contribution. 

THe GarvEN MaGazine, 
A. Krum, 
Manager, Horticultural Advertisina. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Elect New Directors 
Lloyd Maxwell and Andrew Coburn 
have been elected members of the 
board of directors of Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. The following officers were 
elected: H. P. Williams, chairman of 
the board; L. M. Williams, president; 
H. B. Harvey, vice-president; P. 
Newton, secretary and treasurer, and 
Lloyd Maxwell, general manager. 
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eModes & —Manners 


‘Tue new fashion magazine that 
opens the doors to 250,000 homes 
of certified buying power. 


The purchasing power of every 
reader individually checked. 
Every reader has qualified with 
a definite buying record. 


¥ 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS 
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What Modes & Manners is 


Modes and Manners is an alert, authoritative 
fashion magazine —a modern magazine that tells 
the story I the modes and manners of the people 
who make modes and manners. It mirrors current 
life from a fashion viewpoint. News value pre- 
dominates. 


Modes and Manners is edited in New York and 
produced by a staff of fashion and merchandising 
specialists in cooperation with a selected group 
of large, progressive department stores. 


Modes and Manners is the only guaranteed 
means by which national advertisers can 
reach the preferred customers of these 
stores in their homes. 


What Modes & -Nlanners does 


The broad purpose of Modes and Manners edi- 
torially is to help the stores’ preferred customers 
lead more charming, gracious and alert lives by 
stimulating their desires for simpler, finer, more 
harmonious clothes and surroundings. 


The specific purpose of Modes and Manners 
is to increase the sale of more and better mer- 
chandise. It provides a practical plan to make 
this merchandise conveniently available. 


In opening its pages to selected nationally 
advertised products, Modes and Manners 
extends its service to its readers. 
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Where Modes & Manners goes 


Modes and Manners is mailed into the homes of 
the preferred customers of a selected group of 
progressive department stores in 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 


These preferred customers have qualified for this 
rating by their position in society, their financial 
stability and by actively buying merchandise in 
these stores. 


All names on the Modes and Manners 
circulation list have been selected and ap- 
proved by the credit managers of the stores. 


The readers of Modes and Manners are the 
proved leaders of fashion in the restricted terri- 
tories where the magazine is distributed. National 
advertising which influences this class influences 
the entire zone. The customers of these stores in 
the Modes and Manners group bought last year 
a total of over $150,000,000 worth of merchandise 
in these stores. 
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WHAT -NModes & Manners OFFERS 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


[1] A guaranteed home circulation of 250,000 
(minimum) ; 

[2] Every reader a preferred customer of a 
known distributor; 

[3] Every reader individually checked by the 
credit manager of the local store; 

[4] Readers whose buying power is proved ; 

[5] An audience receptive to news of products 
of the better kind; 

[6] ‘The opportunity to give national advertising 
the force and urge of local and direct-by- 
mail advertising ; 

[7] The opportunity to influence a selected 
class which composes the buying leadership 
of eight important trading zones; 

[8] A circulation where distribution is thor- 
oughly organized and controlled; 

[9] An editorial policy that stimulates a desire 
for more and better merchandise; 

[10] The added prestige of a carefully selected 
group of department stores which have 
spent millions in building their good-will. 


Shrewd advertisers would be glad to pay a premium for such 
unusual advertising and marketing advantages—but they can 
get them all in Modes and Manners at the cost of less than one 
cent per page per copy. 

7 


Modes and Manners is published by The Standard Corporation 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
208 SOUTH La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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How Starrett and Other Industrial 
Advertisers Get Effective 
Illustrations 


The School of Dynamic Copy, in Developing the Possibilities of Indus- 
trial Advertising, Uncovers a Wealth of Dramatic Situations in 
Which Everybody from the Humblest Lathe Operator 
to the President May Play a Speaking Part 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


rf is strikingly true of advertis- 
ing campaigns directed to the 
consumer, whatever his special 
sphere, that they bring to life, 
pictorially, the reader himself, in 
natural environment. 

A series selling an automobile 
accessory to owners of automo- 
biles, dignifies the prospect by il- 
lustrating him as an active figure 
in spirited, relevant scenes. If 
the product is one sold to the 
housewife, she herself lives on 
the printed page, and is the 
heroine of many delightful little 
dramas. 

Campaigns intended for indus- 
trial publications have not seen fit 
to take advantage of this plan, to 
any considerable degree, until re- 
cently. 

They have gone in for mere 
pictures of machines, usually 
photographic and with minimum 
atmospheric additions. In fact 
the “man-and-machine” type of 
illustration has been a tradition 
these many years and they have 
all been very much alike, and 
lacking in any direct individual- 
ity. In view of this it was scarce- 
ly a practical suggestion to ask 
an advertiser to indulge in any of 
the subtleties of special posing, 
lighting, etc. Such camera studies 
often have to be made indoors 
and under adverse conditions. 

But there was one little dis- 
cussed ingredient which was 
missing all along. No earnest 
effort was attempted to weave the 
cast of characters into human 
dramas, stories or incidents con- 
nected with their specific indus- 
tries. 

A photograph of a man at a 
machine usually was used as a 
separate unit. Copy seldom was 
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written specifically around it. The 
human touch was absent. Pal- 
pably, the reader could see that a 
somewhat abstract photograph 
had been taken of a worker in a 
shop, with no prior consideration 
as to weaving a story around it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


The advertising of the L. S. 
Starrett Co. for Starrett tools, is 
a radical departure from this ac- 
cepted style. As different indus- 
tries are taken up in its copy, 
character studies of the workers 
therein are featured, placed in un- 
usual surroundings, given signifi- 
cant scenarios of action and of 
words to work out. There is 
more of a reason for the pictures 
than heretofore. And, more in- 
teresting still, these illustrations, 
while absolutely lifelike and nat- 
ural, are from original drawings, 
in charcoal, pencil and wash. 

They do not represent the 
artist’s imagined conception of 
such employees, executives and 
office characterizations; obviously 
they are founded on both contact 
with the men in the plants, and 
camera prints. Often the phan- 
tom of a real man smiles through 
the studio drawing. At all times 
these pictures are sincerely ren- 
dered. But the coldness of the 
commercial photograph has been 
removed, even in the matter of 
showing actual machines. The 
technique employed gives them 
greatly added interest and ani- 
mation. 

And just to prove to the reader 
that he is seeing something new, 
even revolutionary, the artist 
signs his studies, thereby imme- 
diately identifying them as char- 
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acter studies either drawn from 
life, in factories, or elaborately 
conceived from photographic 
copy. 

In other words, starting with 
the illustration, the advertise- 
ments are indicative of a new 
spirit. Things have not been 
done in either the easiest or the 
most obvious way, The many, 
many characters of American in- 
dustry play as human parts in 
advertising of this classification, 
as do the people on the stage of 
general advertising. The point of 
marked distinction is: It has 
never been the common practice. 

It is surprising to find the ex- 
tent to which these figures gain in 
reader interest, by the newer art 
process. They really live in the 
Starrett campaign. They move 
and talk “shop” and enter into 
the spirit of their work. 

A Starrett page, for instance, 
depicts a veteran at a machine, 
drawn with great sympathy and 
sentiment. He is talking with a 
department manager, who is 
watching him with shrewd yet ad- 
miring eyes. “What’s the print 
allow you, Bill?” he inquires, re- 
ferring to an exacting job which 
calls for the use of a tap-wrench 
and very delicate measurements. 
“Two thousandths under, and 
nothing over,” Bill replies. <A 
conversation follows between the 
two, in which it is disclosed that 
Starrett tools save a worker 
from reprimand, errors, and “get- 
ting fired for spoiling the job.” 

From the purchasing agent of a 
plant where lathes are in opera- 
tion, down to the rawest appren- 
tice, the story and the picture will 
attract interested attention  be- 
cause intensely real men are 
shown, accompanied by text 
which approximates factory 
“lingo.” The quality of the 
product advertised is brought out 
in the talk between these two 
men. The point is made that a 
worker is safe at his daily task 
when Starrett tools are used; that 
he should do everything in his 
power to encourage their pur- 
chase and their use, and that an 
employer can automatically pro- 
féct the workers and the job by 
their installation. 
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Nor are the Starrett pages 
sporadic. A basic idea was con- 
ceived and every advertisement is 
kin to the one which preceded it. 
Comparison with the conventional 
photo-illustration makes apparent 
the marked improvement for the 
purpose of advertising. 

But it is not to be inferred that 
photographs are impractical for 
the purpose. They are— when 
given a firmer tie-up with the 
factory-drama idea. The adver- 
tising of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
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A CHARACTER STUDY THAT GIVES THE 
RING OF REALITY TO STARRETT INDUSTRIAL 
COPY 


Son, Inc., is just now proving the 
point. The camera, however, is 
not called upon until a play has 
been rehearsed and staged. Be- 
fore it ever clicks, the copy idea 
had been carefully conceived. 
There is the background of a 
typical plant, rich in industrial 
cogs and wheels. But something 
has gone wrong. The head of the 
firm, white of hair and firm of 
jaw, is in the foreground where 
he has called his plant superin- 
tendent, a worker, a department 
manager. They look worried as 
the “Old Man” doubles his fist 
and gives feverish vent to his 
feelings. 

“What’s wrong in this pic- 
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Call us over e 


for that job — and you will 
join the happy chorus of 
those who are pleased with 
our service. Your neighbors, 
your competitors, have tried 
us and received a superior 
degree of satisfaction. It is 
their repeat business that 
has built for us a wonderful 
plant — a fine organization. 
Avail yourself of these val- 
ues. Send that job in today! 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Romance that is... INDUSTRY 





To see beyond the pall of smoke and the roar 
of machines to the romance beyond—that is 
vision. But to catch the spirit of this romance, 
and to portray it with pen and brush to the 
understanding of everyone—that is a gift. 


Such is the rare talent of Harry Miller, a recent 
addition to an organization long known for its 
ability to create the utmost in 


Art for Advertising 
CAVANAGH & BENSINGER, inc. 


ONE TWENTY WEST THIRTY’*SECOND STREET 


New York 
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ture?” paraphrases the headline. 


The “Old Man” is wild—evidently one 
of those rare occasions when he cuts 
loose because something has gone wrong. 
The superintendent says the needed ma- 
terial has not arrived—production 
schedules are going “galley west” and 
delivery dates on the work in the shop 


cannot be met. 
The steel had been ordered two 


months ago for “future delivery.” 


In such advertisements, each 
strata of factory organization is 
brought to life, in an acting ca- 
pacity, and words put into their 
mouths, often in the vernacular. 
All of this makes for vastly 
greater reading interest. 


A HUMANIZED STORY OF GENERAL 
INTEREST 


Perhaps it is a worker in the 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Com- 
pany, who, during a test to dis- 
cover just what speed and effi- 
ciency records could be made 
with a_ twenty-inch high-speed 
drill, spells out the company name 
on a cast-iron plate in drilled 
holes. Here is a humanized 
story-advertisement, of broad 
general interest to the industry 
as a whole: 

The letters in one-half inch thick cast- 
iron plate are composed of 129 holes. 
They were made with a three-sixteenth 
inch drill, running at 1600 r.p.m., in a 
twenty inch sliding head upright drill- 
ing machine. The elapsed time from 
start to finish was six minutes and 
twenty-eight seconds, or an average of 
less than three seconds per hole, 


All of which means something 
to an industrial worker and his 
superiors. It is an advertising 
drama which has been staged in a 
plant under the direction of in- 
dustrial people. Aside from this, 
there is pictorial value of a high 
order in the reproduction of the 
cast-iron plate which spells an 
intricate name by means of 
drilled holes. 

A photographer was called in 
recently, during a really remark- 
able demonstration which told the 
story of the Electric Arc Cutting 
& Welding Company. A record 
was to be tried for in the matter 
of cutting off steel rivet heads. 
The story was told in copy as 
follows: 


This operator cuts off 1,059 rivets, 
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five-eighths inches in diameter in a nine 
and one-quarter hour day. Costs are as 
follows: Wages, sixty-five cents per 
hour; electricity, 110 k.w. at one and 
one-half cents per k.w., nine carbon 
electrodes at thirteen cents each—mak 
ing a total of about $.0082 per rivet. 
The plate surrounding is untouched by 
the intense heat that melts the rivet 
heads, 


The photographic — illustration 
has been so retouched, vignetted, 
and mortised into the page, that it 
might almost be taken for an 
original drawing. The grim fig- 
ure, wearing a great protecting 
shield over his head, and sur- 
rounded by the strange parapher- 
nalia of his task, is a compelling 
and highly dramatic subject. Is 
it not obvious that the manufac- 
turer who reads this — 
ment will begin to “take notes” 
to what a similar job is seats 
in his own plant? 

It is no imaginary scene. The 
text is not generalization. The 
factory becomes the background, 
and the demonstrator is a living 
person. To cap it off, a “play,” 
in the form of a speed and effi- 
ciency demonstration, has been 
written around and for these 
composite parts. 

A Fibroc Insulation industrial 
advertisement allows the reader 
to look through the plant door at 
two unusually compelling figures 
—the plant superintendent and a 
worker, as they critically examine 
an advertisement document which 
has been sent in. It contains 
statements, claims, a promise of 
performance, and the plant super- 
intendent has just said, with a 
grim sort of smile: 

“Let’s make them prove it.” 

These characters are not stilt- 
ed, formal, of the old _ photo- 
graphic school. Every factory 
executive has seen just such men 
with their heads together dis- 
cussing just such questions. 
Again the employees are actors in 
an industrial play. 

Once this plan is adopted—that 
of drawing material from the 
everyday experiences of men, in 
their own native working environ- 
ment —the most unusual selling 
angles bob up to brighten a cam- 
paign which otherwise might be 
embarrassingly dull. 
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When Coupons in 
Wisconsin Newspapers 
Are Unlawful 


HEN a newspaper in Wis- 

consin publishes coupons 
which, when accompanied by a 
certain amount of money at the 
newspaper office entitle the hold- 
ers to certain articles of merchan- 
dise, it violates the law of that 
State, according to an opinion re- 
cently handed down by Winfield 
W. Gilman, Assistant Attorney- 
General of Wisconsin. 

The law that is violated is the 
Wisconsin trading stamp law, 
which is Section 134.01 of the 
statutes of that State. The opin- 
ion in question was handed down 
in reply to a request for a ruling 
made by J. Q. Emery, dairy and 
food commissioner of Wisconsin. 

In Mr. Emery’s letter of inquiry 
it appears that a Wisconsin news- 
paper was printing in its editions 
certain coupons, on which, when 
accompanied by a certain sum of 
money and delivered at the news- 
paper office, entitled the holder to 
an article of merchandise. Dis- 
trict Attorney-General Gilman in 
his reply quoted the section of the 
Wisconsin statutes already  re- 
ferred to, which reads: 

No person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation within this State shall use, give, 
offer, issue, transfer, furnish, deliver or 
cause or authorize to be furnished cr 
delivered to any other person, firm, cor- 
poration or association within this State, 
in connection with the sale of any goods, 
wares or device, which shall entitle the 
purchaser receiving the same to procure 


any goods, wares, merchandise, privilege, 
or thing of value in exchange for any 





such trading stamp, token, ticket, bond 
or similar device. 
After quoting the foregoing 


statute, he then said: 

“The New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in holding a contract for 
advertising in a Sunday newspaper 
void, based such holding on a 
statute forbidding the exposure 
to sale on Sunday of ‘any wares, 
merchandise, fruit, herbs, goods 
or chattels.’ Among other things, 
it said: ‘Everything which is the 
subject of property and which 
may be exposed to sale must be 
included under some or one of 
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these terms. A newspaper is the 
subject of property, and when it 
is made the subject of sale in 
places opened for that purpose, it 
is certainly merchandise. News- 
papers are made merchandise 
when they are sold, either at 
wholesale or retail, as other arti- 
cles are sold which have ever been 
usually regarded as merchandise. 
This mode of publication by sell- 
ing newspapers in large packages, 
to be resold by the purchaser, or 
at retail, and by the single paper, 
is of comparatively modern intro- 
duction; but as in this way the 
character of merchandise is given 
to the paper, the business of sell- 
ing and exposing to sale the news- 
papers must be governed by the 
general laws affecting similar 
dealing in other articles of mer- 
chandise.” Smith v. Wilcox, 24 
N. Y. 353, 358; 82 American De- 
cisions 302. 

In Newcastle v. Treadwell, 35 
Pa. Super. 30, it was held that the 
sale of newspapers on Sunday was 
a violation of an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale on Sunday of 
‘goods, wares, merchandise or 
other articles and things whatso- 
ever. The court said that news- 
papers upon the shelves or tables 
of a news dealer for sale ‘may be 
properly regarded as goods, wares 
and merchandise.’ (P.32.) 

“These decisions seem to me to 
be in accord with common sense 
and to govern the answer to your 
question. In my opinion, the pub- 
lishing of these coupons in the 
newspaper, redeemable as above 
recited, is a violation of sec. 
134.01, Stats.” 


Has Columbus McKinnon 


Chain Account 

The Columbus McKinnon Chain Com 
pany, Columbus, O., manufacturer of 
industrial chains and Dreadnaught auto- 
mobile tire chains has placed its adver 
tising account with The John S. King 
Company, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency. 
' 





J. F. Haight with 
San Francisco Agency 


J. F. Haight has become associated 
with Horne & Livingston, San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, as vice-pres- 
ident. For the last five years he has 
been with the Albert S. Samuels Com- 
pany, jewelers. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 
381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
& 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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WITHOUT A PEER 
IN QUALITY 


Some of the advertisers in this 


list ued TOWN & COUNTRY 


50 years ago. 


Most of them use 


it continuously from year to year: 


Packard 

B. Altman & Co. 
Rolls-Royce 

Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
W. & J. Sloane 
Abercrombie & Fitch 
Franklin Simon & Co, 
Wm. Baumgarten & Sons 
A. G. Spalding 

Arnold Constable 
Walpole Bros. 

Grande Maison de Blanc 


Tiffany & Co. 
Marmon 

Best & Co. 
Locomobile 
Dreicer & Co. 
Prudential 
Brooks Bros. 
Bonwit Teller 
John Wanamaker 
Hampton Shops 
Louis Sherry 


Fisk Tire 


American Tobacco 
American Radiator Co. 
Crane 

Cole Motor 
Firestone 

Black, Starr & Frost 
Roger & Gallet 
Cunard 

Lincoln 

De Pinna 

Dean’s 

A. Sulka & Co, 


TOWN &COUNTRY 


[Established 1846] 
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How an Advertised Cat Put Sam 
Ashley on the Road to Prosperity 


Ilere’s a ‘Tale ‘That Manufacturers Should Tell Their Retailers—The 
House of Kuppenheimer Will Testify That It Has a Moral 


By Ralph Rockafellow 


NE usually associates cats 

with old maids—and, perhaps, 
Gandhi’s policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. Yet  Puss-in-Boots  suc- 
ceeded in carving a niche in the 
halls of legendry and if memory 
were further ransacked, one 
might point to a score of re- 
nowned felines who have deserted 
their alleys and their firesides 
briefly to occupy the apron of his- 
tory’s broad stage. 

There was Dick Whittington’s 
cat, of course. Prosaic historians 
deny that an excellent mouser had 
one whit to do with home- 
less Richard’s rise to the Lord 
Mayorship of London Town.. But 
the rest of the world chooses to 
believe the story and would not 
have it otherwise. Dick’s cat, 
undoubtedly, brought him a large 
measure of his success—and Sam 
Ashley’s cat is doing pretty much 
the same for Mr. Ashley. 

One tabby could fiddle, ac- 
cording to an old nursery rhyme, 
but even more accomplished 
seems Sam Ashley’s cat. He is 
advertising and sales advisor to 
the Schenectady Clothing Com- 
pany of Schenectady, N. Y. The 
Proprietors of this establishment 
are Samuel Ashley and his son, 
Sam, Jr. For some time Mr. 
Ashley made mention of his cat. 
“Toodles,” in human, homely, 
newspaper copy which he wrote 
himself. Schenectady folks 
thought it one of his “stunts” un- 
til last December when he re- 
produced a_ photograph of 
Toodles and related many in- 
timate particulars. 

The first morning that Toodle’s 
likeness appeared topping five 
columns of space, a mild furore 
ensued. With the caption, “Sam 
Ashley’s Cat,” Mr. Ashley intro- 
duced his pet as follows: 


Some folks said there 


Here’s the cat. 
He is pretty 


“ ‘warn’t’ no such thing.” 
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near nine years old. He weighs 15% 
pounds, He is not a high-brow cat— 
just an ordinary plain cat, just as I am 
an ordinary plain kind of fellow. He 
has been a lot of comfort to me and a 
lot of inspiration, for, nights when I 
couldn’t sleep and ~ wl woot problems 
confronting me, ree: my cat’s 
name—we call him ee the for short) 
has often come and curled up side of 
me on the floor, or on my desk, or on 
the arm of my big chair, and just as 
nearly as a cat possibly ‘could he has 
sung songs of peace and quietness to me 
and purred thoughts of inspiration. 

This is not the only picture I have 
of him and you are going to see more 
later, but this one I like best because it 
seems to me an attitude of quiet con- 
fidence that, knowing “‘Tood” as I do, 
cften nates, “Tood” likes me—he likes 
me and I like him. He makes me say 
things that nothing else that a a 
else says seems to put in my mind that 
other people seem to like, 


And since then, Toodles has 
played a big part—typographically 
and photographically—in Mr. 
Ashley’s advertising. Typical of 
the copy used, is a caption be- 
neath Toodles’s picture, reading: 


“He _ says: ‘Overcoats Are 
Marked Down. Just When They 
Should Be. Suits, Too.” And 


the text which follows is Mr. 
Ashley’s story. 

The cat is close to Mr. Ash- 
ley’s heart, and if as a cynic has 
said, a man’s heart is close to 
his pocketbook, then with good 
reason are these three found in 
company. 

The search for interesting copy 
material and the circumstances 
attending the birth of many great 
merchandising ideas are always 
interesting in the telling although 
the morals to be drawn therefrom 
are rare. Great ideas seldom are 
prodigies and most often “jus’ 
growed like Topsy.” 

“I have written advertising for 
many years,” said Mr. Ashley. 
“A great many years ago I be- 
came a subscriber to PRINTERS’ 


NK. 
“IT hunted for years for some- 














thing to make people read adver- 
tising, always working for some- 
body else. A little over two years 
ago my son and I took over this 
store here, a big store that was 
the most discouraging looking 
thing inside that you ever saw. 
We have had some proposition. 
I have talked fishing of which I 
am a lover, chickens of which I 
keep about 250, bowling of which 

am a follower, and almost 
everything else to make people 
read my copy and it all seemed to 
fall fairly flat. Finally by some 


hit or miss, I said something 
about this cat and in a minute 
the trick was done. At first 


people held up their hands in 
holy horror—even the House of 
Kuppenheimer could not see it 
but last year we increased our 
business $55,000 over the year be- 
fore, which was a little over 30 
per cent. Our December _busi- 
ness was a gain of nearly 100 per 
cent over last year and Toodles 
has helped me unload an over- 
stock of overcoats that surely 
would have meant a very serious 
proposition to us if we had not 
got the money out of it. 

“While this copy is wild and 
to people that don’t know’ me, 
don’t know the town, don’t know 
the store, it must seem almost 
ridiculous it still has had _ its 
merits for us and Toodles has 
come to stay.” 


Quite recently Toodles was 
called upon to act in another 
capacity—personnel director, one 


might say—a title more or less 
will not turn his head. In fairly 
large space, of which Toodles 
occupied the upper half, he said, 
“T want a Girl.” In smaller type 
he explained: 


I want a girl to help my master, Sam 
Ashley, in his advertising and 
keeping department. She must be able 
to take dictation and operate an Under- 
wood typewriter. She need not be a 
young girl. She should not be too old 
a girl. he need not have had very 
much office experience, but she must be 
a good plugger, know now to keep work- 
ing and get things done. It will be a 
busy job and ultimately pay good i. 
If you are interested write to Sam 
Ashley. 


“And I Want a Tailor, a Man,” 
he said also, and specified as fol- 
lows: 
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I want a tailor who understands altera- 
tion work on ready-made clothes, that 
knows enough to be very particular with 
every job. We will pay a man thirty 
dollars a week and give him fifty-one 
weeks’ work in the year and pay for the 
other week while he is having a_ vaca- 
tion. Don’t ask Sam about this job 
unless you want to work for a fussy 
man, 








HE SAID 


“Tell them, Sam. about our big business of Priday and Satur- 
much we tool in in dollars and cents 


and don’t tell them now many, ts we sold and 
how many qits we sold and how many boy's 

sold and how many boys’ suits we sold. them for me 
and yourself : 
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HERE’S SAM ASHLEY’s “TOODLES’ AND 
HERE IS THE WAY THE SELLING MESSAGE 
IS GIVEN 


Unfortunately, being at home, 
Toodles did not aid in the selec- 
tion of the applicants. But the 
positions were filled within an 
hour of the time the advertise- 
ments appeared. Not only did 
the advertisement serve as an 


excellent “want ad” but en- 
croached on the preserves — of 
institutional advertising. Might 


that be called “cat wisdom”? 
The transition in all of this 

“cat copy” from personal remarks 

to facts bearing on sales is so 
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© and You! 


NAMEL signs are used by Coca 

Cola, and many others, to withstand 
the humid, semi-tropical atmosphere of Cuba. 
The island is a vast laboratory for proving 
that Porcelain Enamel is unaffected by the 
destructive efforts of the thermometer and 
the barometer. 


Are your signs sun-proof and rust-proof ? 
Conditions in Cuba are but a concentration 

of conditions here. Sunshine and rain are 

universal — and they gradually destroy most 

outdoor signs. Baltimore Enamel Signs are yew yorx 
made by fusing porcelain enamel into steel at FFE 
1800 degrees. They are sun-proof and jana 
rust-proof. Permanent. nee 


GRAMMERCY 


Write today to the Baltimore Enamel and 6633 
Novelty Company and get the facts. It pays. 








1896 


BALTIMORE ENAMEL | 


AND NOVELTY COMPANY 
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is used by 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


MA YETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
is one of the hundreds of 
national advertisers whose 

=) satisfactory experience with 
Foldwell Book and Cover papers for 
heavier direct-mail pieces has led them 
to use Foldwell Coated Writing for illus- 
trated letters. 





By choosing this stock for such letters the 
advertiser is enabled to use fine halftone 
illustrations. And because this stock 
possesses the smooth folding quality for 
which all Foldwell Coated Paper is 
famous, it is possible to plan the letters 
with an utter disregard for the many 
folds necessary. 


Foldwell Coated Writing is specially 
prepared for typewriter and ink. This 
sheet may be had either in White or 
India Tint. We will gladly send samples 
and printed specimens on request. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Nationally Distributed 
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easily and innocently made that 
the reader rather enjoys it. Cats 
must be rare, indeed, who com- 
prehend so well the timeliness of 
“talking shop.” 

When a pre-Christmas sale was 
announced in large space, Toodles 
appeared as though about to walk 
from the page. On either side 
were likenesses of the proprietors. 
The caption read, “We _ An- 
nounce Overcoat Mark-Downs.” 
The text followed in the easy con- 
versational unlabored style with 
which Toodles is always associ- 
ated, a style, however which 
“many an advertiser has found 
difficult to attain. 

Usually items of apparel and 
prices occupy a large part of the 


space used. Even there the de- 
scriptions continue in Mr. Ash- 
ley’s easy vernacular. Toodles 


has become well-known beyond 
Schenectady. The House of Kup- 
penheimer has wished him at least 
nine lives. The name, “Toodles,” 
or just “Sam Ashley’s Cat” used 
to appear beside his picture. Such 
labeling is no longer necessary. 
A letter addressed: “Toodles, 
Schenectady,” would be almost 
certain to reach him. Most often, 
beneath his solemn-faced figure, 
the caption simply reads, “He 
Said.” 

The apparent seriousness of the 
whole proceedings lends a touch 
of humor to Mr. Ashley’s copy. 
He garrulously repeats the sage 
Toodles’s frank and seemingly 
confidential advice. Recently 
Mr. Ashley advertised that, “He 
Said”: 


Tell them, Sam, about our big business 
of Friday and Saturday. Don’t tell them 
how much we took in in dollars and 
cents and don’t tell them now how many 
overcoats we sold and how many suits 
we sold and how many boys’ overcoats 
we sold and how many boys’ suits we 
sold. Thank them for me and yourself 
and Sam, Jr., for reading about me and 
the things I say to you and the things 
you say I make you think to say, and 
then tell them that today is the last day 
of half-price items and that, while the 
picking is nowhere near so good as it 
was Friday morning, there are still a 
lot of good things at half price. Tell 
them not to forget that everything in 
the store is marked down for our big- 
gest clean-up sale, 


“Some people have not spoken 
kindly of the cat advertising,” 
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said Mr. Ashley. “Nine years age 
I brought this little cat home in 
my coat pocket. He is a very 
light yellow, almost buff, tiger 
marked. I can’t tell of his be- 
havior in the store because he is 
a home cat. The advertisements 
show how he has helped me 
‘Butcher the King’s English,’ and 
why I am particularly fond ot 
him now.” 

Toodles has served as an effec- 
tive means for Mr. Ashley to 
persuade people to listen while he 
“toots his own horn.” It has 
been done in other ways many 
times but seldom has it been 
done with so simple, sentimental, 
and effective a tug at the heart- 
strings. 





Record Gasoline Output for 
1923 


Gasoline production reached a new 
high record with 7,555,945,143 gallons 
in 1923, according to a report of the 
United States Department of the In- 
This was an increase of 21.83 


terior. 
per cent over the 1922 output. The 
domestic demand amounted to 6,685,- 


035,280 gallons, while exports amounted 
to 871,116,614 gallons, a total of 
7,556,151,894 gallons, and an increase 
ane per cent over the demand in 
1 ’ 

Imports of gasoline in 1923 totaled 
191,313,540 gallons, an increase of 
207.91 per cent over the preceding year. 
The total new supply (production plus 
imports) in 1923 was Y 7 447.258, 683 gal- 
lons, or 23.67 per cent over the 1922 
supply. For the entire year the new 
ry ply exceeded the total demand by 

3 per cent. Gasoline stocks on hand 
| 1, 1924, amounted to 1,074,- 
899,650 gallons, an increase during the 
year of 191,106,789 gallons, or 21.62 
per cent. 

new monthly record was _ estab- 
lished last December with a gasoline 
output of 659,168, 606 gallons. This 
figure was based ‘on reports to the 
Bureau of Mines of 246 refineries, oper- 
ating with an ageregate daily crude 
oil capacity of 2,158,072 barrels, or 
76.61. per cent ‘of | their aggregate 
capacity. 


H. D. Elvidge Joins 
Martin-Parry Corporation 


H. D. Elvidge has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Reading Iron 
Company, Reading, Pa., to become ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Martin-Parry Corporation, York, 
Pa., manufacturer of industrial motor 
car bodies 

A. F. Hartranft, assistant advertising 
manager succeeds Mr. Elvidge as adver- 
tising manager of the Reading Iron 
Company. 
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H. T. Wheelock Leaves 
Velie Motors 


Henry T. Wheelock, for the last 
seven years head of the advertising and 
publicity department of the Velie Motors 
Corporation, Moline, Ill., has resigned. 
He will assume active management of 
the Dean Motors Company, Velie dis- 
tributors in Rock Island and surround- 
ing Illinois counties. He is president of 
the latter company. 


J. B. Hydorn Heads Albert 
Frank Boston Office 


Paul Herold will direct the financial 
advertising department of the Boston 
office of Albert Frank & Company. It 
was previously reported that he had 
been placed in charge of the Boston 
office which continues to be directed by 
J. Bartlett Hydorn, vice-president. 


Death of J. T. Beal 


Joseph T. Beal, president of the Beal- 
Burrows Dry Goods Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., died at that city last week. 
He was formerly president of the South 
ern Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 


Has Pinaud Account 
H. & G. Klotz, New York, have ap- 
pointed Rudolph Guenther- Russell Law, 
Inc., New York gaa agency, to 
direct the advertising of Ed. Pinaud 
toilet articles. 
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Harry H. Watson Joins 
“Current Opinion” 


Harry H. Watson, for the last five 
years space buyer of Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, New York advertising agency, 
has joined the Eastern staff at New 
York of Current Opinion. Mr. Watson, 
was associated with George Batten 
Company, Inc., for eight years before 
the war. 


Flyosan Account for 
Aitkin-Kynett 


The Colonial Chemical Corporation, 
Reading, Pa., manufacturer of Flyosan, 
and other chemicals, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The Aitkin-Ky- 
nett Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. A national campaign in general 
magazines and newspapers is planned, 


Form Z. L. Potter Company 


at Syracuse 
The Z. L. Potter Company has been 
organized at Syracuse, N. Y., to take 


over the office at that city of Wort- 
man, Corey & Potter, Utica advertising 
agency. The accounts formerly handled 
by this office has been taken over by 
the new agency. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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High Visibility 


EAR Jutland in 1916, Admiral Jellicoe was 
N thwarted in his attempt to destroy the 

German High Sea Fleet by low visibility. 
Many carefully planned selling campaigns have 
proved ineffective through the use of bulky and 
voluminous advertising media. The low visibility 
of each advertisement automatically rendered it 
ineffectual. Back up your sales message. High 
visibility is assured in the eight to sixteen-page 
Country Weekly Newspaper. 60,000,000 small 
town consumers are reached through the 8,000 
home town papers we represent. Wide-awake 
national advertisers are tapping the tremendous 
possibilities in the farm field. The Country 
Weekly Newspaper is the intimate, sure-fire, 
dealer-influencing, consumer-developing medium. 
Call Country Newspaper Headquarters. 


American Press Association 
225 West 39th Street, New York 


EXECUTIVES 
John H, Perry, President William Griffin, Vice-Pres. 
Emmet Finley, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. George A. Riley, Treas. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES 
58 Sutter Street, San Francisco Central Building, Seattle 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Kresge Building, Detroit 
1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 
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e are prepared 


to put this power behind your product 





EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 
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9 Hanover Street, near Wall 
New York City 






The advertising possibthtres 
oe pour business, not the 
size of your appropriation, 
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Portland, Ore., 
in a Two-Year Advertis- 
ing Campaign 





Te City of Portland and the 
State of Oregon are being ad- 
vertised in a campaign which has 
been started by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
campaign will be conducted over 
a period of two years. For this 
purpose the Chamber of Com- 
merce has raised an advertising 
fund of $310,000 under the leader- 
ship of Emory Olmstead, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National 
Bank, and an exccutive committee. 
This committee appointed fifty 
campaign committees, each of 
which had four or five members. 
Contributions to the fund were 
entrusted to a committee of ten 
trustees, of which A. L. Mills is 
chairman. 

The committee of trustees de- 
cided that the details of the ex- 
penditure should be carried out 
by three standing committees of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 
marketing committee, land settle- 
ment committee and the publicity 
committee. Three trustees were 
assigned to each committee as a 
point of contact between the com- 
mittees and the trustees. For the 
operations of the first year of the 
campaign the trustees gave $35,000 
to the marketing committee, 
$25,000 to the land settlement com- 
mittee, and $85,000 to the publicity 
committee. 

In discussing the purpose of the 
campaign with Printers’ INK, 
Herbert Cuthbert, manager of the 
publicity department, said: “May, 
I point out the unique and un- 
selfish aspect of this whole pro- 
gram? The money is raised en- 
tirely by voluntary subscription 
from the business men of Port- 
land, none of it came from outside 
of Portland, and every dollar of 
it is to be spent in the promotion 
of the interests of and in advertis- 
ing and developing the State of 
Oregon as a whole.” 

The appropriation of the pub- 
licity committee will be distributed 
as follows: Newspapers, $30,000; 
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Do You Fish? 


Sure you do for orders, 
but do you for the genus 
pisces? 


If you do, you have a 
fellow feeling for the 
3,500 fishermen in our 
section who are looking 
forward to April. 


Also, if you do, you will 
get after some of those 
manufacturers of tackle 
and other equipment and 
tell them that we are 
ready to help them land a 
good catch of sales where 
the fishing is prime. 


Utica is right next door 
to the Adirondack moun- 
tains. 

Send for Utica Booklet 


Atica 
@bserbver-Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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magazines, $20,000; booklets and 
literature, $10,000, and in the prep- 
aration of advertisements and 
booklets, $6,000. For the mainte- 
nance of an information bureau 
in Portland and to provide a fol- 
low-up system to take care of in- 
quiries that come in through the 
mail from advertising, another 
$10,000 has been set aside. The 
remainder of the appropriation will 
be spent in the general manage- 
ment of the publicity department. 

In its copy appeal the advertis- 
ing will aim to interest the tourist. 
“We are seeking the _ tourist 
travel,” Mr. Cuthbert said, “not 
only because of its cash value, but 
because through it we expect to 
interest new home-seekers, new 
settlers, new manufacturers and 
new investors in the opportunities 
that present themselves through 
our undeveloped lands and natural 
resources and the facilities of 
transportation which Portland and 
Oregon possess.” 


Becomes Lester A. Loeb, Inc. 
The Ka-Lo Service, Inc., New York, 
direct advertising, has changed its name 
to Lester A. Loeb, Inc., of that city. 
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La Camille Corset’s 1924 
Advertising 


The International Corset Company, 
Aurora, Ill., has informed its dealers 
that space in six national women’s mag- 
azines will be used during 1924 to 
advertise the ‘‘Beauty—and Comfort, 
Too.” of La Camille corsets. ‘Ventilo,” 
a ventilation feature, will also be 
stressed. Newspaper and __ business. 
paper advertising, window trims, book- 
lets and leaflets, are also on the Inter- 
national company’s program. 


Pierre, S$. Dak., “Daily 
Dakotan” Appointment 


The Thomas F. Clark Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative of the Pierre, S. Dak., Daily 
Dakotan. The State Publishing Com- 
pany, of Pierre, has resumed publica- 
tion of this newspaper which was dis- 
continued five years ago. T. B. Rob- 
erts, Sr., is president, G. M. Roberts, 
vice- -president, and T. B. Roberts, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. 


Will Direct Lorillard Cigar 
Sales 


W'. . Drewry, sales manager of the 
little ae department of the P. Loril- 
lard Company, has been placed in charge 
of the general cigar department of the 
company with which the little cigar de- 
partment has been merged. 














SWEATER NEWS & 
KNITTED OUTER- 
WEAR carries adver- 


tising of Sweaters, 
Bathing Suits and 
Knitted Outerwear; 


and Machinery, Yarns, 
etc., used in their man- 
ufacture. It reaches 
manufacturers, jobbers 
and large retailers, 


THE UNDERWEAR 
& HOSIERY RE- 
VIEW carries adver- 
tising of Underwear 
and Hosiery; and 
Machinery, Yarns, 
etc., used in their man- 
ufacture. It reaches 


manufacturers, jobbers 
and large retailers in 
this field. 








April is a big month 
in the Knit Goods Industry 


Because of the annual Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia early in 
April, this issue of Sweater News and 
the Review usually increases in adver- 
tising volume. 
the value of these mediums in tying | 
up with the show in April, and many 
have already reserved space for color 
pages and inserts. 


If you have something to sell in the 
knit goods industry, your advertise- 
ment should be in the April issue of 
both these publications. 
space now and let copy follow. 


First forms close March 15 


THE KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORP. 
321 Broadway 


Our advertisers realize 


Reserve your 


Final forms March 20 


New York 
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A NEW SERVICE UNIT 


THE two great letterhead and stationery ques- 
tions are answered by this new Strathmore 
Service Unit. 


First, which kind of letterhead? It presents a 
collection of suggestions. Each is by an 
eminent designer. Each expresses its kind of 
business. Each sets a standard for its type of 
treatment. 


Second, which paper? It represents the com- 
plete line of Strathmore Expressive Letterpapers. 
Which means—a complete range of qualities, 
colors and finishes. 


All this material is combined into a compact 
unit,—The Strathmore Town Stationery Port- 
folio. Review your stationery in the light of 
its suggestions. Your printer has a copy in his 
files. He will be glad to bring it around. 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


c Stra thmore 


EXPRESSIVE LETTER PAPERS 
are part of the picture 
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BORDERS 


like these can be produced on the 
Linotype in almost unlimited variety. 
They can be used for all forms of 
printing and advertising, at a frac- 

tion of the cost of hand-drawn 
borders and engravings. They are 
designed to harmonize with specific 
type families—Caslon, Bodoni, Bene- 
dictine, ete.—matching these types 
in tone and weight of lineand giving 
| a unified and consistent result in the 
finished page. A complete catalogue 
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CoS 


of Linotype Decorative Material, 
classified according to families, will 
be sent on request. 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Department of Linotype Typography 


| 461 Eighth Ave. New York 
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Composed entirely on the Linotype 
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Advertising Helps 
Houston Settle Traffic 
Problem 


DVERTISING is credited 
LAiwith a favorable solution of 
the traffic problem of Houston, 
Texas. 

The local street railway com- 
pany, the Houston Electric Com- 
pany, was to all appearances in 
a trying position. Jitneys hauling 
passengers in the city streets gave 
serious competition. The traffic 
problem from practically every 
angle resolved itself into a ques- 
tion of abolition of the jitneys in 
competition with the street rail- 
way company. 

A plan with this end in view 
was submitted to the public at 
the polls in June, 1923, and re- 
jected by a vote of 7,461 against 
5,275. The question, through ef- 
forts to establish higher rates, 
finally reached a Federal court. 
A mass meeting was held for the 
purpose of seeking a settlement 
out of court for the city traffic 
problem. A Citizens’ Committee 
was formed and newspaper ad- 
vertising decided upon as_ the 
means of securing public approval 
for the rejected plan. 

When a date had been set for 
the next election, daily insertions 
in all Houston newspapers began. 
The proposed plan provided for 
elimination of jitney operation 
through a city ordinance; the 
street railway company agreeing 
to reciprocate with a definite pro- 
gram of improvement. 

The copy theme was the issue 
at stake—whether or not the city 
should have a chance to expand 
through having one adequate 
transportation system, or should 
be held back because competition 
was retarding the improvement 
of that system. The copy de- 
scribed in detail the improvements 
in street-car service. Separate ad- 
vertisements were devoted to each 
of eight proposed extensions of 
street-car lines. 

The Houston Electric Company 
also advertised to counteract the 
opinion that public utilities have 
little interest in the cities they 
serve, The investments of the 
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The Only 
Complete and Authentic 
Record of 


CONVENTIONS 


AND 


EXPOSITIONS 


Gives meeting place, dates, secretary's 
address and attendance for 8,500 Con- 
ventions and Expositions that are held 
annually by International, National and 
State organizations which _ represent 
every type of industry, profession, 
trade and class. 

A service of immeasurable value to all 
who realize the opportunity to build 
business where large gatherings assemble. 

Published monthly—yearly rate, $15. 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 20 upon request) 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway, New York City 





0000000 


SHELDON SERVICE 


FOR 


Newspaper Advertising 





Highest Quality of Product 
Lightest Possible Weight 
Satisfactory Service 
Every Promise Kept 





Our product demonstrates 
that we have the best equipped 
plant in the world for the man- 
ufacture of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Electrotypes, Stereotypes 
and Matrices. 

We have designed a system 
for our clients’ use in ordering 
shipments to newspapers or 
dealers that will save time in 
your office. 

Let us tell you about our 
service and our product. 


SHELDON CO. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 
New York Office: 38 Park Row 
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IDEAS Nn 


(i ‘+ " 
| ADVERTISING 
BAING RESULTS 
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*MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS™: New York 
111 EAST 24th STREET 











Me prepare all 
kinds of adver ~ 
tising matter such , 
as broadsides: car 
cards -catalogs - 
booklets-etc-Let us 
help you advertise 
No obligation to 
talk it over-When 2? 




















A peach of a paste! 


Drop a dime in today’s 
mail for this big tube. 





% 
actual 


size 








Stick with 


“GLUEY’ 


Quick drying. creamy, 
tenacious. Improved plunger 
stopper can’t stick. Ask your 
dealer about the desk jars and 
economical pints, quarts, gallons. 


The Commercial Paste Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Please address Dept. 115 


Sold by Department. Drug, 5 and 10 
cent stores and Stationers. 
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company were offered in evidence, 
The salaries of employees, and the 
proportion spent with Houston 
merchants furnished material for 
one piece of copy. The employees, 
through a committee, had one ad- 
vertisement. All of the company’s 
advertising, which was purely of 
a good-will-building nature, re- 
iterated a pledge to carry out the 
expansion program which had 
been outlined in detail by the 
Citizens’ Committee. 

The election was held on Janu- 
ary 19, 1924, and the plan adopted 
by a vote of 9,299 against 4,585. 
Then the company used space to 
express its appreciation of the in- 
terest taken by Houston’s citizens 
in its transportation problem to 
say that it fully understood the 
responsibility and _ obligation it 
had assumed to build a transpor- 
tion system befitting the city, and 
once more to renew its pledge. 


Joseph Blethen with 


San Francisco “Herald” 
Joseph Blethen, for twenty-six years 
resident of the Seattle, Wash., Times 
ublishing Company, and more recently 

treasurer of the San Francisco office of 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., has become 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Illustrated Datly Herald. He succeeds 
George North, who has become manag- 
ing, editor. 

J. Reilley, “ry assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner, has become advertising man- 
ager of the San Francisco Illustrated 
Daily Herald. Mr. Reilley was at one 
time Southwestern advertising represen- 
tative of Sunset, San Francisco. 








American Druggists Syndicate 


Reports a Profit 
The American Druggists Syndicate, 
Long Island City, N. Y., A. D. § 
specialties, reports profits for 1923 of 
$189,472, in contrast with $430,921 in 
1922; a loss of $883,569 in 1921, and 
a profit of $186,529 for 1920. 





Will Represent Vancouver 


Publications 
The Sun and Farm and Home, Van- 
couver, B. C., have appointed J. B. 
Rathbone, publishers’ representative, 
Toronto and Montreal, as their Eastern 
Canadian representative. 


Has Toledo Cooker Account 


The Toledo Cooker Company, manu- 
facturer of Ideal and Domestic fireless 
cookers, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Stalker Advertising Com- 
pany of that city. 
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ADVERTISING 





Inviting Patronage 


id operating a hotel, how would 
you direct expenditures for im- 


provements P 


OULD you put all 

available money 
into new kitchen equip- 
ment, leaving the en- 
trance uninviting and the 
dining room dingy? 
Or would you realize 
that appearance attrac- 
tive to the public creates 
patronage, necessary to 
support improved ser- 
vice? 


In the same way, as a 
manufacturer you should 
see that the addition of a 
new item to your line 
requires not only produc- 
tion facilities, but sales 
effort as well. 


National Advertising is 
the least expensive 


means of inviting patron- 
age. 
THE MOSS-CHASE CO., 425-27 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSSCHASE 
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““NEH-GA’’ Broadcasting 
Best and Biggest Program 


HIS week practically 70,000 New. England farm 
families are giving their close and careful attention 
to their favorite broadcasting station “NEH-GA”— 


New England Homestead Garden Annual 


Even more than radio, has this spring Garden Annual 
number become more popular and more valuable to the 
greatest number of New England farm folks. 





This regular March Ist issue is 68 pages in size—the 
largest, and we believe the best, ever published. Page 
after page is devoted to the timely subjects of gardening 
and fruit growing. The dairy, live stock, poultry, Farm 
Engineering, Radio, Local News, Market Reports and the 
Home and Household departments receive their full 
share of attention. 


Truly, the Homestead appeals to all members of the 
farmer's family and is a well balanced farm paper edited 
for farm folks who earn steady incomes through diversi- 
fied methods. 


Advertisingly, this Garden Annual number is 
a record-breaker. It carries the largest volume 
of advertising that has ever appeared in any one 
issue of the Homestead in any year. 


This increased lineage reflects the general confidence 
of advertisers in the stability and buying power of New 
England farmers. Homestead readers have been and are 
now actively buying. Manufacturers and distributors 
who will cultivate New England farm trade during 1924, 
through a well-rounded-out sales and advertising plan, will 
be rewarded with greater business and increased profits. 





WarREN A. Priest, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Member Member 
Tsme Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Association 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. CuHIcaGo’ 5 South Wabash Ave. 


E. R. Williams J. Lewis Draper 
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What Japan Will Buy from 


American Manufacturers 


Advertising Will Be Influential in Directing the Choice of Products That 
Will Help to Build Up Devastated Empire 


Based on an Interview by James True with 


Masanao Hanihara 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States 


T is not only an immediate and 

a future need for vast quan- 
tities of materials and various 
manufactured articles, but also a 
well-established credit, large sums 
of ready money and a spirit of 
friendliness toward the United 
States that make the Japanese 
markets particularly attractive to 
our manufacturers in a number 
of lines. The program of the 
Central Government calls for an 
expenditure of $50,000,000 a year 
for the next five years for recon- 
struction purposes. Commercial 
concerns and individuals will un- 
doubtedly spend a great deal more 
for the same purpose, and the 
municipalities devastated by the 
earthquake, with their credit par- 
tially guaranteed by the Central 
Government, will enormously in- 
crease the total purchases. 

It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that $100,000,000 a year 
will not cover the annual increase 
in Japan’s imports of American 
manufactured products during the 
next five years. The recent loan 
of $150,000,000, offered in this 
country, was promptly over-sub- 
scribed by more than $60,000,000. 
In England a loan of 25,000,000 
pounds sterling was as promptlv 
subscribed. 

One hundred and seventy mil- 
lion dollars of this money will 
be used to pay old loans ma- 
turing next year, which leaves 
the Central Government about 
$100,000,000 for reconstruction of 
Government property alone. Be- 
sides, Japan has a large gold re- 
serve on deposit in New York, 
which will be used as collateral 
for other loans and, of course, the 
program does not exclude issues 
of bonds in the future. 

In view of the fact that the 
prosperity of American industries 
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demands an expansion of our ex- 
port trade, the present condition 
of Japan is especially interesting 
to hundreds of our manufacturers 
who are contemplating a develop- 
ment of foreign business. And, 
the other day, a Printers’ INK 
representative called on Ambassa- 
dor Masanao Hanihara, at the 
Japanese Embassy, to determine 
the kinds of goods that will be 
most generally demanded, and the 


selling methods that will prove 
most attractive. 
TO BE SPENT IN THE UNITED 


STATES 


“The money now at the com- 
mand of the Central Government,” 
the Ambassador said, “will be 
spent largely in this country for 
construction materials and fur- 
nishings. The Government’s needs 
are simple and limited to com- 
paratively few articles, and I be- 
lieve that manufacturers in the 
United States will be more inter- 
ested in the wider variety of goods 
demanded by individuals and com- 


panies in their work of recon- 
struction. 
“Plans are now being drawn 


for the governmental work, and 
construction is about to begin. 
Many Government buildings were 
destroyed, and it is intended to 
rebuild them according to the 
most advanced practices in order 
that they will withstand any future 
earthquakes. Heavy construction 
materials, such as cement, can be 
produced in Japan in sufficient 
quantity; but for such materials 
as lumber, hardware, plumbing 
fixtures and sanitary appliances, 
and office furniture and equipment 
we shall look to the United States 
for most of our needs. 

“It is natural for our represen- 
tatives and commercial attaches 
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in this country to study modern 
construction and to look for the 
best ideas. Branch houses in 
Japan of American manufacturers 
are giving excellent aid, and 
branches of Japanese companies in 
this country are also interested in 


finding and _ introducing new 
methods. 

“For manufacturers who are 
not familiar with the general 


needs of our markets, I think it 
best to keep in touch with the 
proper organization of your De- 
partment of Commerce. Repre- 
sentatives of the department in 
Japan are making a special study 
of our reconstruction problems, 
and I am sure that their reports 
will give the best information 
available to Americans. 

“There has been a great deal to 
do in the way of financing and 
planning, and it is impossible for 
me to make more than general 
statements as to our present and 
future needs. While our engineers 
know that they will need great 
quantities of certain materials, I 
think that the demand most inter- 
esting to American manufacturers 
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will develop as the plans are de- 
veloped and after the work of 
rebuilding begins.” 

A recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of 
Commerce entitled “Japan’s Trade 
Opportunity, Economic Position, 
Finance, Business and Selling 
Methods,” is probably the best 
present source of the information 
mentioned by the Ambassador. It 
states that the reconstruction of 
the cities of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama offer an unprecedented op- 
portunity to American manufac- 
turers either to enter or extend 
their activities in a foreign mar- 
ket, and that since the excellence 
of our products is acknowledged 
in the Japanese market, every 
effort should be made to co- 
operate with the Japanese people 
in their rebuilding program. 

“There are immediate needs 
which can be well supplied by 
American manufacturers,” the 
bulletin continues, “but of more 
importance, the Japanese market 
offers remarkable opportunities 
for a period of years. There must 
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The World 
~ Labeler will work for you as it does 
for Austin, Nichols & Company 


Installing the World Labeler in your 
plant means neat and uniform labeling; 











increased production and lower operating 
cost; and at all times complete satisfaction. 


Send us a statement of your 
present capacity and desired 
requirements, with samples of 
your labeled prod- 
ucts, and we will tell 
you just how you can 


Ee STRAWBERRY 
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put your labeling on 
a money-saving and 
satisfactory basis. 


Economic Machinery Co. 
8 Grafton St., 


All labeled on the Worcester, Mass. 


W orld Labeler 
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On the Air 


On Wednesday evening, February 27th Mr. 
Walter Hoff Seely, Publisher of SUCCESS 
Magazine, broadcasted an announcement from 
Radio Station WEAF, epoch making in im- 
portance and signalizing a sudden and _far- 
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reaching advance in publishing methods. 


Mr. Seely told the radio audience that 


SUCCESS WILL PAY $1,000.00 


to the person sending in the best answer to the question :— 


“WHAT IS SUCCESS IN LIFE?” 


Anyone May Compete Contest Closes at Midnight April 15th 


According to the radio officials this is the 
first broadcasting of a prize contest by any 
publication in the United States. 


SUCCESS is pursuing a vigorously construc- 
tive policy which is producing broad and rapid 
results. 


No less than 50,000 new readers will follow the 
radio contest in the May, June and July issues— 
your schedule is incomplete unless it includes Success. 





WILLIAM FARQUHAR Payson, Business Manager 








> \= SAS Ss 
Che HUMAN Aagazine 
Established 1898 
241 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New England Office Chicago Office 
194 Boylston Street, Boston 10 South La Salle Street 
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be office buildings, homes, hos- 
pitals, and factories; sewerage, 
water works, telephones, street 
cars and road construction; auto 
transportation, harbor and dock 
facilities, and all of the equipment 
needed for each. 

“American manufacturers can 
furnish equipment second to none 
for all of these purposes, and sales 
are dependent largely upon the 
initiative of the merchant in ac- 
tively soliciting business.” 

The bulletin has a great deal 
more to say on the various phases 
of the Japanese demand, and par- 
ticularly mentions the interesting 
fact that the Metropolitan Recon- 
struction Board, authorized by the 
Japanese Cabinet, will function 
under the supervision of Viscount 
Goto, Minister of Home Affairs, 
who has a national reputation for 
his success in city planning and 
building, and that he will be as- 
sisted by Dr. Charles Beard, the 
eminent American authority on 
municipal administration. 


AMBASSADOR SHOWS FAMILIARITY 
WITH ADVERTISING 

In discussing special needs, the 
Ambassador mentioned _ several 
lines, such as office equipment and 
electrical goods, that are widely 
advertised in this country, and 
when he was asked if advertising 
would facilitate the sale of goods 
to his countrymen and to his Gov- 
ernment he replied that he thought 
the advertised lines would have a 
distinct advantage. 

“For a number of years,” he 
said, “Japanese manufacturers 
and merchants have studied with 
increasing interest the wonderful 
development of American adver- 
tising. Many of our people read 
and write English, and the best of 
your publications are known and 
carefully read by them. Japanese 
in this country send your periodi- 
cals to their friends and kinsmen 
at home, and I think that the 
extent of the knowledge of cur- 
rent American literature in Japan 
would surprise many of your pub- 
lishers and advertisers. 

“This interest is largely the out- 
growth of our desire to acquire 
new ideas and improved methods. 
Branches of Japanese houses in 
















A Purchasing Power of 
$175,895,000 


is behind the subscription 
list of 


“STANDARD. REMEDIES” 


WHY not inquire for our rate 
card and sample copy of the 
foremost publication in the 
Pharmaceutical Specialties in- 
dustry? Gladly furnished 
upon request. 


Standard Remedies Pub. Co. 
425 Star Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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Manager 
Open 
for 
Engagement 


Practical printer, typo- 
grapher, and _ photo- 
engraver. Fifteen years 
experience, three years 
as Production Mana- 
ger of two agencies. 
Capable organizer. 


Address AB, Box 286 
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this country are influenced by 
American advertising, and their 
executives study the advertising 
as a source of advanced commer- 
cial information. 

“So I think that the manufac- 
turers who have widely advertised 
in this country goods that Japan 
now needs will find their selling 
not advertised. At least, they will 
find that many of the Japanese 
know something about their 
goods, although they may not 
have seen them, and that will sim- 
plify the selling.” 


ALREADY A FINE MARKET 


These facts should encourage 
every advertiser’ of American 
goods, who is not now exporting 
to Japan, to investigate that mar- 
ket. Japan is now one of the 
most literate countries in the 
world; for about fifty years the 
Government has _ enforced rigid 
compulsory school attendance 
laws, and for several years about 
500,000 students in universities 
and commercial high schools have 
much easier than those who have 
been required to study English. 
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Furthermore, we are Japan’s 
best customer; 45 per cent of her 
exports are sold in this country, 
Ninety per cent of Japan’s raw 
silk comes to us, and there are 
few instances in which one coun- 
try purchases so large a share of 
the principal exported product of 
another. In 1922 Japan sold us 
$366,000,000 worth of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the position of the 
United States as a market for 
these products is a most impor- 
tant factor in the economic life of 
Japan. 

For many years, too, we have 
been Japan’s principal source of 
supply. Thirty-one per cent of 
her 1922 imports came from this 
country. Our principal export is 
raw cotton, which was only one- 
fourth of Japan’s raw cotton im- 
ports in quantity in 1922, but 40 
per cent in value. We also sup- 
plied, in that year, 41 per cent of 
Japan’s machinery imports, 70 per 
cent of the lumber, 60 per cent of 
the iron bars, rods and plates, 80 
per cent of the kerosene, 93 per 
cent of the sulphate of ammonia, 
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We are interested in 
securing an additional layout man 
and a copywriter 


Werequire men who have been identified with distinctive 
production of magazine, newspaper, and outdoor adver- 
tising and who are now engaged in Agency work. The 
right men will find much to enthuse about that will be 
of material help in creative work and will also have an 
unusual opportunity. Permanent positions. 


Kindly write in sufficient detail to enable us to deter- 
mine the advisability of a personal interview. Your 
letter will be held in absolute confidence. 


ADDRESS: 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, General Manager 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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To the automotive manufacturer who wants to advertise to 
the consumer but is disturbed by the high cost and the large 
percentages of non-owners who read the general magazines 


Motor Life 


Hits the Bullseye’ of the 
Automotive Market 





MOTOR LIFE—the Magazine of 
Touring—solves an economic 
problem by supplying a wasteless, 
fully paid 100 percent car owner 
circulation. 


If your advertising will produce 
direct results anywhere it should 


do so in MOTOR LIFE. 


For further information address 


Motor Life 


1056 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 


Published by the owners of the Automobile Blue Books — 
MOTOR LIFE is the one magazine in the country in a 
position to furnish its subscribers with current information 
from this source — the Standard Touring Guide of America 
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—— 
y Che Hem York Times. | 


Times Square 
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Business Manager's Office 


February 25, 1924 


Dear Mr. Cone: 7 


Ovo = «- SS ore oe Gee 


We have been interested 

in the growth of advertising . 
emanating from your agency. 0 
In 1921 you placed with the 
New York Times, advertising s 
to the amount of $177,882 . 
net; in 1922, $231,089 net, s 
and in 1923, $243,785 net. : 
¥ 


This record shows steady 
growth of business and indi- 
cates your appreciation of 
the merits of The New York 
Times as an advertising me- 
dium as well as the apprecia- 
tion of your clients of the 
service you render then. 


With good wishes, 
Yours truly, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


Prd, nlry 
Business Manager. 
Frederick H. Cone, Pres., 


Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, 
154 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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and 80 per cent of the construc- 
tion material. Besides, we sup- 
plied automobiles, leather, iron 
tubes, paper, paper pulp and sev- 
eral other commodities, making a 
total of $298,000,000. 

So the balance of trade is in 
Japan’s favor. Commercial rela- 
tions are firmly established. Our 
manufactured goods are well liked 
by the Japanese; our business 
methods are approved, our adver- 
tising and selling methods ad- 
mired, and Japan’s present need 
greatly adds to the value of these 
encouraging conditions. 

When the Ambassador was asked 
how our manufacturers could not 
only best take advantage of these 
conditions, but also serve the in- 
terests of Japan to the best possible 


advantage, he again referred to 
our Department of Commerce. 
“A number of American com- 


panies have found it profitable to 
send representatives to Japan, and 
they undoubtedly show the way 
to other manufacturers who have 
studied our markets and who have 
goods that are known to be sala- 
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ble. But for all others, I am sure, 
it is best to investigate the great 
amount of information your De- 
partment of Commerce has gath- 
ered regarding our buying habits 
and our needs, 

“Official representatives of your 
Government have carefully studied 
every economic phase of Japan’s 
commerce. They are in close and 
continuous touch with all of our 
markets. Their investigations are 
exhaustive, their reports frequent, 
and I am sure that they offer, 
through your Department of 
Commerce, the best available ad- 
vice on how to aid Japan both 
with materials and with ingenious 
ideas and methods.” 

The bulletin previously referred 
to offers some excellent informa- 
tion on effective selling methods. 
It also mentions that, subsequent 
to the disaster, The American 
Merchants’ Association had been 
organized, in Tokyo, to show the 
immediate interest and exigency 
of the situation. The report fur- 
ther states that the general trade 
intermediaries are available in 
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ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENT OF 


WILLIAM J. DELANEY 
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Advertising Manager 
OF 


SCREENLAND 


AND 


REAL LIFE STORIES 


The offices of these publications are at 


145 West Fifty-Seventh Street, New York 
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Hand Made Papers 


with their beautiful col- 
ors and delicate textures 
are helping to sell prod- 
ucts that people with 





taste long for. Here are 


but a few users: 


Rolls Royce 

James McCreery 
National City Co. 
Cadillac 

Dobbs & Company 


Why not use one of these papers ? 


Cansgon & Montgolfier 
of Vidalon, France 
Manufacturers of Hand Made Papers 
Since the 16th Century 
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Crafts City, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 
Modern Printing Plant 


Especially Equipped for the 
Printing and Binding of Booklets 
Located Twenty-Four Miles from New York 


3 Premier Presses, sizes 33 x 46, 
43 x 56, 46 x 66, equipped with 
Cross Feeders. 

Dexter Folder-Binder with cover 
attachment and seven stitcher 
heads: Dexter Folder — both 
equipped with Cross Feeders. 

Linotype, Dexter Cutter, Wire 
Stitcher, Etc. 

Building can be bought or leased 
as desired. 

This is an ideal plant for a New 
York printer desiring additional 
facilities for booklet printing at 
low operating costs or a company 
using large quantities of booklets 
who want to operate a private 
plant. 

Terms can be arranged if desired. 

For Full Particulars Etc. Address 
*“*BD,’’ Box 288, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Japan, and that exporters to the 
market may avail themselves of 
such selling facilities as are fur- 
nished by local Japanese and 
American agents, Japanese and 
American import commission 
houses, manufacturers’ agents, 
merchants in Japan, Japanese and 
American export houses in the 
United States, exclusive resident 
agents who are the direct repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers, 
or a branch office. 

“All of these methods are meri- 
torious,” it continues, “but past 
practice has indicated that, where 
the business justifies, the most 
successful representative in Japan 
is a resident factory agent. This 
applies whether or not an importer 
holds agency rights. If so, a fac- 
tory representative should be as- 
signed to the import house as a 
member of its personnel, that he 
may supervise sales, suggest sell- 
ing campaigns, seek new trade 
opportunities, and promote busi- 
ness generally.” 

For smaller manufacturers, and 
especially those who have _ had 
little experience in exporting, the 
bulletin recommends a form of 
combination selling. This is al- 
ready a successful form of mer- 
chandising combination abroad, 
and is composed of a combination 
of manufacturers of allied but 
non-competing products. The bul- 
letin describes the organization as 
follows: 


In non-competing lines the combina- 
tion export manager type of merchandis- 
ing works to good advantage. This style 
of organization does not require incor- 
poration but instead, may be operated 
as a simple co-operative sales company 
for a group of manufacturers. We may 
define the combination export manager 
as _an individual or company which 
undertakes to transact the export busi- 
ness of two or more non-competing lines 
of merchandise. 

When the combination is represented 
by an individual his income is usually 
derived from a salary or in some 
instances by a commission on sales made 
abroad. If the combination is large, the 
sales organization is supported by stipu- 
lated amounts contributed by each man- 
ufacturer represented. Such an arrange- 
ment makes it possible to secure the 
services of a high- grade export manager 
as executive at a minimum cost with the 
advantage of reduced individual selling 
cost. 

This type of selling attains its great- 
est efficiency when used in connection 
with the sale of allied non-competitive 
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Securing Jobber and Dealer Co-operation. 
in Advance of the Campaign 


The E-Z Waist Company Attains Volume Quota of Campaign 
Before It Starts 


ET the reader suppose for a mo- 
ment that heisajobber—anykind 
of ajobber. A manufactur rcomes to 
him with a product and says: 
“T desire to put this product on the 
market. You have had considerable 
experience with products similar to 
mine. What would you advise me to 
do? Shall advertise to the consumer 
first and create a demand that will 
come back to you through the retail- 
er? Or would you prefer to have me 
sellthe retailerand yoursalesmen first 
and after the trade is satisfied that my 
article is a good thing and will sell, 
and after you have stocked up on it, 
then advertisetothe consumer? If you 
were in my position, what would you 


do?” 


The reader will see at once that the 
jobber would, nine times in ten, pre- 
fer the course which offers the least 
danger to himself. It is only after con- 
sumer demand is created and orders 
begin tocome in from hisdealers,that 
the jobber wishes he might have been 
consulted before the product had 
been offered to the customer. Ques- 
tions arise that trouble him, such as 
insufficient margin of profit, unusual 
terms, the bulk of the article—it may 
be expensive to handle on account of 
its size or weight—conflict with pri- 
vate brands, and the like. The manu- 
facturer has the advantage once de- 
mand is created with the consumer. 

(Continued in a folder— 
Ask Sherman & Lebair for it) 








Confer with us. 


ROM its inception, we have handled 

“E-Z” Waist advertising. We developed 
an advertising plan that secured jobber, 
jobber’s salesmen and dealer co-operation 
for the E-Z Waist Company in a field 
where some said “it couldn’t be done.” 
Perhaps you need some such service. 


SHERMAN & LEBAIR 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 
116‘ West 52” Street 
New York 
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The Latest Development 


In 


Result Producing Advertising 


FOUR COLOR INSERTS 
in the 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


Two and a quarter million (2,250,000) men and 
women voluntarily spend a million dollars every 
month for these twelve magazines, because they 
want to read the excellent fiction they contain. 


A FOUR COLOR PAGE, inserted in twelve 
magazines will be seen, read and remembered by a 
large percentage of the ten million Americans who 
regularly read these magazines. 


Here is a potential market to challenge the atten- 
tion of the thinking manufacturer looking for better 
and broader distribution and larger and more profit- 
able sales. 


THESE FOUR COLOR INSERTS can be 
purchased at $3.30 per page per 1000. 


The first Inserts will appear in the June issues. 


For particulars and open dates, apply to 


Fred H. Ralsten Company 


95 Madison Avenue 163 W. Washington St. 
New York Chicago 
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lines usually handled by the same import 
houses or dealers. It also makes easier 
the problem of foreign representation for 
a combined line which should be handled 
by one foreign sales agent in each dis- 
trict or country. Care must be exer- 
cised in such an arrangement that no 
product represented shall be slighted or 
receive less than the minimum sales 
effort to which it is entitled. 

The bulletin contains a wealth 
of valuable information on the 
economic, credit and legal phases 
of Japanese business that is abso- 
lutely essential to the successful 
merchandising of goods in Japan. 
Such subjects as terms of sale, 
Japanese incorporation, trade- 
marks and patents, tariffs on 
principal commodities, labor, 
transportation, dock facilities, and 
organization under the Webb- 
Pomerene law, are treated at 
length in an interesting manner 
readily understood. 

Another report, a supplement to 
Commerce Reports, dated October 
1, 1923, and entitled “Japan after 
the Earthquake,” also gives some 
valuable information on the sub- 
ject.* Unfortunately, the list of 
items about to find the readiest 
sale in Japan is too large to be 
published here; but from the two 
reports and the remarks of the 
Japanese Ambassador, they can 
be indicated by general terms. 

Lumber is undoubtedly the most 
important, with re-enforcing steel 
and similar products second. Then 
there is an excellent demand for 
modern office furniture of both 
wood and steel, and all kinds of 
office equipment and _ supplies. 
Builders’ supplies are also in 
strong demand, especially hard- 
ware. Electrical equipment of 
almost every kind is also greatly 
needed, with innumerable items of 
sanitary plumbing. Scientific in- 
struments are in demand, also 
practically everything necessary 
to equip offices and office build- 
ings, schools, street-car lines, rail- 
roads and many other enterprises. 

There is no doubt that the ex- 
port opportunities are unprece- 
dented, especially for the manu- 
facturers who desire to begin the 


_ *In connection with this entire sub- 
ject see also “‘Tapan’s Enlarged Market 
for American Goods,” by Paul K. M. 
Thomas, in Printers’ INx of January 
24, 1924, page 97. 
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development of their foreign 
business. If there is any doubt 
as to whether the product is in 
demand at this time in Japan, a 
complete description of it with 
prices sent to the Far East Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, with the proper in- 
quiry, will bring a prompt and 
dependable opinion. And if the 
product is marketable in Japan, 
the division will furnish the 
manufacturer with the informa- 
tion necessary to merchandise it 
profitably. 


B. J. Beardsley, Vice-President, 
Hazard Agency 


Bu.dette J. Beardsley, who has been 
engaged in the mail-order business for 
more than twenty years, has been elected 
vice-president of the Hazard Advertis- 
ing Corporation, New York. He will 
direct the merchandising department of 
that agency. 

Mr. Beardsley has been with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company, both of Chicago. 
Later he joined R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York, as manager of its 
mail-order department. He was one of 
the organizers and _ vice-president of 
The Charles William Stores, Inc., 
Brooklyn, mail-order house. More re- 
cently Mr. Beardsley has been conduct- 
ing his own business as a merchandis- 
ing and sales counselor in which he 
will continue. 


B. L. Winchell Heads 
Remington-Noiseless 


B. L. Winchell, formerly president 
and chairman of the board of _ the 
Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York, was elected president of the new 
Remington-Noiseless Corporation, ef- 
fective March 1. C. W. Colby, for- 
merly president of The Noiseless Type- 
writer Company, Inc.,_ was elected 
chairman of the board of the new or- 
ganization. oe Ashdown, W. J. 
Pickering, and A. C. Forrest, were 
elected vice-presidents; Edward _ J. 
Saxer, treasurer, and E, Smith, 
secretary. 


Angostura Bitters Account for 
Jules P. Storm 
The J. W. Wuppermann Angostura 
Bitters Agency, Inc., New York, has 
placed its account with Jules P. Storm 
& Sons, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Newspapers are being used. 


With Milwaukee “Sunday 


Telegram” 


Church Todd has joined the sales 
staff of the Milwaukee Sunday Tele- 
gram, 
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Training Men to Make 
Maximum Profits 





(Continued from page 8) 
the wave of prosperity flooded us 
in late 1915 and throughout 1916. 

Four of our competitors, in 
March, 1916, told me openly that 
the winter and early spring buy- 
ing was due to dealers’ and con- 
sumers’ fear of increasing prices, 
and that dealers and consumers 
were both over-stocked; and that 
the summer and fall of 1916 
would find us with our year’s sales 
behind us. They diminished fac- 
tory output and selling effort. We 
increased both. Then we were all 
flooded with orders, and we alone 
had the stock to ship. 

Perhaps Walter Morrison was 
lucky. Perhaps no man—certainly 
not a youngster — could have 
known enough to make his pre- 
dictions more than the fortunate 
outcome of youthful impressions. 
3ut there were a large number of 
Morrisons in this country, many 
of whom told their employers just 
what our Morrison told me. 
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Since he multiplied our profits, 
can you imagine any reluctance on 
my part to pay him the big salary 
that I have helped him to earn? 

The third and last youngster 
whose training I shall describe is 
Jimmy Page. Jimmy has more 
ideas in a minute than most of us 
have in a year. They range in 
importance from the method of 
saving cents by using  three- 
eighths-inch office pins in place of 
half-inch, to building a factory 
in Moscow in 1930 to care for the 
wonderful possibilities he sees in 
Russia when it is freed from its 
present encumbrances. Jimmy 
had the makings of the most mad- 
dening of employees—a man with 
good ideas half-baked, who, like a 
dog with a thousand bones, would 
take up one only to drop it and 
take up another, and never stop 
to make the most of any one. 

Thousands of Jimmy Pages in 
the United States have been per- 
mitted to add minutely to the 
profits of the enterprises with 
which they are connected. Many 
employers, myself included, have 
seen Jimmy Pages come into their 














$25,000. 


154 Ogden Avenue 





Who Knows This Man? 


Perhaps he has come up from the ranks of some office spe- 
cialty organization, or he may have made a record selling 
farm lighting units or pop-corn vending machines. Of 
course, his experience may cover none of these lines, but he 
will certainly be a master salesman, a natural leader and 
able to write interesting and forceful sales letters. In short, 
a specialty sales manager of more than average ability. 


The machine sells for $200. Present field, department store 
and stationery, but capable of considerable expansion. The 
right man must make more than $10,000 and might make 


FEDERATED ENGINEERS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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A weex AGO YESTERDAY, I dropped into a leading Er 
New Yok architect’s office to get his view points on Ps 
a new plastic floor material, for which we have been as 
asked to do the advertising business-building. Be 7 
In the course of the conversation, he made some very ain s 
pithy remarks about how and what the advertising and Pe tl 
printed matter should be for architects. b 
Much to our surprise he unqualifiedly stated that “only : 
10 percent of the catalogs and circulars sent to archi- a : 
tects are worth a hoot”. ea 2 
Then he stepped to a 5 foot shelf of catalogs, and r 
pointing to 6 inches of them, remarked: “Out of all pe 
of them, only these few are made as an architects cata- a I 
log ought to be made.” we 
Out of the 8 catalogs in that 6 inches, half of them as t 
were prepared by us. Evidently our method of special- Sod I 
izing in the advertising of building materials to the a 
architect, is fundamentally sound. i , 
It has been our method for over 17 years. Furthermore, a ; 
we are a so Called “small agency”. It seems to be the 
feeling of our customers that its purposely limited size ay ! 
has certain, very definite advantages. Be 
Glad to give you some of their view points. ay 
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organization full of promise, only 
to find them veritable pests with 
energy and ideas that threw whole 
departments into chaos, by a 
plausible suggestion that wouldn’t 
work on trial, or a good idea years 
ahead or years behind the time 
for its execution. 

The training of Jimmy Page 
consisted of attempting the seem- 
ingly impossible task of develop- 
ing the ordinary kind of shad into 
a fish with only one bone. For 
Jimmy’s mind, like all the thou- 
sands of other Jimmies, was like 
a shad with a thousand radiating 
bones. Fully as annoying are a 
mouthful of bones in a most de- 
licious morsel of shad. 

THE PROCESS OF BONE PICKING 
IS BEGUN 


In the early days Jimmy would 
bounce to my desk with such ideas 
as an office order to prevent 
stenographers from _ sharpening 
their own pencils when an office 
boy could do it, or the order for 
a general office loose-leaf diary in 
place of individually kept bound 
volumes with entries in longhand 
at the cost of valuable executive 
moments. 

The first week he was with us 
he averaged to bring in a dozen 
workable ideas a day. I increased 
his salary. Then he came down 
to four or five ideas of workable 
but very minor merit. I increased 
his salary again. Then I laid 
down the rule that he was not to 
bring me more than five ideas a 
month, of which three must be of 
a type which could be turned over 
to some other department. 

The two remaining ideas each 
month I insisted that he person- 
ally follow down to the last detail 
and last variation. He must test 
these two ideas against the experi- 
ence of other non-competitive 
houses; he must make contacts 
with men‘ outside our company, 
and stick to the idea in mind and 
not come back with a gripful of 
new ideas. Jimmy chafed under 
my restrictions. He questioned 
their wisdom. “Why isn’t every 
good idea I bring to you worth 
dollars and cents to you?” 

This was not an easy question 
to answer, but I replied, “Jimmy, 
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Interest In 
Advertising 
Agency 
Wanted 


An advertising man 
of considerable ex- 
perience would like to 
buy part interest or 
control in a going 
recognized New York 
advertising agency. 
Can bring a moderate 
amount of capital 
and proof of ability to 
secure new accounts 
for the organization. 


Address ‘‘A,’’ Box 140 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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you can think without exerting 
yourself of 500 good little things 


a year. A lot of them will be 
worth less than a dollar a year to 
us, and perhaps some of them 
which seem good will prove to 
upset existing plans, and, in gen- 
eral, the introduction of so many 
new ideas upsets the smooth run- 
ning of the machine. 

“What I want from you is not 
500 ideas a year, but fifty or sixty, 
of which twenty-five will be big 
ideas—things in the hundreds in- 
stead of the units, and some of 
them which will run into the 
thousands. Again, I want you to 
learn to get ideas not _helter- 
skelter all over the factory office 
and sales floors, but to get them 
on the things we need at the mo- 
ment. A drowning man who, ten 
minutes before, would have 
waved aside an offer of $100 as 
something he didn’t need and 
might not know how to use, thor- 
oughly appreciates the assistance 
of a fifty-cent clothesline which 
will save his physical life. 

“Similarly in business, a fifty- 
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cent idea at the crucial moment is 
often better than a $1,000 idea, 
Very possibly that $1,000 idea isn’t 
a big enough idea. Very often | 
have seen a way to improve some 
department, but my seventh sense 
told me that it wasn’t the way. 
Six months later the one best way 
came into being and left us far 
better off than the adoption of a 
good but not ultimate solution.” 

If our managers earn big sal- 
aries it is because they multiply 
our profits. Our business has not 
been built penny by penny. We 
do not want our managers to 
build that way. We want them 
to play the game of business for 
big stakes. Consequently we have 
a big family of managers, young- 
sters and veterans alike, who have 
laid aside a substantial part of 
their earnings. 





New Accounts with Critchfield 
Agency 
The Roszell Candy Company and the 
Jackson Mustard Company, both of 
Peoria, Ill., have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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WANTED 


a general sales manager 


for one of the largest food manu- 
facturers in the United States 


A man to handle a selling organization of over 300 
men for a firm established more than 35 years; a man 
experienced in the grocery trade as sales manager of 


This man should be genuinely interested in the real prob- 
lems of distribution, and of most effectively working with a 
large sales force. He will work in the closest cooperation 
with the other executives of the company. 

This opening, of course, offers a very unusual oppor- 


Age should be between 30 and 40. 

In applying, give age; the name of the firm with which 
you are now associated; complete history of commercial 
experience; and salary expected. Everything in the ap- 
plication will be considered confidential. 


Address: “E,” Box 144, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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How Far From His Home Office 
Should An-Advertising Manager 
Be Located ? 


Qi advertising manager and his 
home office underlie our 
location in the geographic center of 
New York State. 


Here in Utica, rather than in a large cen- 
ter, we can and do keep in closer touch 
with New York State Accounts. These 
accounts draw a higher degree of value 
from our services because our contact 
with them is so frequent, our work with 
them so intimate and personal in nature. 





How our type of agency service is aid- 
ing our present clients in developing 
and broadening their sales furnishes a 
story that usually proves interesting. 
If you would like to have it, write us. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 


Member 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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: S far as we can determine from keyed advertisements the 

RADIO DIGEST gives us about 100% more returns per 
dollar spent on advertising than the next best of six leading 
Radio Magazines, in which we have been advertising.” 


DON’T MISS A WINNING BET 


7 "HE present advertising rate of the Digest is the lowest agate 
line rate per thousand of any Radio publication. The 
magazine produces results for its advertisers at a low cost. 


Net Paid Weekly Auditor’s Report 
67,262 Average A. B. ol June 30, 1923 
For Advertising Rates, Write 


E. C. Rayner, Publisher Jacob Miller, Eastern Representative 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago Times Building, New York City 


Fate Diowing RadioMagayme 
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Hygeia Nursing Bottle Plans 
for 1924 


The advertising plans of the Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the current year, call for 
the use of quarter-page space in wo 
men’s publications and space in business 
papers. The company also is supplying 
physicians with what are called “birth- 
cards” which they are requested _to 
give to mothers at the time babies 
are born. These cards entitle mothers 
to one Hygeia nursing bottle free on 
presentation at a drug store. Large 
numbers of these cards are redeemed 
and the plan paves the way for the 
sale of future bottles. In addition it 
aids in the sale of a special nipple 
which is used on the Hygeia bottle. 
The plan also includes the use of a 
book on babies which is distributed by 
mail, 


Copy Ties Up Snowstorm with 
Bread 

Shortly after a recent heavy snow 
storm in Philadelphia, the American 
Stores Company ran an advertisement 
featuring its Victor Bread. Across a 
double column was a cut of a loaf of 
bread into which was cleverly worked 
a snow landscape with children snow- 
balling each other. The advertisement 
was captioned ‘‘White Fuel for White 
Weather!” and the appeal was through 
the child, pointing out that the energy 
expended in winter play required re- 
plenishing and that this was best done 
by Victor Bread. 


William R. White Joins 
“Japan Advertiser” 


William R. White, formerly sales 
manager of the Franklin Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has resigned that 
position to organize a commercial print- 
ing plant at Tokyo, Japan, for the 
Japan Advertiser. 


New Secretary of Cincinnati 
Advertising Club 


Burnham Finney has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati 
Advertisers’ Club. He was executive 
secretary of the City Club of Cincin- 
nati for two years. 


Rifle Cleaning Account with 
Chambers Agency 


The advertising account of Frank 
A. Hoppe, Inc., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of rifle cleaning compounds, has 
been placed with the New York office 
of the Chambers Agency, Inc. 


J. J. Kenny, Art Director, 
Rankin Agency 
J. J. Kenny, who has been with the 
New York office of The Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company for the last two years, has 
been made art director. 
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For 
$2,500 
a Year 


A PUBLISHER OF A TRADE 
PAPER can secure the part-time 
and well-seasoned experience of a 
young, aggressive editor, who, in 
the past year has taken a trade 
paper in a vigorously competed 
field from last to first place in 
the matter of editorial prestige. 


@ He has built up for this paper 
a merchandising service to adver- 
tisers equal to any in the country. 


@ HE has a knack of pre-determin- 
ing live editorial issues—the kind 
that maintain reader interest, and 
at the same time develop the inter- 
ests of the magazine’s advertising 
clientele. 


@ His “how to sell” articles are 
practical and of the type that can 
be put to work behind the counter 
of the retail merchant; his edi- 
torials are virile; he has an excel- 
lent knowledge of the best sources 
of live material out in the field. 


@ He has prepared a plan for pre- 
senting the whole story of a 
trade paper to advertising agents 
and advertising managers that has 
brought forth hundreds of letters 
of commendation, and has been the 
entering wedge in selling much 
advertising space. 


@ He knows advertising, magazine 


mechanics, and editorial manage- 
ment from A to Z. 


@A conference will convince a 
publisher that his $2,500 a year 
will be a profitable investment. 


Address “J,” Box 148, 
Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Republic Motor Truck 
Account for Gardner Agency 


The Republic Motor Truck Company, 
Alma, Mich., has placed its advertising 
account with the Gardner Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. A campaign 
will be conducted in national magazines 
and business papers of the automotive 
industry. 


Has Vanta Knitting Account 


The 
Boston, 


Earnshaw Knitting Company, 
Mass., with general offices in 
Chicago, maker of the Vanta line of 
pinless and buttonless baby garments, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Blackett-Sample-McFarland, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 


Joins James M. Riddle 


Company 
Hl. P. Thomas, formerly with Stan- 
dard Rate and Data Service, Chicago, 


has joined the sales force of the James 
M. Riddle Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago. 


Death of Charles E. Stewart 


Charles Eager Stewart, president of 
the James Stewart Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Woodstock, Ont., manufacturer 
of stoves, died on February 25. He was 
sixty years old. 
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Will Publish New Religious 
Magazine 


A new religious magazine to be known 
as the International Journal of Relig. 
ious Education will be published in Chi- 
cago, beginning with the September 
number, by the International Council 
of Religious Education. The magazine 
will take over the subscription list of 
the The Church School, published at 
New York by the Church School Press, 
which will be discontinued when the 
former magazine starts publication. 

Ray S. Erlandson will be advertising 
manager. 


Form Advertising Business at 
Newark 


A new advertising and Pi mi 
business has been formed = 5. 
Gallard and Alexander G. Highton at 
Newark, N. J., to be known as Highton 
& Gallard, Inc. 

Mr. Highton formerly conducted the 
Alexander G. Highton printing organi- 
zation in Newark. Mr. Gallard was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
of L. Bamberger & Company, Newark 
department store, 


“Orchard & Farm” 

Bullis has joined Orchard & 
Farm, Los Angeles. Mr. Bullis was 
formerly with the trade division of 
The Butterick Company, New York. 


Joins 
R. B. 
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An unusual opportunity 


for an experienced 

advertising manager 
One of the largest food manufacturers in the United 
States — a firm established for more than 35 years — 
is looking for a capable advertising manager, a man 
who is thoroughly experienced in the advertising of 


This man should be familiar with the grocery market 
from both the trade and consumer standpoint. 
have the ability and enthusiasm to work effectively with 
He will closely cooperate with the 
other executives of the company. 

A knowledge of both the domestic and foreign food busi- 


This opening offers an unusually attractive opportunity 
to a man between 30 and 40 years of age. 

In applying, give age; the name of the firm with which 
you are now associated; complete history of commercial ex- 
and salary expected. Everything in the applica- 


tion will be considered confidential. 
Address: 


“J,” Box 145, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Both Together. Sir 


Du-Plex Envelopes 
are used for mailing 
catalogues, booklets, 
Magazines, newspa- 
bers, photographs, 
blue-prints, samples 
and merchandise 
when accompanied 
by letter or invoice— 
for every comlina- 
tion mailing pur- 


pose. 
© 1924 





























One of the little tragedies of every-day 
business: A manufacturer produces his 
catalogue. He is unstinting on papercosts. || 
His engravings are perfect. Anexpert pen || 
puts dynamic copy into it. He appropriates 
large sums for national advertising to make 
people ask for it. 


And then, he commits THE FINAL ERROR. 
He sends it out “under separate cover”! 


Du-Plex Two-in-One Envelopesand Mon-O-Post 
Two-Compartment Envelopes are made to elimi- 
nate the “‘under separate cover” nuisance. They 
make it possible to send first class and second, 
third or fourth class mail in the same container at 
no increased cost and frequently at lessened cost. 


The final error in direct-by-mail selling is costing. 
industry hundreds of thousands each year. Write 
for free booklet, “Suppose This Were Your 
Catalogue.” 


DU-PLEX ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
364 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
** Mailing Information Headquarters ”’ 
Twenty-three Branches in Metropolitan Centers 


COLUMBIAN 


DuPlex qarcess 


ENVELOPES ENVELOPES 


Pat. U.S.A. May 20,1919, Oct. 9, 1923 
Pat. Canada Sept. 30, 1919. 
Other Pats. Pending 


Patented July 19, 1921 
Other Pats. Pending 
















FOR MORE SALES THROUGH THE MAILS 
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Note the method of Dealer Imprint. 
It is photographed into the slide. 

















The Gossard Corset Co. take advantage of 
stereopticon slides to tie up locally their mag- 
azine, newspaper and dealer display advertis- 
ing. They have several different designs and 
order slides as the dealer requests them. ‘The 
motion picture audience is most responsive to 
impressions and Gossard dealers find the movie 
slide ties up most effectively and economically. 
We have been making their slides for years. 


The Columbia Slide Company specializes in dealer motion 
picture slides for national advertisers. Our Photographic 
Art, Service and Mailing departments are at your com- 
mand. We specialize on quality slides for concerns who 
demand the best and our slides are not built down to a 
price. Any slide bearing the Columbia imprint is a qual- 
ity slide—compare them with others. 


Let us make up some sample slides for 
you or if you prefer, we will gladly quote 
prices and send some actual slides that we 
have produced for prominent concerns. 


Columbia Slide Company 
810 Lees Building, Chicago 
QUALITY STEREOPTICON SLIDE MAKERS 


















“Parent of Golden Dreams— 
Romance” 


So Byron Said; and Men Still Dream and Still, Though the Sixpence Lie 
at Their Feet, They Reach for the Moon—If This Be so Can- 
not the Writer of Advertising Talk in That Language? 


By Arthur H. Little 


NORTHEAST wind, lurk- 

ing beyond a corner in the 
canyons of the streets, a north- 
east wind lying there in waiting 
like some monster of the dark- 
ness, a northeast wind sprang 
upon me with a sobbing sort of 
snarl, pounced upon me from 
ambush, rattled my _ coat-tails, 
snatched at my hat, smote me in 
the face and whisked away my 
breath. 

Gasping, I struggled on. Swirl- 
ing snow that scourged the skin 
like sand from the muzzle of a 
sandblast whirled about my head 
and harried my ears and lashed 
my eyes to tears. 

“Pity the poor sailors on a dirty 
night like this,’ I said. “But the 
poor fool who lives on dry 
land and knows no better than to 
go forth in such weather deserves 
no pity.” 

And just then, close up to the 
line of the buildings, I came upon 
a knot of people. <A _ dejected, 
close-packed huddle, they stood as 
dumb beasts stand, with their 
backs to the storm. They were 
looking at something; they were 
peering through a sheet of plate- 
glass. Miserable in body, hands 
cupped over ears to fend off the 
biting cold, heads drawn down 
between hunched-up shoulders to 
shut out the wind, feet stamping 
right and left in a monotonous 
and melancholy rhythm to beat 
out the frost, they stood there 
against all reason and gazed, as 
if entranced, at something within. 

“Huh!” said I. “The sidewalk 
lookers have found something in 
a window; and, __half-frozen 
though they are, they stand and 
look.” 

So closely packed were they 
that .I, pausing to observe, 
couldn’t see past them—so closely 
packed, indeed, that to reach the 
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window I was obliged to tread on 
their stinging toes and elbow, 
roughly, their goose-pimpled ribs. 

And what was it that had 
drawn and held them? A win- 
dowful of pictures! Landscapes, 
seascapes, water-colors, oils and 
etchings—sugar-coated geography. 
No winter there, no cold, no 
misery, no chilblains, but a fairy- 
land of balmy airs and burnished 
skies; of towering palms that rose 
straight heavenward from flat- 
tened, South Sea isles; of wheat 
fields rippling gently before a 
mid-day wind: of the open road 
and the open sea and the far, 
blue-rimmed_ horizon. 

Reality? The work-a-day, prac- 
tical world? Not there within 
that window, but only romance! 

Facts? Cold, hard facts? The 
cold, hard facts were all outside. 
We who stood there in a huddle 
and cupped our hands over our 
ears and stamped our feet and 
gazed—we wanted no more cold, 
hard facts; for of cold, hard 
facts, we were sure, we already 
had something of a monopoly. 

News? Selling talk? Reason- 
why argument? Should we have 
stopped there in the storm to gaze 
at a placard of printed specifica- 
tions? Suppose that, in the place 
of that gilt-framed oil in the 
centre, the window-trimmer had 
displayed a map and below the 
map a legend, reading: 

X marks Waikiki Beach, situated at 
the foot of Diamond Head, four miles 
S. E. of the business centre of Honolulu 
(pop. 1920, 83,327; seaport and cap. of 
Hawaii). Waikiki Beach is not for 
surf-riding, boating and bathing. At the 
beach, also, is Kapiolani Park, a pleasure 
resort, near which is a famous aquarium 
of tropical fishes, 


Should we have stopped to read 
that—to read it over and over, to 
con it in imagination the while 
we tried to visualize its message? 
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Production Manager 
or Assistant 
Representative 











SEEKS 
POSITION 


NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
( ] to secure a young man 
recently in complete charge 
of buying, of typography, 
printing, engravings, litho- 
graphy,etc.forone ofthelarg- 
est advertisersin the country. 
Ihave been able to save this 
client thousands of dollars 
each year through my inten- 
sively trained buying sense 
and knowledge of how to 
obtainthe very best results at 
minimum cost. 
Thoroughlyconversantwith 
art and copy,and qualified to 
function in an exceptional 
degree as production mana- 
ger or assistant representative 
forany up-to-date advertising 
agency. Address “T,’’ Box 





287, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


General Sales 
Manager 


with actual personal experi- 
ence in building up and main- 
taining a salesforce of thou- 
sands of house-to-house can- 
vassers, selling nationally ad- 
vertised line of household 
necessities from door to door 
in cities and towns. We want 
a man now similarly em- 
ployed. No use to apply un- 
less you are making good at 
this particular work. Long 
established highly successful 
concern. No experiment. 
Tell all about yourself in 
first letter. No personal in- 
terviews now. Address in 
“C. E.,” Box 
Ink. 


own handwriting, 
289, care of Printers’ 
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Should we have lingered there in 
the blizzard to bring before our 
minds’ eyes Waikiki Beach, 4 mi. 


S. E. of Honolulu, together with 
Honolulu’s 1920 population of 
83,327 and Kapiolani Park’s fa- 


mous aquarium that teems with 
tropical fishes? Should we? Be 
yourself ! 

Waikiki Beach, done in facts, 
would have won, at the most, a 
single skimming glance. Waikiki 
Beach, done in oils, stopped us in 
our tracks in a snow storm and 
held us there until the watchman, 
jingling his way along the store- 
fronts, thrust one of his keys 
into a queer little box below the 
base of the window and turned 
out the lights. Then, as the crowd 
began to melt away, the watchman 
himself lingered, gazing in; and 
in a moment he was standing be- 


side me. 

“What do you think of that 
third one from this end?” he 
asked. 

“The full-rigged ship?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yeh,” he said, “that four- 


master.” 

“T’ve been admiring it,” I said. 
“Tt’s fascinating. There’s some- 
thing about it—” 

“Yeh,” he said. “That’s what I 
think, too. A four-master, full- 
rigged, at sea. That’s the life, 
man; that’s the life.” 

“Yeh,” I agreed. Then I asked 


him, “Did you usé to follow the 
sea? Were you a_ seafaring 
man?” 

“No,” he said. “Until about 


four years ago, when my feet 


gave out, I was a guard in the 
subway.” 
News, “plain, blunt news,” 


brass-tack  stuff—that, so _ the 
savants and the scholars of one 
school of advertising thought ad- 
monish us—that’s the advertising 
ticket. Plain and homely illustra- 
tion, concrete stuff in the copy. 
the whole assembly bolted and 
riveted and welded to a frame of 
pure relevance—that’s the kind of 
advertising that sells shoes and 
ships and sealing wax. The 
words sound familiar. 

Once upon a time the same two 
fingers that are picking these lines 
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Success Bond 


OUDER than words! Appear- 
Zz ance often proves more than words 
can claim. A letterhead on Success 
Bond creates a more believable im- 
pression of integrity, reliability and 
success than pages of assertions. 


Success Bond registers its message 
upon the eye, ear and sense of touch 
almost instantaneously—long before 
words alone could take effect. That 
the appeal of Success Bond is favor- 
able is best proved by the growing 
demand for it by institutions depend- 
ing for their very existence upon 
friendly contact with the public. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


mae of ‘Neenah, Wisconsin Wispos Boxp 


OLD CounctL TREP BOND 
Sucorss BonD 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 


for testing purposes 


GLACIER BOND 
c moe STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BON Check the RESOLUTE LEDGER 
“ 6 Names 7 
NEENAH BOND PRESTIGE LEDGER 
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The 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ANNOUNCES 


The Second Annual Exhibition 
of Cover Designs will be held in 
The Main Gallery 


of 


THE ART CENTER 
65 East Fifty-Sixth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





March Tenth to Fifteenth Inclusive 
Hours 10 to 6 





138 Covers will be shown — selected 
as the best of 1200 designs submitted 


Everyone interested is cordially invited 





Mar. 6, 1924 
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from a typewriter evolved a piece 
of direct-by-mail copy. The text 
was of a certain kind and was 
wrought in a certain style that 
had been adopted to fulfill a cer- 
tain advertising function. In 
purport and in method of treat- 
ment the copy harmonized with 

a policy that had been hammered 
out in many a_ table-thumping 
conference of our advertising 
minds. ; 

Specifically, the copy was writ- 
ten in story style—what the ad- 
vertising manager called “human- 
interest stuff.” In the opinion of 
its author it was undeniably hu- 
man and more than reasonably 
interesting. ; 

From its author this  well- 
remembered piece of copy went to 
a certain technical expert. He 
knew his stuff, did that expert; 
he knew every phase and angle 
and gear and cam and bolt of 
the technical product that that 
copy was intended to advertise. 
Because of his so _ profound 
knowledge of the product’s tech- 
nicalities, the expert had been 
appointed advertising censor. His 
job was to examine all advertising 
in the making and keep it inno- 
cent of technical error. Unfor- 
tunately, however—un fortunately 
for him and doubly so for us— 
the precise limits of his re- 
sponsibility were never, in his own 
mind, entirely clear. He worried 
about advertising matters that 
didn’t concern him at all. He wor- 
ried about grammar and syntax 
and rhetoric—worried about’ them, 
I surmise, because to him they were 
all so mysterious. He worried, 
too, about advertising men—wor- 
ried about them because they 
were impractical and imagina- 
tive and mussy. 

To such a man, then, went this 
piece of human-interest copy. He 
grunted, sighed, laid away an en- 
gineering journal, adjusted his 
spectacles and focused upon this 
darned thing in front of him his 
skeptical scrutiny. 

He read the first line of text. 
He read, rather, the first four 
words. They were: 


Roses were blooming when— 
swoop 


Down in a_ plunging 
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How’s Your 
House Organ? 


Have you noticed a let- 
down in reader appeal in the 
last two or three issues? 


-Does the text lack punch 
and purpose? 


Are the illustrations unin- 
teresting, too small to com- 
pel attention? 


Are you failing to get one 
hundred per cent reaction 
for your expenditure? Or, 
if it is that kind, do your 
employes refuse to read it? 
I can remedy these costly 
ailments with a few doses 
of Know How. Call in 
Magazine Doctor 


Perriton Maxwell 
Bayside, New York 
Tel. 1069-W Bayside 














WANTED: 
Expert Advertising 
Advice 


The National Coal Mining News 
talks only “Quality Coal”—good 
clean coal; is read by operators 
and coal buyers; publishes books 
on coal use; owns valuable copy- 
rights on them. 


_ Knows coal salesmanship. 

Knows coal quality and the ways 
to use coal economically. Its 
editor has just been selected for 
the address on coal in the “Com- 
modities” discussion at the May 
Convention of the National Pur- 
chasing Agents in Boston. 

A Curtis circulation man takes 
charge March 1. But— 

We're only piking along. 

Has any agency or bright young 
man advice to give—or wants a 
chance? 

Yes, I am the sole owner. 

WIGHTMAN D. ROBERTS 


Charleston, West Virginia 











Idea Man 


who is in the wrong 
pew wants to get back 
into an_ established 
agency where he can 
exercise his ability to 
generate ideas, visual- 
ize them in an art and 
copy way and sell 
them. 


anil — 
Age 29, single, college 
education, six years’ ex- 
perience in merchandis- 
ing and advertising. Al 
references. Address “Ex- 
perience,” Printers’ Ink, 
Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Layout Man 


We want a live wire advertising 
man who can write retail copy and 
make layouts with a real punch in 
them. 


Our lines embrace Victrolas, Ra- 
dios, Musical Instruments and 
Pianos. A combination of agency 
and retail advertising experience 
would be ideal, but either one will 
su ce. 


A resident of New York will find 
a great opportunity with this house. 
Write in detail for an interview. 
Address the 


Advertising Manager 


LANDAY BROS. 


311 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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} came the expert’s big black pen- 
| cil and around those first four 
words its point inscribed a black 
| and sweeping ellipse, ending in a 
| tail like a giant pollywog’s, a tail 
| that curved outward to the mar- 
gin of the page. And at the end 
of the tail the expert wrote: 

“What in the hell has roses got 
to do with this?” 

Possibly the expert was right: 
being right is something that ex- 
perts sometimes are. But it’s in- 
teresting to speculate upon what 
| would have been the reaction of 
this particular expert if that copy 
had opened with a sonnet. He 
was too lean for apoplexy. 





AND THE “BRASS TACKERS” LOOK 
TO SHAKESPEARE 


Write bluntly the brass-tackers 
urge us, “in words as hard as 
cannon-balls.” There isn’t an idea 
conceivable by the human intellect, 
they argue, that cannot be con- 
veyed in simple words. Abstain 
from simile and metaphor and 
apostrophe and hyperbole and 
fireworks. Look at Shakespeare. 
He wrote, the world admits, pas- 
sably well; and he wrote in a 
style that, so one of the most 
persuasive of the brass-tackers as- 
sures us, was “unencumbered by 
doodaws.” To many a writer of 
advertising who remembers his 
high-school days wherein he un- 
snarled Shakespearean figure of 
speech and tracked down Shake- 
spearean allusion, this news of 
Shakespeare’s simplicity will come 
as something of a shock. 

His words, for the most part, 
are plain and blunt enough. But 
what of the ideas? Honestly 
now, is Shakespeare, this Jupiter 
of the gods of the brass-tackers, 
really something that he who runs 
may read? 

Shakespeare, the fact is, was a 
poet and a dramatist who adapted 
his manner to his matter. Elab- 
orate ideas, dramatic situations, 
tremendous emotions, he dealt 
with elaborately, dramatically, tre- 
mendously. At times, when he 
encountered what Quiller-Couch 
calls the “capital difficulty” of 
verse—the difficulty of expressing 
commonplace thoughts in poetical 
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If it goes astray 
where is your security? 
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O one can guarantee the safe arrival of 
your parcel post package. But—prompt 
financial reimbursement is guaranteed in case 
of loss if you enclose a coupon from the North 
America’s Insurance Coupon Book in every 
package. 
No red tape delays—the coupon stub is the 
only shipping record required. 
Call up today for details about our rates for 
Parcel Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


**The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Insurance Company of North America, 
Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-36. 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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We are pleased to announce 


that 
Mr. ERNEST FLETCHER CLYMER 
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Manager of the Department of 
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language—he erred, perhaps, on 
the side of elaboration. His 
metaphors, at times, were grander 
by far than what they portrayed. 
But on the whole his judgment 


was sure. His kings talked as 
kings talk and their metaphors 
were regal; his grave-diggers 


talked as grave-diggers talk and 
their metaphors they dug out of 
the soil. His “material” he drew 
from an amazing knowledge of 
human nature; and his guidance 
came from his sense of the fitness 
of things, his sense of literary 
propriety. 

If we are to emulate Shake- 
speare, then—and, admittedly, a 
little emulation of him will do 
us no serious harm—what talents 
of his shall we try to transplant 
to ourselves; what qualities com- 
mon to him and to us shall we 
seek to develop? 

We could use, perhaps, at least 
a modest portion of his imagina- 
tion, his ability to create and to 
visualize, first in his mind and 
then on paper, what he created. 

Next, we could get along with 
a share of his judgment. Why not 
train ourselves in the art of adapt- 
ing Our manner to our matter? 
If the thoughts we think about 
shoes or ships or sealing wax 
are plain thoughts, why not con- 
vey them in language just as 
plain; and if the thoughts are 
ornate thoughts, why not convey 
them in words and images just 
as ornate? 

And if occasionally we err, may 
we not err—in a _ world that, 
heaven knows, is drab and prosaic 
and matter-of-fact enough—may 
we not err as Shakespeare erred, 
on the side of romance? May 
we not search for thoughts, even 
about shoes and ships and sealing 
wax, that rise, by at least the 
thickness of a simile, above the 
commonplace? May we not re- 
member that a sidewalk crowd, 
buffeted by a blizzard, will stop 
to look at pictures? May we not 
remember that the man at whom 
our advertising is aimed—even the 
erstwhile subway guard whose 
feet have given out and who has 
retired to night watching—is at 
heart something of a poet? 
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‘‘Are Your Men Back 
of You?’’ 


executives are asking themselves today, 
and they know that wages, hours and 
working conditions have much to do with 
the answer. Daniel Blomfield, whose 
work in industrial relations is well 
known, treats of some of the problems 
involved in these two books. 


Incentives for Employees 
2 volumes, $4.80 

Based on the experience of more than a 
thousand industrial concerns. Every im- 
portant method of rewarding men that 
has been tried in industry is recorded in 
these two volumes, often in the words of 
those who have developed them. Plans 
actually in use are reproduced, with re- 
ports as to their success. 


Financial 


Problems in Personnel Management 
577 pages, $3.50 
A selection of leading papers, articles 
and addresses, giving accounts of actual 
experiences in various industries by 
some of the leaders in the field. Job 
analysis, selection and placement of men, 
promotious, labor turnover, lateness and 
absence, vacations, service work for em- 
ployes, are some of the subjects treated. 


Postage paid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958C University Avenue New York 








Special Offer 


To new customers only: 


5.000 (black) Yr . per 1000 
10,000 
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We use good bond paper, make 


new engravings at cost, and 
give you bank note quality at 
commercial rates. 
Extra colors at reasonable cost 


Samples on request 


FEDERAL BANK NOTE CO. 


Lithographers- Printers 
Steel & Copper Engravers 
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2 MEN WANT— 
to represent a PRODUCT or 
SERVICE. They ask only 
that the Manufacturer is 
sound financially and has a 
product of merit and demand. 


The One has: 
Technical Knowledge 
8 years Sales Experience 
Good Judgment, tact, and 
ability 
Age—29 


The Other has: 


Business Administration 
Training 
9 years building Construction 
and advertising experience 
Ideas that are Sane, Flexible 
and Available 
Age—29 
Address “O & S,” Box 149, 
Printers’ Ink. \ 














An 
Opportunity for a 
Real Printing Salesman 


E are looking for a 

high class salesman 
who has the ability to vis- 
ualize printing from a mer- 
chandising angle. One who 
is both a “go-getter” and 
an organizer, and who has 
the ultimate idea of his be- 
coming Sales Manager. 


Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, compensation, 
etc. All letters held strictly 
confidential. 


ROGERS AND COMPANY 


20th and Calumet Avenue 
hicago 
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United States Operates Four- 
Fifths of All Motor Vehicles 


In the entire world there were ap 
proximately 15,763,281 passenger cars, 
2,345,850 motor trucks and 1,075,000 
motorcycles in operation on January 
1, 1924, according to a compilation made 
by the Automotive Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The United 
States has 80 per cent of these totals. 

In the United States the approximate 
totals are placed at 13,484,939 passenger 
cars; 1,796,356 trucks, and _ 171,568 
motorcycles. The increase during 1923 
in all automotive vehicles in the world 
and also in the United States was 23 
per cent. 

The increased total in registration of 
motor vehicles during 1923 was 3, 
681,278 of which the increase in the 
United States was 2,885,487, or about 
80 per cent of the world increase. 


United Drug Sales Increase 


The United Drug Company, Boston, 
reports gross sales of $67,244,671 for 
1923 as against $61,186,906 in 1922. 
Net income for last year amounted to 
$4,164,822 as compared with $3,231,268 
in 1922, and a deficit of $589,739 in 
1921. 

President Louis K. Liggett in a state- 
ment to stockholders, said, “The manu 
facturing company handled a much 
larger volume of business on a substan- 
tially smaller inventory. We opened 
forty-five new stores during the year. 
Among the advertised products of this 
company are Rexall specialties, Lig- 
gett’s chocolates, and Jonteel toilet 
goods. 


Louis Bossert Conducting 
Campaign on Lumber 


Louis Bossert &* Son, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., manufacturers of Bossert homes, 
are running a campaign in the news- 
papers of the metropolitan district of 
New York which will appear continu- 
ously for one year. Small space is 
being used and the copy is giving 
prominence to the slogan, “‘Bossert for 
Lumber.” This advertising is handled 
by the Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., 
New York. 


New York Office for Phila- 
delphia Badge Company 


The Philadelphia Badge Company, 
manufacturer of advertising novelties, 
has opened a New York sales office 
with Samuel D. Mallin as manager. He 
was formerly with Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


“Chex” Soap Account for 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Pioneer Products Company, Day- 
ton, O., manufacturer of Chex soap, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Chicago office of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc. 
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eA nnouncement 
by 


‘' J. Lewis Draper 


Formerly Advertising Sales Manager 
of Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. 





{ have resigned from my position as Advertising Sales 
Manager of Farm and Home, as have my three associates— 


Gove Compton 
Robert W. Linley 
H. F. Willson 


[ can retain these men who composed the entire sales 
force of the Chicago office. We are in a position to make 
an immediate connection with any reputable publisher 
who desires a proved sales organization to represent him 
in the western territory. 


During 1923 the Chicago Office secured 72% 
of advertising space in Farm and Home. We 
increased the business of the Chicago terri- 
tory by 27%. 


If you are interested in this group or any of the indi- 
viduals, address— 


J. LEWIS DRAPER 
CHICAGO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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In the growing 
True emphasis which 
Turnover has been placed 
by progressive manufacturers up- 
on the value of quick turnover for 
retailers, there is one point which 
should not be overlooked. There 
is a vast difference between a 
quick disposal of surplus stock 
and a sound turnover policy. 

Buying merchandise today and 
unloading it tomorrow is far dif- 
ferent from making an investment 
in advertised, standard merchan- 
dise which has an ultimate profit 
at the other end. 

The retailer takes his profit as 
quickly as he can to reinvest his 
capital and make another profit. 
Mere pprice-cutting or distress 
sales are not to be confused with 
turnover. Mere price never proved 
quality to the user. Quality is 
something built in by a manufac- 
turer who is proud to tell the 
world that he made the product. 
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Users know what a good adver- 
tised product is worth to them. 
They will call for it again by 
name if it continues to give sat- 
isfaction. 

The sale of merchandise at the 
counter is only the first chapter 
in the true turnover story. The 
progressive retailer gets his turn- 
over upon merchandise which, 
when it goes into the consumer’s 
home, builds satisfaction and re- 
peat orders because it measures 
up to the manufacturer’s claims 
and has back of it a well-known 
manufacturer’s pledge of service, 
in his continuous, consistent na- 
tional advertising. 

The real force that makes 
money for any retailer is building 
profit upon profit, by turnover of 
branded stock with a continual re- 
investment of capital in goods 
with which the consumer has been 
made familiar, and in which he 
has confidence. There is a vast 
difference between this type of 
merchandising policy and_ the 
quick unloading of goods bought 
at distress prices from fly-by-night 
bankrupt manufacturers. 


Meaningless The advisability 
Price of advertising 
price is some- 

Advertising thing that will 
probably never be settled. Many 
articles have appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK on the subject. These 
articles have proved that there are 
occasions when it is not practical 
or desirable to mention price in 
copy, and that there are times and 
places where a price figure will 
add greatly to advertising’s pull- 
ing power. 

The automotive industry is one 
of a number where most of the 
manufacturers find that some 
measure of emphasis on price, ac- 
companied by actual figures, is 
somewhat of a necessity if the 
campaign is to be given a fair 
chance to show its work. For 
reasons best known to the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, though, the 
advertised price has been almost 
meaningless. F. O. B. manufac- 
turing point, failure to include 
war tax and cost of needed acces- 
sories, are the devices which en- 
able the motor-car maker to 
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perform the seeming paradox of 
advertising price without really 
doing so. Recently the Ricken- 
backer Motor Company _§an- 
nounced that completely delivered 
prices would be given in Ricken- 
backer national advertising. If 
the plan functions successfully it 
is entirely likely the industry will 
fall in line. 

It is this state of affairs that 
leads us to remark that the radio 
industry would do well to ex- 
amine closely into the experiences 
of the automotive field in this re- 
gard. A number of radio manu- 
facturers are giving prices in their 
copy which, if they are not mis- 
leading cannot be termed any- 
thing other than deceptive. The 
problem or question is simply 
stated: When an advertiser sells 
a product for which accessories 
must be purchased, perhaps of 
some other manufacturer’s make, 
before the article can be used, 
should he publish the price of his 
equipment alone or the price of 
the product completely equipped? 

The American Radio & Re- 
search Corporation answers the 


query by quoting the price in 
its advertising in the following 
manner: 


ee seeces $125.00 
Complete accessories, including bat- 
tery charger and loudspeaker. .$103.25 


TOR GEESE oc sc cescscvcececs $228.25 


When the company first adopted 
the plan, letters were received 
from several other manufacturers, 
stating they considered it very un- 
wise. Since then, however, a few 
have followed in the American 
Radio & Research Corporation’s 
footsteps. There are many, 
though, who persist in the quoting 
of prices that are not prices at all. 
They do the industry incalculable 
harm by arousing the ire of pro- 
spective purchasers who are en- 
tirely ignorant of the fact that a 
goodly number of dollars inter- 
vene between the advertised price 
of a radio outfit and the price 
actually paid over the retail 
counter. 

Rickenbacker and the American 
Radio & Research Corporation 
are pioneering in their respective 
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fields. It is possible their meth- 
ods may require revamping before 
they can be pointed to as abso- 
lutely sound. That does not de- 
tract from their endeavor to ad- 
vertise genuine retail prices. 

We do not intend to infer that 
price advertising is always prefer- 
able. What we do wish to say is 
that when a price figure is given 
in advertising make it as close to 
the retail price as possible—other- 
wise desist from featuring price 
for meaningless price advertising 
may be far more detrimental to an 
industry than no price advertising 
at all. 





Tell the At the dinner 
Story of Silk held by the Silk 
Association of 
America in January, James A. 
Goldsmith, president of the asso- 
ciation, mentioned a plan which 
may lead to advertising action. 

After alluding to last year’s In- 
ternational Silk Exposition, he 
said, “Nevertheless, your commit- 
tee is now at work along other 
lines to keep the story of silk and 
the thought of silk before the 
people.” 

As a writer in Printers’ INK 
pointed out at the time, this great 
exposition, upon which so much 
time and money were expended 
by the silk industry, made a real 
impression upon the professional 
buyers who attended, and up- 
doubtedly influenced sales through 
these channels. But so far as the 
general public was concerned, the 
real story of silk could have been 
told more effectively and at less 
cost by a consistent advertising 
campaign over a full year. An 
exposition in New York which is 
said to have cost $2,000,000, at- 
tended by approximately 200,000 
people in ten days, followed by a 
Silk Week in all parts of the 
country, is a totally inadequate 
public showing for such a great 
industry. 

Silk has had a year of stress, 
due to the Japanese disaster, which 
demonstrated the ability of silk 
men to co-operate in an unselfish 
manner for the good of the in- 
dustry as a whole. A period of 
confusion and widespread specu- 
lation was avoided by co-opera- 
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tive action on the part of the 
association. With this inspiring 
example before them, the leaders 
in the industry would make no 
mistake in uniting to tell the 
American public the real story of 
silk. 

The industry has much of in- 
terest and value to tell. It has 
intelligent leadership and many 
outstanding personalities who 
have long been consistent and 
successful users of advertising 
for their own prosperous busi- 
nesses. 

It has been rumored that some 
of these leaders have pointed out 
the advisability of a real cam- 
paign of public education closely 
tied up with a _ merchandising 
drive to secure the active co-oper- 
ation of retailers, but that the 
money for such a real campaign 
has been difficult to secure. Yet 
it should not be difficult to dem- 
onstrate to the silk industry that 
an amount equal to that expended 
for the exposition last year would 
have a far greater effect on the 
public if it was wisely invested 
in year-round advertising. 





Successful There have been 
But Unas- changes of man- 


agement in two 
suming b ig industrial 


Management enterprises _late- 
ly. They have been successful 
changes from the standpoint of 
both the stockholders and the or- 
ganization personnel. Both new 
managers were so alike in their 
methods that it is easy to see why 
they succeeded while other simi- 
lar changes with different meth- 
ods have sometimes disrupted or- 
ganizations. 

In each case a handsome office 
and a name in gold letters on the 
door were prepared for the new 
chief. In each case the new chief 
shunned the elaborate symbol of 
his power and chose instead a 
little cubbyhole where _ simple 
surroundings made him more ap- 
proachable by the salesmen, 
clerks, office boys and everyone 
who could possibly be of assis- 
tance to him in getting the feel 
of the new job, in discovering 


how things had been done in the 
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past and why, and what construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement 
anyone had to offer. 

Each of the new managers 
worked a little harder than any- 
one else around the place. They 
spent much time out in the field 
where the problems were to be 
found. For several months there 
wasn’t a change in personnel and 
things went along pretty much as 
before, with a little more work 
being done a little more intelli- 
gently. In the meantime each 
chief had gone out in the field 
and accomplished something be- 
fore he did any talking about 
what he was going to do. While 
the directors were wondering 
whether they had picked “lemons” 
who would drift along in the old 
way, the men they had chosen 
were getting something to talk 
about later in the form of real 
results. Then, at the end of three 
or four months each man came 
before his board of directors with 
these results and made specific 
recommendations based upon ac- 
tual knowledge of conditions. 

The results in each case were 
so surprising that the directors, 
realizing they had the right man 
for the job, gave the new chief 
a free hand and their unanimous 
confidence and backing. The mem- 
bers of the organization, too, were 
glad to receive help and suggestions 
from a man who had proved that 
he was capable of giving sound 
advice. 

It is not possible for any ordi- 
nary mortal to size up the prob- 
lems and needs of a new business 
in a few minutes or days, and 
give quick snap judgment on 
things which have long been mat- 
ters of concern to men who have 
given years of their lives to their 
solution. The man who takes 
charge by eliminating himself and 
his preconceived ideas until such 
time as he is able to get the facts 
upon which to base his recom- 
mendations, works along sound 
lines. 





Donald M. Vance formerly with The 
National Screw & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., has been made 
publicity secretary of the Community 
Fund of Cleveland. 
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~ HOSIERY 


For Men.Women and Children 


Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, holds 
to the broader purpose — adding sound, 
forceful merchandising to excellence in 
manufacturing. Selling is direct from 
mills to retailers. Advertising is part of 
the plan. National distribution with con- 
tinued, steady increase in sales is the 
accomplishment. 


We are proud to point to 
this institution as a client 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 
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The advertising 
of the Eisemann Mag- 
neto Corporation is 
handled by Goode & 
Berrien, Inc. 


Eisemann Magneto Corporation 
individuals who read PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
W.N. Shaw President Yes Yes 
T. E. Kennedy General Sales Manager 7 
E. S. Clark Advertising Manager . _ 

B. B. Woodford Assistant Sales Manager “ a 


Information furnished by the Eisemann Magneto Corporation 
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Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 


and Printers’ 


Moon Radio Corp. 

The writer, as president of 
the Moon Radio Corp., is a 
subscriber to both PRINTERS’ INK 
WEEKLY and MonTHLYy. I am 
pleased to say that I enjoy both 
publications very much and ex- 
pect to be a subscriber to both 
publications indefinitely. 

C. W. WILLIAMSON, 
President. 


Cadmus Products Company 

All articles in Printers’ INK 
MoNTHLY are good—some ex- 
cellent. Keep up the good work. 

Here is an example where the 
MonTHLY helped in my _ busi- 
ness. The fellow who once 
told us in your columns the 
unique way to address a woman 
who neglects to prefix the 
gender to her name, made life 
more easy for us. 

A. H. FERBER, 
Director of Sales. 


Donovan-Armstrong 
I am heartily in accord 
with the present editorial policy 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Continue the good work. 
H. M. Donovan. 


The Marietta Paint & Color 
Company 
We subscribe to both the 
WEEKLY and MonTHLY publi- 
cations which you put out, and 
find them extremely valuable. 
G. A. LAVALLEE, 
Director of Sales. 


The Lowe Bros. Co. 
Well pleased with PRINTERS’ 
Ink MonTHLY as to variety of 
subjects. 
H. M. McCutTcuHen, 
Sales Manager. 


Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
Your magazines come regu- 
larly to my desk. 
L. S. CHADWICK, 
President. 


Ink Monthly 


The Upson Company 
We think mighty well of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words, 
since our subscription for three 
copies will indicate to you our 
belief in the publication. These 
copies are systematically routed 
through our office in order to 
reach all executives and asso- 

ciates. 
W. H. Upson, Jr., 
Secretary. 


Mutschler Bros. Co. 
PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY and 
WEEKLY are both read at a 
very early date after they are 
received in this office. We con- 
sider them the strongest publi- 
cations of their kind in the field. 

ALBERT POWER, 

Sales and Advertising Mgr. 


The Henkel Co. 

Mr. J. C. Toy, vice-president 
in charge of sales of our com- 
pany, is a subscriber of your 
publication, Printers’ INK. I 
wish to take this occasion to 
advise you that we think very 
well of Printers’ INK and find 
it very useful to our sales de- 
partment. 

Pau. E. SHAAF, 
President. 


Waitt & Bond, Inc. 

We have subscribed to Print- 
ERS’ INK WEEKLY since I have 
been with the company (14 
years), and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY since its birth, and 
we route both through the ex- 
ecutive organization. 

Marcus COoNLAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


P. Lorillard Co. 

Each issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
is placed before Mr. Maloney, 
president of P. Lorillard Co., 
as it is received by me. 

L: J. FLORENTINO. 
Secretary to President. 




















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OME interesting facts have 

reached the Schoolmaster’s desk 
relative to window trims. One ad- 
vertiser, supplying his dealers each 
year with very expensive ideas in 
this field, was distressed to find 
that they were used until their 
novelty wore off, and were then 
taken out of the window, not to 
be used again. As they cost in 
the neighborhood of five dollars 
each, this was looked upon as in- 
excusable waste. 

Then came an inspiration: an 
elaborate trim was devised which 
represented a miniature stage and 
the surrounding proscenium arch, 
done in gold and royal purple. 
There was a slot in the back, 
which permitted the slipping in 
of illustrated cards, and the pic- 
tures on these cards constituted 
the “scenes” on the stage. Each 
picture, done in sepia, was sea- 
sonal, and there were lively sub- 
jects for each month. As a conse- 
quence, the advertiser discovers 
that his trim stands a_ better 
chance of becoming a window fix- 
ture. The cards have selling 
value and are changed each month 
or on special occasions. 

Another advertiser, before go- 
ing ahead with his finished trim, 
had his salesmen take the color 
model around and show it to the 
dealers. Their opinions were 
asked; their advice solicited. Some 
exceedingly valuable ideas were 
secured, by the way, but, better 
than this, there was an advance 
interest in ‘this specific cut-out 
which was not forgotten when the 
completed product was _ shipped 
out. 

* * * 

All of Uncle Henry Wilson’s 
old friends, of whom the School- 
master is one, will be interested in 
hearing from him. 

In the old days Uncle Henry, 
then advertising manager of Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, was a wel- 
come visitor at any advertising 
office or manufacturer’s 
He made it a point never 


agency 
plant. 
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to make a solicitation for business 
unless he had an idea which might 
be of use to the prospect. He 
mixed kindly philosophy with his 
selling in a way which made him 
an outstanding figure in the ad- 
vertising circles of his day. Sev- 
eral years ago he retired to 
meditate among the books and 
country plain-folks he loved so 
well. A few days ago W. C. W. 
Durand, advertising director of 
Physical Culture, one of his 
“boys,” received a letter from him 
of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

“Some think that one’s life 
the city is longer than the same 
time spent in the quiet of the 
country. This I don’t agree to. 
An hour to you is the time taken 
to rush: and see someone, and so 
the day is just a succession of 
sprints—hurry, rush, nervous en- 
ergy used up. To me, an hour is 
sixty minutes going slowly, maybe 
not to much purpose, and the next 
hour follows that, and so each day 
is longer than yours; therefore, 
life must be longer if of the same 
number of days. Of course, it’s 
up to me to make the day count 
in the matter of quiet content, for 
in the last analysis that is life’s 
problem. Content, no frazzling 
of the nerves, nor worry over the 
pin-pricks day in and day out, 
doing each day what your hand 
finds to do, making your small 
mistakes and learning from them, 
acquiring knowledge of the corn- 
fed variety and getting satisfac- 
tion out of it. Yes, the last is 
the crux of living, getting satis- 
faction out of it—for to live life 
to the full, one must be satisfied, 
and there you are.” 

* * « 

“An Invitation and a Challenge 
—Open to any shrewd Buyer of 
Lingerie or Merchandise Manager 
of a Department Store” to test 
the sales value of nationally ad- 
vertised names in the instance of 
its own product, was recently is- 
sued in business papers by D. E. 
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’ Din Their: 
Faith to Flexlume 


HE fact that scores of national advertisers, after 
careful investigation, have placed orders for 
Flexlume Electric Signs, often running into the 
thousands, is good evidence that Flexlumes are best 
value. The decision of such buyers should have 
weight with you in choosing the signs you will use. 

Included in the long list of quantity buyers of Flex- 
lumes are such names as the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., Chevrolet Motor Co., Willys-Overland, 
Inc., The Western Co., Gulf Refining Co., Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co., Sinclair Refining Co., National 
Refining Co. 

Flexlumes are day signs as well as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, most artistic de- 
signs. They are backed by a nation-wide service organization. 

Let us send you a sketch showing your trademark in the 
form of a Flexlume and give you an estimate of cost i yr 
ever quantity you can use, 


FLEXLUME CORPORATIO FLEXLUME 
1040 Military Rd. BUFFALO, N.Y. <i 



























ELMIN RIE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 21,696 


Daily Average Circulation 





Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. 


Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 21,696. 


It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 








WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 
€LEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 

626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 














W. I. HUGHES 
Circulation & Promotion Service 
Circulation Counsel 
also 


Circulation Departments Organized 
and Supervised 


Subscription and Newsstand Cam- 
paigns Prepared and Carried Out 
1808 Tribune Building 
Beekman 4987 


PEP BULLETINS 


FOR SALESMEN 


With Your Firm Name Imprinted 


JOHN J. LUTGE & STAFF 
Claus Spreckels Bidg. San Francisco 
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Sicher Inc., 
York. 

Aside from the splendid compli- 
ment paid advertising, the School- 
master feels that this company 
has set a commendable example, 
There is sales ammunition for 
other advertisers in the plan. 

The conditions of the test are 
set forth as follows: “Select two 
main-aisle tables of equal selling 
value. Place in charge of each a 
saleswoman of the same average 
selling ability. On one table place 
an assortment of ‘Dove’ labeled 
nightgowns at regular price (you 
to select price range), together 
with your own counter sign stat- 
ing that these garments are ‘Dove’ 
lingerie. On the other table put 
an equal quantity of the same 
numbers at the same prices, but 
cut the ‘Dove’ labels off the gar- 
ments and use a counter sign 
which states prices only—no ref- 
erence to ‘Dove.’ Then see which 
table sells out first.” 

This fair test, the company con- 
tinues, will prove the value of the 
“Dove” national advertising cam- 
paign. Since it believes the test 
cannot fail when fairly made, the 
company offers to co-operate with 
any of its customers who may not 
wish to use merchandise in hand, 
and to supply assortments of cot- 
ton, silk or hand-made garments 
with and without “Dove” labels at 
prices which will make attractive 
special table offerings. 

* * * 


& Company, New 


A friend of the Schoolmaster 
has called to his attention the 
popular fear of the danger of 
sending money by mail. Places 
to purchase money orders are not 
as plentiful as grocery stores. The 
securing of a money order is an 
inconvenience, especially to women 
with family duties. The bother 
entailed undoubtedly nullifies the 
buying impulse in countless in- 
stances. So sales are lost. 

That the high degree of effi- 
ciency of the postal service is by 
no means acknowledged is evident 
from the large percentage of mail 
remittances wrapped in numerous 
extra sheets of paper or concealed 
between bits of pasteboard. It 





should be abundantly worth while, 
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Nothing to Self 
hut Service” 


F YOU are a business man who realizes the 

importance of unbiased counsel on sales and 
advertising problems, you will be interested in 
knowing that there is now an association 
whose aims are fittingly described by the above 
slogan—an association of professional men and 
firms serving advertisers in the capacity of sales 
and advertising counselors. 
Operating strictly on a fee basis rather than depending 
upon commissions received from publications for their 
remuneration, the members of this association furnish 
sales and advertising counsel and personal service effi- 
ciently and economically. 
In accordance with the code of ethics of this association, 
members agree 


1—To serve only such clients whose products or 
services possess genuine merit. 


2—To accept only accounts as the member is by 
virtue of knowledge and past experience, com- 
petent to handle. 

3—To base his remuneration wholly upon service 
rendered, and not upon commissions of any sort. 


If your interest is expressed through a communication 
to the Secretary, your inquiry will be referred to the 
member best fitted to serve most efficiently. 


ASSOCIATION OF SALES AND 


ADVERTISING COUNSELORS 
Office of the Secretary 
222 East Ontario Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Other Sales and Advertising Counselors who are qualified by experience and 
abiliry and who believe in our Standards of Practice are invited to become 
members of this association and to organize chapters in their communities. 
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T Lumber Manufacturers, 
we } od eee eh 
and Building Materia 
Reach Dealers use the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 


CLOTH POSTERS 


FOR STORE AND WINDOW DISPLAY 
Finest Drawings Faithfully Reproduced 
by our photo-lith process 








SWEENEY LITHOGRAPH CO. 


BELLEVILLE ------- NEW JERSEY 
PHONES. BELLEVILLE - 9258 - 9300-9503 


THE PUBLIC 
SERVANT & MASTER 


OU cannot know so 

much about your pro- 
fession or your business 
that you need not know 
a little more about the 
public, which in the last 
analysis is your best ser- 
vant and the biggest boss. 
How to reach the public, 
influence it, kvow it is the 
message of anunusual 
book,written by an author- 
ity, CRYSTALLIZING 
PUBLIC OPINION 
by Edward L. Bernays 
(Price $2.50) which it will 
pay you to- -add to your 
library. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. 


BONI ¢&> LIVERIGHT 
61 West 48th Street, N.Y. 
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therefore, he thinks, particularly 
for mail-order concerns, to insti. 
tute a co-operative advertising 
campaign to dispel this popula 
fear of intrusting money to the 
mail service. A well-selected slo. 
gan along the line of “Uncle Sam 
will guard your remittance,” he 
believes, would help. 
* * 
Advertisements of retail stores 
offering merchandise at half price 
and less than cost come before 
the Schoolmaster’s attention fre. 
quently and often make him curi.- 
ous about the value of such 
advertising. Especially is this the 
case when he notices these lower. 
than-cost offers repeatedly adver. 
tised by the same merchant, It 
was for this reason he was very 
much interested in a discussion of 
this. matter which took place at 
the meeting of the Advertising 
Group at the recent convention of 


the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

A Mr. Manchester, who is a 
retailer of Madison, Wis., stated 


that the reaction of the public to 
these seemingly impractical offers 
of sales had been carefully studied 
by him, and he concluded that the 
public was not being fooled. He 
decided to give his theories a test. 
At the beginning of the winter 
season for women’s coats he pre- 
pared to meet the problem of the 
mid-season sales. Instead of adopt- 
ing the practice of marking up the 
price of his merchandise in the 
early part of the season so that 
his net profits would enable him 
to meet his competitors with 

marked-down sales prices toward 
the end of the season, he deter- 
mined not to hold any sale. In- 
stead he set a price which would 
bring him a fair profit and decided 
to hold to this until his goods were 
sold. 


* * * 


Experience had taught him that 
women were inexhaustible shop- 
pers for comparative values and 
were quick to notice differences 
in price for the same article. 

What was the result of Mr. 
Manchester’s policy? The Class 
will be interested to know that 
his sales increased $10,000 in Oc- 
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Advertising Agency that is known for the 
strikingly human quality of its product. 
Address “M,” Box 291, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 


PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead ex- 
pense, all your investment in pre- 
miums and all the worry and bother 
of buying, handling and distributing. 
—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trad- 
ing stamps. Our patrons retain their 
identity; the premiums are theirs, 
the catalogs or leaflets are theirs and 
the coupons are theirs; we are simply 
their premium department. 

—Let us send you our booklets ex- 
plaining everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street New York 


All are 1923 names and were taken 

14 000 trom letters in answer to our $2 
? novelty ads in Popular Mechanics, 
Pathfinder, Grit, etc. The list con- 

N. tains no large city, general deliv- 
ames ery, or foreign names—only rural 
routes and small towns. All names 

are arranged by states and as 

For accurate as a mailing list can pos- 

i . Printed on gum- 
med paper stock—you simply cut 
names apart and stick them on 


your mailing matter—this saves 
$ you addressing expense. 
VIN 


THE IR G co. 
1636 S. Lawndale Ave. Chicago. 


BOOK SALES MANAGER 


Wanted young man or woman to take 
charge of Book Selling Department 
of a National association. Must be 
able to write good selling literature, 
conduct selling campaign by mail, 
manage business, build up department. 
State experience and salary desired. 


Address P. S. Ridsdale, 
1214 16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


For Sale—Correspondence School 
Located in New York City. This 
enterprise has the backing of men 
who are prominent in their pro- 
fession. Its possibilities are un- 
limited for a person with a few 
thousand dollars to expend in judi- 


cious advertising. 
Address: ‘‘D,’’ Box 143, c/o P. I, 
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tober, and with mild weather 
gains were reported in November 
and December. His customers 
were quick to realize that real 
values were offered, and his sales 
so increased that he was enabled 
to replenish his stock before the 
season was over at the lower 
wholesale prices then being offered 
by the trade. This reduction op 
the later stock was passed along 
to his customers. In the mean. 
time other retailers were compet. 
irg with one another in advertis- 
ing “50 per cent reductions,” but 
Mr. Manchester, to his pleasant 
surprise, continued to do a profit- 
able business. 


Automobile Production for 


January 

The January production of automo- 
biles was approximately 287,296 pas 
senger cars and 28,797 trucks, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce 
which bases its figures on reports re 
ceived from 186 manufacturers of whom 
96 are making passenger cars, 119 
making trucks, and 29 making both 
cars and trucks. Truck production fig- 
ures also include fire apparatus and 
street sweepers. 

These figures compare with 223,819 
cars and 19,720 trucks in January 1923, 
and 81,896 cars and 9,576 trucks in 
January, 1922. 


Has the “Gold Medal” 


Dynamite Account 
The Illinois Powder Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, maker of “Gold 
Medal” dynamite, has appointed the 
Anfenger-Jacobson Advertising Com 
pany, St. Louis, to direct its advertis- 
ing. 


Dairy Account for Mason 


Warner 
The Wieland Dairy Company, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with the Mason Warner Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 








Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


18,000,000 people. 











Brockton shoes 
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The Process and Practice 
of Photo-Engraving 


By Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr. 
General Manager, Walker Engraving Co., 
New York City. 


Pik 





If there ever was anything mysterious about Photo-Engraving, 
it has been cleared up by this book. It tells the whole story of the 
making of Line Plates, Halftones, Ben Day Plates in Black and 
Color and Process Color Plates. 

Every step is described and illustrated in detail. While many 
extremely technical principles and methods are explained, they are 
so simplified in the telling that they will be clear to those who 
are unfamiliar with even the most elementary principles of the 
processes. 

Although written primarily for the information of the non- 
technical reader, there are many features which will interest 
Photo-Engravers and others who are in intimate daily contact 
with the industry. 

260 pages, 280 illustrations in black and color. 
Price $7.50 Net 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


ee Se eee a eee OOUPON — — — ee ee ee we = = 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. P.1I.3 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me, postpaid, “The Process and Practice of Photo-Engraving,” by 
Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr. Enclosed is remittance for $7.50. 


SO ROE EET RE LOT PE EE PLT ET Ee eT TT ee er 
(If you prefer to have this charged to your account, please attach this coupon to your 
letterhead or business card,) 
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ART 
DIRECTOR 


AND 


VISUALIZER 


Seeks Connection with 
CHICAGO AGENCY 
STUDIO or 
PRINTER 


Thorough knowledge of 
production 
Address ‘“‘G,’? Box 146, Printers’ 


Ink, 230 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














Forceful Writer 


now with a leading National agency. 
Desires position with agency handling 
important accounts enabling them to 
pay substantial salary. Writes strong 
forceful copy. Special literary and art 
training. Eight years’ experience cov- 
ering newspaper, trade paper and mail 
order work. Will prove ability by sub- 
mitting record of success. Address ‘‘C,”’ 
Box 142, Printers’ Ink, Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Flat Rate on Second-Class 
Mail Proposed 


A bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives by F .H. i. 
Guardia, _ representative ‘from ‘Ne, 
York, which provides for a change j; 
the rates on second-class mail, which 
is now charged at zone rates, to a fix 
rate of two and one-half cents a pounj 
This bill, H. R. 6644, would establis, 
the flat rate without regard to th 
proportion of advertising or the distance 
carried. : 

It would amend the Revenue Act oj 
1917, which inaugurated the  zom 
system on second-class matter by 
pealing sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Sy} 
division B. 

These four sections provided for th 
inauguration of the zone system o, 
certain second-class mail, with a fx 
rate on reading matter and a gradu 
ated rate on advertising matter accord 
ing to the zone, with increases sprea 
over a four-year period beginning Ju 
1, 1918, the last and present fate 
becoming effective July 1, 1921. 


The proposed bill would not distur! 
the present special rates such as those 
for religious, fraternal and _ similar 
newspapers and periodicals not con 
ducted for profit, city delivery matter 
free-in-country matter, etc. 


A. H. Hopkins Returns to 








Good Man 3s Price 


LITTLE business, like a little learn- 

ing, is dangerous. My business is 
dangerously little right now. But it 
has prospects. Until those prospects turn 
into cash | want to work for somebody 
on a part-time basis. Copy writing is 
my vocation; advertising my avocation. 
Who wants a good man at half price? 
Address ‘“‘L,’”’ Box 290, Printers’ Ink. 














Publishers Wanting Real Western 
Representation 
1 can take two—NOT more than three busi- 
ness papers and solve the problem of a West- 
ern office. Only good ones with good field 
and proven circulation, preferably A. B. C. 
If you have the paper, I can get the business 
for you. Sixteen years selling trade paper 
space successfully. Located In Chicago. 
Address ‘‘B,’”’ Box 141, care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


J. Roland Kay 


Albert H. Hopkins has joined the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, with which he formerly 
had been associated, as manager of 
the domestic department. He has been 
director of plans and merchandising 
with the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Postum Cereal Reports on 


Profits 


The Postum Cereal Company, New 
York, Post Toasties, Postum and 
Grape Nuts, for the year ended Decem 
ber 31, 1923, reports net profits of 
$2,881,466 after charges and taxes. Sales 
amounted to $22,205,410 for the year. 





Costs, expenses, etc. for the period 
amounted to $18,923,948. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New or Pre-Used 











Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 





PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds. First-class work; real ser- 
vice; country prices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 
(67 miles) from New York. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 





WISH TO BUY A SMALL TRADE 
PUBLICATION having future possibili- 
ties, not too technical, headquarters New 
York. Details will be kept confidential. 
Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Agency has part of 
office to let, World Building, satis- 
factory arrangements to Publishers’ 
Representative. Box 326, P. I. 





Wanted ARTIST to share space in 
Advertisers’ Service Bureau of maga- 
zine, near Macy’s, in exchange for 
art work from time to time. Box 
316, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Addressograph, Grapho- 
type and Frames. State full par- 
ticulars and price. Address Box 
309, Printers’ Ink. 





Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN Ay woes 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, NOANADA 
Free directory on request. 





PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170 Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


Better Results From Chicago 


Special representative of trade paper has 
time for additional medium. as ten 
years assistant advertising manager for 
largest publishing company in America. 
Highest references from leading agencies, 
national advertisers and paper now rep- 
resented. Small agency where head will 
actively solicit for you. Only highest 
class trade paper or magazine considered. 
Commission with drawing account, or 
straight commission. Address Box 336, 
care Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 








MONTHLY NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
has opening for two capable energetic 
solicitors. Commission with drawing ac- 
count, thirty-five dollars weekly. Box 
333, Printers’ Ink, 





WANTED—A younger man, experienced 
in advertising and in selling high-class 
medicinals. Must come well recom- 
mended and possess the will to work. 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 


Opportunity for energetic adver- 
tising manager; national monthly; 
write fully, stating salary. Box 
332, Printers’ Ink. 


Business paper published in New York 
wants young man to solicit advertising 
in New_York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Large list of leads furnished. 
Liberal commission and drawing account 
to right man. Box 320, Printers’ Ink. 











Bookkeeper thoroughly experienced in 
advertising agency, printing or publish- 
ing business. Excellent opportunity for 
one with real initiative and executive 
ability. Write fully, stating education, 
experience, age religion, whether now 
employed ‘and salary. Box 314, P. 


HERE’S THE OPPORTUNITY— 
WHERE’S THE MAN? 
One of the oldest and most successful 
tractor and farm equipment manufactur- 
ers wants a sales correspondent immedi- 
ately. Position offers good future. Loca- 
tion at home office. Applicant should 
be familiar with tractor and implement 
business and methods of merchandising 
through a dealers’ organization. dress 
applications to Box 1000, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion and 
Editorial Man 


Somewhere there is a young man between 
the ages of 26 and 35 now employed 
either as assistant to the Advertising 
Manager or Sales Promotion Manager. 
This man has a college education, is a 
clean-cut, energetic and aggressive type 
who realizes the short-comings of his 
present connections and interested in a 
position offering more responsibility and 
opportunity. 

ur company is 








issuing a medium- 
sized House Organ and ready to do 
certain sales promotion work. We want 
the man to take charge of this, working 
directly with the sales executive. 

This offers a real opportunity for the 
right man who can recognize a possi- 
bility and willing to start on a modest 
basis, where he can make a worthwhile 
future job. Let your reply cover in 
detail your experience and qualifications 
as outlined above, then, if you meet our 
qualifications, interview will be arranged. 
Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 
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—— HELP WANTED 
BALESMAN—Man who has sold litho- 
graphed cardboard and paper window 
and counter displays. If you want to 
get into this business for yourself on a 
pleasant and profitable basis, write, giv- 
ing full particulars to Box 331, P. 


SALESMAN — ADVERTISING 


We have a position waiting for a single 
young man, age about 25. Previous 
selling experience while helpful is not 
necessary. Any knowledge of elements 
of advertising, drawing, designs, lay- 
outs, etc, will be particularly helpful. 
Salary and commission. If you are 
vigorous, have good address and char- 
acter, also plenty of initiative and con- 
fidence in your ability to make good if 
given the opportunity, we will develop 
your selling ability. Old established 
New York Corporation (Christian firm) 
dealing mainly with large National Ad- 
vertisers, Describe fully your qualifica- 
tions, previous business experience, etc. 
and present earning capacity. P, O. Box 
60, Madison Square Station, New York, 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 


NEW ROANOKE, VA., MAPS com- 
pleted Jan. 1st, 1924. With complete 
statistics of city. Size 21 by 16 inches. 
On heavy bond paper. Valuable in- 
formation for scmdeiachaeer or agency. 
Price, 75c. Mailed anywhere. RT 


PRINTING CO., Roanoke, Va. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 


Free-lance; high-grade commercial work; 
good lettering; original ideas; reasonable 
charges. Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 


Tersely-told-ship—Whether by letter, 
pamphlet, folder, broadside, booklet or 
advertisement—is the specialty of J. M. 
Haggard, Advertising, 1419 Virginia 
Avenue, Columbus, Georgia. 


Assistant Dealer’s Advertising Service 
Man for six months with National Ad- 
vertiser. Age 21. Year with agency. 
Have sold goods. Evening student seeks 
real advertising job. Box 304, P. I 


Young Man, 24—Six years’ library ex- 
perience. Especially fitted to do infor- 
mation or research work. Wants posi- 
tion with New York advertising agency. 
Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced man permanently engaged, 
has ample spare time for copy, book- 
lets, leaflets and letters, combining point 
and polish. Desires connection with 
New York firm wanting unique adver- 
tising service. Box 306, P. I. 


Multigraph operator with executive 
ability. Over 12 years’ experience; 
understands business thoroughly; desires 
connection with reliable concern that 
would appreciate a good, industrious 
man. References. Box 999, P. I. 


Salesman—With a record of achievement 
in closing difficult cases. A big producer 
with wide New York acquaintance will 
sell space for recognized medium, Work 
must be within the metropolitan area, 
with immediate earning possibilities of 
from $5,000 to $10,000 per annum. 
Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young lady, 6 yrs. experience ex 
stenographer-secretary, tediees position 
as assistant to busy executive, Is g 
high — graduate, having had one 
year advertising experience. $30. 

998, Printers’ . oe 


__ CIRCULATION MANAGER 
position desired with a large Daily news. 
paper. Have had nine years’ experience 
with one of country’s largest newspapers, 
Can handle all Circulation problems. 
Will give full particulars and excellent 
references. Box 330, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—Practical 


Advertising and Promotion Man 
Available for national advertiser whose 
Advertising Department can make use of 
5 years’ promotion and advertising ex. 
perience. Writes sincere commonsense 
copy. Christian, College education. Rea- 
sonable initial salary. Box 321, P, I. 


Advertising Manager—Now employed 
with morning, evening and Sunday paper, 
in city of 300,000, is desirous of making 
new connection. 18 years’ experience, 
Thoroughly familiar with national adver. 
tising. Proven ability as an executive and 
producer.Age 37. Married. Box 996, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Long, suc. 
cessful experience; reliable, resourceful 
worker; familiar general magazine, class, 
trade publications; wide acquaintance 
agencies, advertisers New York and East 
ern territory, available for established 
publisher; best references. Box 324, P.I 

















Fashion Copy—-Young woman; college 
graduate; six years’ advertising experi 
ence, department store, agency, news 
paper; last two years feature fashion 
writer located in Paris, France; now em- 
ployed but wishes to make change for 
greater opportunity. Box 993, P. I. 


CAN YOU USE ME? 
Solicitor, three years’ successful experi- 
ence on New York and Detroit papers in 
classified and display advertising, desires 
connection with magazine or publication 
in New York territory. Age 28 years. 
Married. College trained. Excellent 
record and references. Box 313, P. I. 


Man experienced in all phases direct- 
mail work desires new connection in 
Chicago. Four years with present em 
ployers (rated AAA1) in charge dealer 
and agency organization. Producer of 
forceful, sincere literature. A consist 
ent plugger who gets results. Age 35; 
married; native American. Box 317, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


WHO NEEDS 
THIS MAN? 


An experienced advertising, sales pro 
motion and publicity man will soon be 
available for a special publicity or sales 
promotion service requiring travel and 
ability to organize; write news or copy; 
investigate sales, market or economic 
conditions and conduct either a personal 
or mail sales promotion campaign, Em 
ployers say: ‘‘A hard worker with ini- 
tiative, executive ability, personality and 
judgment.”” Have successfully promoted 
big projects. Age 37. Protestant. Avail 
able at $3,600. Address “H. B. F.,” 
Box 318, Printers’ Ink, 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Over seven years’ agency experience. 
SPECIALIZED IN type and layouts, print- 
ing and costs, ‘Thorough knowledge of all 
branches | of Production, Box_335, P. 


Young woman, 13 years’ experience as 
secretary stenographer to executives, 3 
years with adv, agency, desires Philadel 
phia connection with future, .Initiative, 
assume responsibility. Box 337, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER.--I’ractical 
experience, good knowledge of account- 
ing, cost finding, estimating, buying, ad- 
vertising and management. Can develop 
scientific methods and economy in produc- 
tion. Address Box_ 303, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY- _-STENOGRAPHER—I am 
seeking a good position for my thoroughly 
capable secretary, a woman of twenty- 
four with a pleasing personality. She is 
also equipped to take charge of a mail 
order department. Box 315, P. I. 

First-class Artist, pene in 
advertising and poster color work, 
wants position in New York imme- 
diately. Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 
Sales Manager—Engincer wishes ch: inge. 
Extensive selling experience plus ability 
to write convincing sales letters, adver- 
tising, publicity and catalogs. Graduate 
Mechanical Engineer, Columbia, age 33 
Box 301, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Art Art Director—With practical business 
experience as well as art training, at 
present with a large agency, wishes to 
get in communication with a concern 
that has a good opening for a thoroughly 
experienced man. Address Box 995, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Pacific Coast territory wanted by ex- 
perienced salesman, including two years 
salesmanager. Excellent references. Mar- 
ried. Prefer San Francisco headquar 
ters. Interested only in proposition offer- 
ing permanency and future. H.M.S 
401 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
Young man, thirty, seeks connection 
that will enable him to utilize these 
assets: proved executive ability, exten- 
sive sales and advertising work, expert 
correspondent, field work and manager- 
ial, direct-mail follow-up development, 
manufacturer and jobber experience. 
Box 300, Printers’ Ink, 


My varied experience as secretary and 
ce assistant, and the past four years 
a8 an executive in an advertising agency, 
equips me for someone desiring a young 
woman to assume the responsibilities of 
their office. Thoroughly familiar with 
money-saving methods of agency ac 
counting, space buying, printing, me- 
chanical work and all office details. 
Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 


CONTACT MAN 


Thoroughly understands planning, design- 
ing, writing and supervising important 
work. Agency, publishing and direct- 
mail experience as advertising manager, 
copywriter and designer. Posted on gen- 
eral, technical and financial subjects. 











PRINTER 





Capable, versatile, highly recommended. 
Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 
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==SS WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 





ffooD ADVERTISING 
AND SALES MANAGER 
with famous campaigns to 
his credit, wants new con 
nection at $3,500. Hlas sold 
grocery jobbers and retail 
ers and had charge of store 
and outdoor advertising, 
domonstrations, window dis 
play campaigns and food 
shows. “Exceptional ability 
in sales promotion work." 
Mention our No. 2015-B. 





FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,.Mass 





Se “7 a 


NLY. ae Chief 


formerly head of large agencies, now 
free lance, will handle your advertising 
expertly. Box _312, | Printers’ Ink, 





Young Man—Advertising student cap- 
able of directing abundant energy 
through productive channels. Versatile 
writer and understands layouts. Willing 
to start from hottom. Box 310, P. I. 


AVAILABLE SERVICES 
of energetic, experienced woman, un- 
usual initiative. Excellent office man- 
ager. Summer opportunities considered. 
Would travel anywhere after June fif- 
teenth. Box 311, Printers’ Ink 


Editor ‘wishes to rebuild trade yaper in 
need of ideas or modern cine. Un- 
usual experience in trade paper editing 
and extensive training in merchandising. 
Graduate mechanical engineer, age 33. 
Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 


Production man seeks connection with 
N. Y. agency. Have bought engravings, 
electrotyping, printing and art work. 
Know type tall mechanical layout. Ac- 
customed to handling large volume of 
poetueicen and detail. Now employed 
yut available any time. Moderate salary. 
Box 994, Printers’ Ink 











Somewhere there is 


A BIG MAN 


looking for a big woman to be his right 
hand, help solve his problems and relieve 
him of the maximum of work 


| AM THE WOMAN— 


of the age that looks life squarely in the 
cye—33—well educated and much trav 
elled, both at home and abroad. In a 
long affiliation was sales and advertising 
manager of a national organization. Dur 
ing the past year travelled over much of 
this country successfully selling a_ di 

cult proposition. Am full of “Wim, 
Wigor and Witality.”” Now seeking a 
lasting connection, where ability, con- 
scientious effort, hard work and loyalty 
will bring commensurate reward, Will 
go anywhere and am not averse to travel. 


ARE YOU THE MAN 


who needs me? If so, write Box 325, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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Mistress BOSTON 


goes to school 


e Ee 


N a spotless, model kitchen that looks out upon 
| the shopping crowds in Tremont Street, a staff 
3 of domestic science experts is busied with familiar 
household tasks. The Better Homes Bureau of 
the Boston Herald-Traveler is at work. 

Today, perhaps, the Bureau is making practical 
tests of foods. Next week it will investigate 





5 kitchen utensils or some type of household appli- 
ance. Every fortnight finds a change in the prod- 
3 ucts being investigated. And every week the tests 


are used as the basis of stories in the Herald and 
H Traveler household pages. 

How readily Mistress Boston responds to the 
3 appeal of this unique “school”! Daily, several 
hundred Boston women bring their intimate house- 
' keeping problems to the Better Homes Bureau for 
solution. From all over New England women’s 
clubs have written glowing letters of commenda- 
tion. And prominent women are co-operating to 
have the Herald-Traveler idea explained person- 


7 ally at meetings of clubs about Greater Boston. 
Shrewd advertisers see in the Better Homes 
5 Bureau another sign of the real influence of the 


Herald-Traveler with Boston home-makers. Into 
: thousands of homes the Herald-Traveler goes as 
a friend. In most of them it is the only paper 
read. And here, in the Better Homes Bureau, the 
| advertiser's products are given an intimate, per- 
sonal contact with thousands of consumers. 

The advertiser who seeks success for his Boston 
campaign should have our informative booklets, 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School” and “The Road 
to Boston.” Both will be sent, gratis, upon 
request on your business stationery. ‘ 
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BOSTON HERALD - TRAVELER 
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wins first place 


with Chicago Tribune 


ADVERTISING 


A® ECENT investigation revealed 

more than 80 brands of cigars 
selling at 2 for 15 cents in Chicago 
stores. 


One brand was far in the lead. Not 
only did White Owl have 90° distri- 
bution but it was best seller in 77% of 
the stores in which it was sold and 
second best seller in 12%. 


It is significant that White Owl has 
been more extensively advertised in 
The Chicago Tribune than any other 
cigar selling at the same price. 


Advertisers in many lines can climb 
to first place by the same sure steps— 
adequate, consistent advertising in The 


Chicago Tribune. 


The Chicago Tribune 
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WHITE OWL 





iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(/\ 
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